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i. C. M. Wielands Sammtliche Werke. 49Bde. 
12mo. Leipzig. 1324—1527. 

2. C.M. Wielands Leben. Neu bearbeitet von 
J. G. Gruber, mit Einschluss vieler noch un- 
gedruckter Briefe Wielands. (50. 51 Bde. 
der Werke.) l2mo. Leipzig, bei Georg. J. 
Goschen. 1827. 


Taere are few names of equal eminence in 
literature of which so little is known in this 
country as Wieland. The British public, in 
general, are acquainted with his name only as 
the author of Oberon, some few as the historian 
of Agathon and Aristippus. But as a whole, 
neither the character of the man nor that of 
his writings is understood or appreciated. The 
scattered hints which are to be found in those 
foreign works with which we are most familiar, 
are not calculated to throw much light on the 
subject. The chapter on Wieland, in Madame 
de Staél’s Germany, is one of the most sketchy 
and least satisfactory in that eloquent work, 
and is evidently tinged with the spirit of some 
of those literary prejudices to which that lady 
was accessible. Falling, as Wieland latterly 
did, “ on evil tongues, and evil times,” when 
sudden revolutions of empire and opinion were 
unsettling many of those landmarks to which 
the German Nestor clung with something of 
the pertinacity of old age, his fame, as well as 
his feelings, suffered much, ahd often very un- 
justly, from the violence of literary hostility ; 
and those to whose influence Madame de Staél 
was most exposed in Germany, were not likely 
to furnish her with the most impartial estimate 
of the merits of Wieland. 

Professor Gruber’s book, however, is well 
calculated to supply the deficiency to which 
we have alluded. The second edition, which 
is remarkably improved, (in fact, almost a new 
work,) contains a very full account of his life, 
liberal extracts from his correspondence, and a 
very anxious and elaborate, though certainly 
much too partial an estimate of his works. 
Ditring, as we do, from the biographer in 
many of his views, we must do justice to the 
ability with which they are usually supported ; 
while his book sses this additional recom- 
mendation, that he furnishes us, in most cases, 
with the means of judging for ourselves. 

Wieland was born at Oberholzheim, a village 

Museum.—Vot. XIII. 


; near Biberach, in Swabia, un the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1733. His father, a clergyman of the 
place, a man of varied erudition, and well read 
in the ancient languages, began to superintend 
the instruction of his son as soon as he had at- 
tained his third year. The rapidity of the 
young student's advances, equalled the zeal of 
his teacher; for, at seven years old, he read 
Cornelius Nepos with pleasure, and at thir- 
teen, Virgil and Horace with as much ease as 
his father himself. His inclination to poetry 
developed itself very early. 

“ From my eleventh year,” says he, in a let- 
ter to Gellert, “ I was passionately fond of 
etry. I wrote a mass of verses, chiefly little 
operas, cantatas, and ballets, in the style of 
Brockes. I used to rise for that purpose at 
daybreak, not being allowed to write verses 
during the day.” “I was fond of solitude, and 
used to spend whole days and summer nights 
in the garden, feeling and describing the beau- 
ties of nature."* 

The idea even of an epic poem, “ that first 
infirmity of noble ininds,"’ on the subject of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, occurred to him at 
that early age, and the work was actually com- 
menced. It appears, however, to have been 
laid aside, and was probably committed to the 
flaines by Wieland himself along with most of 
these productions of his childhood. This is to 
be regretted, not on account of its probable 
worth, but because in the absence of other in- 
formation, such early attempts as WieJand’s Je- 
rusalem and Pope's boyish epic on Alcander, 
are valuable as contributions to the progressive 
history of their minds. 

At the age of fourteen he was removed to 
the school of Klosterberg. «The character of 
this institution, so celebrated for its classical 
instruction, was of a severe and almost mo- 
nastic kind. The pietism which was at that 
time the prevailing tone of sentiment in Pro- 
testant Germany, seemed to have placed its 
peculiar seat and “ procreant cradle” in Klos- 
terberg, under the directorship of Steinmetz. 
The frequency and character of the devotional 
exercises to which the students were accus- 
tomed—the seclusion of study—the strict and 
unvarying discipline which prevailed within 
its cloistered precincts, were all calculated to 
produce a strong influence upon the mind, and 


* Gessnerische Sammlung von Briefen, vol 
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to create or foster a spirit of mystical devotion. 
On Wieland, whose disposition was naturally 
entle and serious, and whose imagination was 
eenly sensitive to impressions of a lofty and 
enthusiastic kind, the spirit of the institution 
operated strongly, and unquestionably left a 
deep, though, as it afterwards appeared, not an 
indelible umpression. What influence it might 
have produced, had it not been counteracted 
by the nature of his other studies, it is difficult 
to say. But, turning with indifference, if not 
dislike, froin the polemical questions and dog- 
matical divinity of Baumgarten, which then 
formed the text book of the theological lec- 
tures, Wieland had applied himself to the more 
attractive pages of Grecian philosophy ; and, 
contented with a devotional spirit and the re- 
cognition of the grand outlines of theology, 
had exchanged metaphysical niceties for the 
philosophy of life, in the pages of the Memo- 
rabilia and Cyropedia, the Epistles of Cicero, | 
and the Spectator and Tatler, with which he 
had become acquainted in the translation of 
Gottsched. Other works, too, of a more dan- 
erous character soon after fell into his hands. 
he Dictionary of Bayle, and the works of | 
D’Argens and Voltaire, which he perused at 
this time, though they did not eradicate his 
convictions, involved his mind in a temporary 
tumult of doubt and anxiety, which cost him 
many a tear and many a sleepless nicht." But 
the early dispositions of youth, and the spirit 
of the institution were yet too powerful for 
these occasional assaults of infidelity, and he 
left Klosterberg at sixteen years old, with ac- 
quirements far beyond his years, with a dispo- 
sition as gentle, religious, and amiable as when 
he entered it, and with opinions which pro- 
mised to be the more durable, because they 
had already been tried in a contest of no com- 
mon kind 
After a residence of about a year and a half 
with his relation, Baumer, in Erfurt, which ap- 
pears to have been by no means a pleasant 
one,t he returned, in 1750, to his native town 
of Biberach. This residence within his birth- 
Jace, short as it is, (for in autumn of that year 
be mmnenced his studies at the University of 
Tubingen), is remarkable as the period of that 
attachment to which his first poem owes its 
origin, and from which much of the spirit 
which characterized his earlier productions is 
derived. Sophia von Guttermann, (afterwards 
known in German literature under the name 
of Sophia de la Roche, as the author of the 
History of Miss Sternheim, and Melusina’s 
Summer Evening,) a young lady of amiable 
character and distinguished talents, was the 
subject of this youthful passion. She was two 
years older than himeelf, a great advantage on 
the side of the lady, who had to do with a 
oung and susceptible enthusiast. Wieland’s 
ve for her at that time seems to have been 
reverential. his admiration a species of idolatry, 
and her influence over him was commnguently 
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unbounded. That the lady shared his feelings, 
though with more reserve and ‘less of illusion, 
we cannot doubt. The strong emotion with 
which in her account of her visit to Wieland, 
in Osmanstadt, forty-nine years afterwards, 
she describes her feelings while listening to the 
notes of his harpsichord, and retraces their ear- 
ly meetings by the solitary church-yard of St. 
Martin, proves the original strength of that 
feeling which had thus lived unimpaired in the 
memory fur half a century. Thus situated, 
poetry was the natural channel in which Wie- 
land's emotions were likely to vent themselves, 
and the first of that long series of works by 
which the author has added so much to the 
literature of his country, was the result of one 
of those conversations with his mistress, in 
which the enamoured poet had poured out, 
with his native eloquence, the visions of uni- 
versal perfection which then floated before his 
imagination. 

He had been listening to a sermon of his fa- 
ther, on the text, ‘God is Love.” The dis- 
course was well written and well reasoned, but 
to the son every thing appeared far too cold, 
and he could not help thinking how very dif- 
ferently,—how much mere warmly and con- 
vincingly,—he would have treated the subject. 
In the evening, as be walked with his mistress, 
their conversation turned on the text of the 
day, and full of his system, Wieland broke out 
into a stream of enthusiastic eloquence in its 
exposition, which astonished Sophia—and, 
perhaps, himself. “I spoke,” says Wieland, 
in his account of the matter afterwards to Bod- 
mer, “ of the destination of men and of spirits, 
of the dignity of the human soul, and of eterni- 
ty. Never in my life had I been so eloquent. 
1 did not forget to place «a large portion of the 
happiness of spirits in the enjoyment of hea- 
venly love.” The order of this oration, how- 
ever, Wieland himself admits was rather more 
lyrical than logical, and the lady, though quite 
convinced at the time, expressed a wish to see 
the argument committed to paper. All at once 
the idea occurred to Wieland, that the theory 
could only be properly embodied in verse, and 
a poem On the Nature of Things was immedi- 
ately resolved on. It was begun in Feb. 1751, 
at Tubingen, and finished in April. 

To represent God as the central point of the 
universe, and the compendium of perfection, 
and the world itself as reflecting his image; 
to vindicate the ways of Providence, and solve 
the great problem of moral evil, was a desi 
analogous to that of Pope in his celebrated Es. 
say; but nothing can be more opposite than 
the mode in which these works are executed. 
Pope pleases us by the vigour and compression 
with which he has condensed the system of 
Bolingbroke—by the clearness and perspicuity 
of his poetical reasoning-—by the happiness and 
point of his illustrations—by the general 
strength and mastery of the versification. 
Wieland surprises us by the extent of his me- 
taphysical reading, the ingenuity of some of 
his hypotheses, and the grandeur of his general 
views ; while he as often startles us by ex- 
travagances both of conception and expression, 
wearies us by the minuteness of his criticisms 
on the systems of the Pantheists and Natural- 
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Wieland. 


own. Could he have exchanged the slumber- 
ous metaphysics, as he himself afterwards 
styles them,” of the second and third book, for 
pictures like those of the characters of the 
sexes, or his representation of those master-pas- 
sions by which virtue is assailed, and abandon- 
ed the idea of imitating Lucretius in a poem, 
the whole scope and tone of which is so decided- 
ly anti-Lucretian, the work would be entitled 
to no inconsiderable rank even among the pro- 
ductions of Wieland. In any view, however, 
it is remarkable as the production of a youth of 
seventeen. To be familiar at that age with 
the languages of antiquity, and acquainted with 
those of France, England and Italy; to have 
read, understood and appreciated the metaphy- 
sical systems of Greece and Rome, as well as 
those of his own age, and to have framed one 
of his own, which, whatever might be its weak 
points, was “ just as respectable as many other 
approved hypotheses ;’t and to have embodied 
these views in a poem abounding with lofty 
feeling and energetic expression—these are 
acquisitions which few at his age are entitled 
to boast of. When we consider too, that, with 
the exception of Haller, Wieland had in his 
own language no great predecessor in the path 
of didactic poetry; and that compared with 
the works of Zernitz, Sucro and Kastner, this 
boyish effort maintains its place beside these 
labours of experienced men, it seems undeni- 
able, that, had Wieland written nothing else, 
this first poem would have procured him an 
honourable place in the literature of his coun- 
try. But “ himself has to his own turned ene- 
my,"—the lustre of this early production has 
been eclipsed by the maturer brilliancy of his 
meridian, and the fame of the youthful Wie- 
land, the philosophical opponent, but poetical 
imitator of Lucretius, has merged in the more 
extended renown of Wieland, the historian of 
—— and the poet of Oberon. 

aw was the nominal study to which the at- 
tention of Wieland was to be directed at Tu- 
bingen. But his heart was not in the science, 
and poetry, philosophy and history, the litera- 
ture of foreign nations and of his own, engross- 
ed the time which should have been devoted to 
the Code. Here he amassed those vast stores 
of varied and accurate knowledge which give 
an appearance of catholic learning to his works, 
and which are constantly recurring in the 
shape of apposite and almost unconscious allu- 
sions. At this period (1771) appeared his Mo- 
ral Letters. The idea had been suggested to 
him by the Epitres Diverses of Baron Ludwig 
von Bar, which, in Wieland’s opinion, excelled 
those of Boileau as much in substance, as they 
fell short of them in the external accompani- 
ments of style and versification. The Moral 
Letters of Wieland, though deficient in that 
knowledge of the world, and of the varieties of 
human character, that ripeness of judgment, 
and that tolerant and comprehensive view of 
moral relations, which are necessary to com- 
mand success in didactic poetry, display much 
—— and freedom of thought, many success- 
ful strokes of character, and eramentng Deeg? 
partial glances into the human heart. 1n these 


* Preface to the 3d edit. of 1771 
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Letters, too, appear the elements of that Se- 
cratic irony of which Wieland afterwards ob- 
tained a a mastery,—not, as in his lster 
works, pervading the whole tissue of the poem, 
but alternating with exalted sentiment and elo- 
quent invective. The work was addressed to 
his beloved Sophia, for whom his attachment 
seemed to have been increased rather than im- 
paired by separation, and whom he has occa- 
sionally introduced under the Arcadian dis- 
guise of Doris. 

Another work, which appeared in 1752, the 
Anti-Ovid, is deserving of notice only as indi- 
cating an increasing stoicism in his moral 
views, and as exhibiting in place of the Alex- 
andrines, in which his other poems had been 
written, his first attempts in that irregular spe- 
cies of versification, the idea of which the Ger- 
mans had borrowed from the French Poesies 
Fugitives, and which was subsequently carried 
to such perfection by Wieland himself. 

Wieland quitted Vatiegen in 1752 for his 
native town. His principal motive for return- 
ing thither probably was the wish to revisit his 
mistress ; for he seems to have been aware 
that he had little chance at that time of pro- 
curing any situation in Biberach. His inten- 
tion was to offer himself as a candidate for the 
humble situation of Magister Legens at Got- 
tingen. But his hopes were suddenly raised, 
and his views changed, by an unexpected com- 
munication from Switzerland. 

In the peaceful environs of Zurich was si- 
tuated a villa, which at that time might be re- 
garded as the temple of the muses. Placed at 
the base of a mountain crowned with lofty and 
immemorial pines, surrounded with spreading 
plains, watered by the windings of the Limmat 
and the Siel, and shut in by the snow-crowned 
peaks of the distant Alps, amidst scenes to 
which the lyric strains of Kilehberg, Von 
Warte, Husen, Trosberg and others had lent 
an additional interest, it united at once the 
grandeur with the softness of nature, and the 
advantages of society with seclusion. !t was 
the residence of Bodmer,a name at one time 
of great, perhaps undeserved, eminence in li- 
terature, but whose life presents a fine picture 
of studious leisure and devotion to the muses. 
Abandoning the pursuit of fortune, and retiring 
from those civie dignities which were pressed 
upon his acceptance, he had pitched his taber- 
nacle in this quiet valley, consoling himseif for 
the loss of a numerous family by the study of 
see | and the sciences, and delighting to as- 
semble round his evening fire those master- 
spirits of the tine who were beginning to shed 
a lustre over the infant literature of Ger- 


many. 
“s of this Helvetian Tusculum that Wie- 
land was now to become an inhabitant by Bod- 


mer’s invitation. His acquaintance with the 
Swiss circle had originated in consequence of 
his having transmitted to Bodmer, anony- 
mously, a fragment of an epic poem, Herman 
(Arminius), which that patron of literature 
had honoured with his apprebation, and which 
led to a subsequent correspondence between 
they. The correspondence terminated in an 
invitation from Bodmer to Wieland to take up 
his residence in his house as his literary com- 
The offer was too tempting to be de- 
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blished in that hospitable mansion. 

What a situation for a young poet—placed 
as it were in the centre of the poetical world of 
Germany, daily mingling in familiar inter- 
course with Breitinger, Hirze!, Meister, Gess- 
ner, Fissli, Hess, Kleist, and others of Bod- 


mer’s circle, and imbibing knowledge or cor- | 


recting error from these symposia round this 


hospitable hearth, which seemed to recal to | 
mind the attic entertainments of Plato! Bod- | 


mer’s attachment to the young poet exceeded 
even that which he had felt tor Klopstock, 
who had preceded Wieland in his residence. 
The truth was, he had been a little disappoint- 
ed in Klopstock. The perusal of the Messias 
had led him to form an idea that the author 
must be a kind of disembodied spirit, a pure 
essence, whose ethereal frame and spiritual 
habits were suited to the ideal he had formed 
ofhim. But to his woful disappointment he 
had found, that the young seraph was in his 
outward habits and corporeal part very much 
like other men. 


ctations. He was nine years younger than 


Slopstock,—a great difference at that enthu- | 
siastic period of life,—while his yielding tem- | 


per induced him more easily to adopt the sen- 


timents and echo the opinions of the literary | 


patriarch, to whose really extensive reading he 
at first looked up with adwiration, and whose 
kindness he always acknowledged with the 
deepest gratitude 


to attribute the strong influence which the opi- 
nions of his patron exerted on Wieland, which | 


induced him about this time to publish an es- 
say on the beauties of Bodmer’s Scriptural 
poem of Noah, and to superintend the new 
edition of his friend's controversial writings 
against the school of Gottsched. Wieland was 
incapable of mean flattery. The praise he be- 
stowed upon these works, though exaggerated, 
was sincere; the offspring of that almost reve- 
rential attachment he felt for one, who, besides 
his services to himself, was entitled to an ho- 
nourable rank in the literary annals of his 
country as the translator of Milton, and the 
author of a poem, which Sulzer and the criti- 
cal Aristarchs of the time had placed side by 
side with the Messias itself. With Bodmer he 
now read, wrote, and walked; imbibing his 
poetical views, regarding himself as the child 
of his instruction, adopting the rigour of his 
principles, and losing himself in the cloudy re- 
veries of religious mysticism. To this ascetic 
temper was added a strong tendency to the vi- 
sionary, arising from the study of Plato, whose 
works were constantly in his hands, and which 
produces in Wieland’s works of this date a sin- 
gular blending of stoical severity of principle, 
with a dangerous infusion of imagination 
Such is the general character of that crowd of 
writings which he poured forth about this pe- 
riod; the Letters from the Dead to the Living 
(1753), of which the idea seems borrowed from 
Elizabeth Rowe's Friendship in Death; the 
Trial of Abraham; the Hymns and Psalms ; 
the Platonic Contemplations on Mankind ; Ti- 
moclea ; the Sympathies ; the Vision of Mirza, 
and the Prospect of a World of Innocence, 
which appeared during ‘the years 1734 and 


Wieland, on the contrary, | 
from whom he expected less, surpassed his ex- | 


To these feelings we are | 





Wieland. 
clined, and in October, 1752, we find him esta- | 


1755. In 1756 the seven years’ war broke out 
in Germany. In the fate of this war, and par- 
ticularly in the fortunes of Frederick the 
Great, Wieland took a deep interest. The 
events of the war recalled to his recollection 
the narrative of his favourite Xenophon; in its 
hero he seemed to retrace the outlines of Cy- 
rus, and at last he resolved on an epic poem 
under that title, of which the machinery was 
to be derived from the systein of Manicheism, 
and in which the ideal of a hero uniting with 
his military talents every virtue essential to 
the man, the monarch, and the legislator, 
should be developed. We are tempted to smile 
at the idea of finding such a compendium of 
moral perfection in Frederick, or conceiving 
that any hints for the poetical creation of a 
Cyrus were to be derived from the contempla 
tion of his character. Five cantos only of the 
poem were finished, and the reception of these 
by the public was by no means so encouraging 
as to induce the poet to proceed. The hero in 
fact is “too moral by half,” one of those imma- 
culate beings with whom we can have no sym- 
pathy ; while the moral aphorisms, with which 
the work is interspersed, are so frequent and 
so obtrusive, that the narrative interest is im- 
paired or lost in the didactic. On the whole, 
the work is dull, and perhaps it has lost no- 
thing by being left as a fragment. A tragedy 
on the subject of Lady Jane Gray followed, 
which, not to speak of it profanely, is pilfered 
from that of Rowe, and a drama, entitled Cle- 
mentina von Porretta, from Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, neither of which were successful. Both 
in truth were deserving of that caustic ridicule 
which Lessing knew so well how to use, and 
which he has most unsparingly applied to 
them in his Literatur-Briefe.* One other 
work, the 4raspes and Panthea, from the beau- 
tiful episode in the Cyropedia, at one time in- 
tended to be interwoven with his Cyrus, but 
afterwards published in a separate form, com- 
pletes this first cyclus of Wieland’s works, and 
1s remarkable both as being the first dramatized 
romance in German literature, and as faint! 
indicating the rise of some of those ideas which 
were afterwards to be more fully developed in 
Agathon. 

When we look back from this point, upon 
the character and literary career of Wieland, 
we find much tv admire, much to condemn, 
and much to fear. Already at the age of 26, 
he had appeared in the character of a didactic, 
epic, romantic, and moral poet, and evinced 
his extensive and accurate acquaintance with 
classical literature and philosophy. It is true 
that these earlier performances, in a merely 
literary point of view, will bear no compari- 
son with the efforts of his maturer powers 
Through mist and vapour we catch glimpses 
of a grand outline of philosophy, but based on 
no sure foundation of religion, cemented by no 
band of practical sagacity, and ever and anon 
shrouded again in clouds and thick darkness. 
Still the shadows of excellence that float before 
us, vague and dim as they are, are sufficient 
faintly to reveal the form of that exalted beauty 
which the poet’s imagination is struggling te 
embody and to realize. But as we accompany 


* Lit. Br. pp. 63, 64 
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bim in his career from Tubingen to Switzer- 
land, we perceive the gradual growth of opi- 
nions equally unfavourable to steadiness of con- 
duct, to moral and intellectual improvement. 
Even at the date of quitting Tubingen, his 
moral creed, though elevated, was not extra- 
vagant or impracticable. Though fully im- 
pressed with the conviction of the loftiness of 
those ends for which life has been given to us, 
he had not then learned to look with an ascetic 
eye upon its pleasures. Socrates and Horace 
still divided in his mind the empire of Plato; 
and his philosophy, though drawn from an ele- 
vated source, was made to apply itself to the 
earthly wants and inevitable weaknesses of 
man. If a tendency to a visionary spirit ap- 
peared to be gaining ground, when he first in- 


volved himself in metaphysical speculation$ on | 


the nature of things, and plunged “ extra flam- 
mantia menia mundi” in this modern Theodi- 
cea, that tendency was apparently on the de- 
cline, when his attention was directed to the 
world as it is, in the Moral Letters. But with 
his residence in Switzerland the inclination re- 
turns, and under the influence of Bodmer, the 
mists that seem to be clearing up, settle down 
upon his mind more dense and impenetrable 
than before. Daily we perceive the progress 
of a mystical devotion; a sectarian spirit, 


which, not content with the quiet pursuit of 


virtue in the way most suited to its views, 
thinks all are wandering in darkness who are 
not pursuing the same track ; and identifying 
religious improvement with gloow and self- 
denial, smiles with a stern contempt on every 
system which admits the harmony of plea- 
sure and virtue. Daily his religion becomes 
more a matter of impulse, and Jess of reason, 
his maxiins of life more impracticable and 
dangerous. Gradually the Graces are ex- 
cluded from his paradise. He stills the mirth 
and music of the banquet, and snatches the cup 
from the hand, and the wreath from the brow 
of the reveller. He pities Petrarch, because 
he speaks of his Laura with a devotion which 
no mortal beauty should inspire; and Pindar, 
that his genius should have been wasted in 
giving beauty to the creations of ancient my- 
thology. He assails Gleim as a Gerinan Ana- 
sreon, Uz as a devotee of Bacchus and Venus, 
and maintains that that man is insensible or 
indifferent to religion who should hesitate for 
4 moment to prefer the most wretched of spiri- 
tual songs, to the most inspired of the Lyrische 
Gedichte.* An evil omen for his future con- 
sistency of conduct, this premature and over- 
strained mortification, this harsh condemnation 
of what was in itself so innocent and laudable ! 
Such extravagances may proceed, as we be- 
lieve they did in Wieland’s case, from tempo- 
tary conviction ; but they indicate a profound 
ignorance of human life, an over-heated imagi- 
nation, an over-weening vanity, and they pre- 
pare us for some of those sudden revulsions of 
thought, by which the poles of opinion are re- 
versed, and the enthusiastic theosophist is con- 
verted into the sceptic and scoffer. Such a 
— was already at work within the mind 
of Wieland. Placed under new circumstances, 


mingling with new associates, conversant with 
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| new studies, other sentiments and other ideas 
of human nature, other views as to the objects 
of poetry and art, more palpable and less enno- 
bling, were about to replace these empyreal 
reveries. The curtain now closes for ever on 
the Pratonist; it is about to rise on the Ert- 
CUREAN. 

Some space however, it may be supposed, 
elapses between the acts. Wieland had quit- 
ted Bodmer’s house in 1754 to superintend the 
education of two families in Zurich, where he 
remained about four years. After a residence 
of other two years in Berne, he returned to 
Biberach in 1760; and in 1762 appeared .Va- 
dine, “a tale in Prior's manner.” Jt was fol- 
lowed by the Don Sylvio de Rosalva (1764), 
the Agathon (1766), Idris and Zenide, and 
Musarion (1763), the New Amadis, and that 
long range of poems and tales, all breathing 
the same spirit, and tinged with the hues of 
the same philosophy, which appearing in rapid 
succession, astonished all Germany. 

How strange is the contrast which they 
present to their predecessors! ilow startling 
the appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober! 
Where was now the poet who had “ unsphered 
the spirit of Plato,” and for whom even his 
philesophy appeared too familiar and accom- 
modating, unless united with the practical 
austerity of Zeno? Who could recognise the 
assailant of Uz and Gleirm in this trim disciple 
of the Garden, whose aim at first sight seems 
to be to inculcate a principle of universal me- 
diocrity, and to patch np a miserable alliance 
between the senses and the soul? By what 
steps or with what struggles had such a 
change been accomplished?—what was its 
precise extent and limit ?—how far was it to 
be defended or condemned ? 

These are difficult questions to answer, and, 
unfortunately, too little is still known of the 
progress of Wieland’s mind during the inter- 
val which elapsed between his leaving Bod- 
mer’s, and the appearance of this new series 
of his works, to enable us satisfactorily to ac- 
count for the change. But considerable light 
is thrown upor the history of his mind by 
considering the train of circumstances under 
the operation of which he was then placed. 

Wieland had been unwillingly recalled from 
Berne in 1760, by an appointment in the 
council of his native town. In Berne, min- 
giling in general society and freed from the 
influence of Bodmer, he already began to be 
more tolerant of what he still considered as 
dangerous errors. In 1752, he writes to Zim- 
mermann,*—“ | am not quite so much of a 
Platonist as you think me; I begin to be a lit- 
tle more familiar with the inhabitants of this 
lower world My morality is not that 
of the Capuchins. [ no longer confound wis- 
dom with austerity, nor admire those authors 
who paint the virtues which they recommend 
to us as so ugly and disgusting. I think with 
you that the wise inan cultivates al] his senses, 
internal and external; exercises all his facu! 
ties, and enjoys all nature 

On his return to biverach, the duties of his 
new office, though irksome and dry, were fa- 
vourable to the increase of his knowledge ot 








* Sympathien, passim. 
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mankind, while the translation of Shakspeare, 
which now engaged his attention, tended still 
further to render his literary tastes more com- 
prehensive and tolerant. But, perhaps, the 
first strong shock which his former opinions 
received was on the side of affection. He had 
left his mistress in 1750, with feelings, the vi- 
vacity of which seemed to have increased 
with absence. He found her, on his return to 
Biberach, in 1760, a wife and a mother. Of 
the circumstances which had led to this step, 
Wieland’s biographer gives no very satisfac- 
tory explanation, nor shail we trouble our 
readers with the discussion. The fault, we 
are sorry to say, appears to have been on the 
side of the lady. Her husband, La Roche, had 
been aitached to the person of Count Stadion, 
the minister of the Elector of Mentz. This 
venerable nobleman, now 72 years of age, had 
settled at Warthausen, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Biberach. Circumstances again 
threw Wieland into the society of La Roche 
and his wife, and they met as fr’ »nds who had 
parted as lovers. Of the particulars of their 
first meeting, we know nothing. Years after- 
wards, Wieland could afford to make it the 
subject of one of his ironical pictures; but at 
the time he probably felt it to be no matter for 
mitth. How many occurrences are there in 
life at which we can bear to smile fourteen 
years afterwards, the seriousness of which we 
have at the time attested by our tears! Wie- 
land's real sentiments are more likely to be 


traced in the pathetic allusions to the subject | 
In | 


which he has introduced into his Psyche.* 
fact, the comparison of the present with the 
past, the conviction that the being whom he 
had associated with all his future prospects 
must now be disjoined from them, sunk deeply 


into his sensitive mind, and seemed for ever to 


have withered his enthusiasm. Anticipating 


the reflections and almost the words of Wal- | 


lenstein, after the early death of Piccolomini, 


he paints with pathetic beauty, in one of his | 


letters to Zimmermann, written some years 
afterwards,t the charms of this early illusion, 
“for which no joys, no honours, no gifts of 
fortune, not even wisdom itself, can 
equivalent, and which, when it has once va- 
nished, returns no more 

Thus the warmth of his feelings received a 
sudden check, by which the equilibrium of his 
mind was destroyed. , 
his moral and philosophical creed hung so 
completely on his feelings, that it was jarred 
and shattered by the same stroke by which 
they were assailed. An opening was at once 
made for the reception of new views. In Wie- 
land the imitative principle was peculiarly 
strong; and as in Switzerland he had imbibed 
the doctrines and yielded to the despotism of 
Bodmer, so his mind now gradually submitted 
itself to the influence of those new impressions 
which were furced upon him by his visits at 
Warthausen, where he had been introduced by 
La Roche, and where he had soon become a 
frequent and a welcome guest. The amiable 


* “O! Wonnetage, gleich den Stunden 
In ihren Anschaun ——— &c. &e. 
ress. Samm. ii. 247. 
Jan. 7th, 1765 


ord an | 


For the whole fabric of | 


Wieland. 


manners of the count and countess, the spirit 
| of order, good taste and cheerful hilarity that 
| pervaded their house, the conversation of those 
| visiters whom they assembled around them, 
the free circulation and discussion of all the 
opinions of the day, strongly, but insensibly, 
operated upon his mind. He felt that though 
those with whom he associated differed with 
him in his theoretical views, and were con- 
tented to walk in a lower path than that 
which he would at one time have pre 
scribed, he could neither refuse them his re- 
spect nor his attachment. To complete the 
change thus begun, the library of the Count 
contained almost every modern work on the 
subject of philosophy and metaphysics, the 
representatives of that general fermentation 
of pinion which then prevailed, and these 
soon attracted the curiosity, and became the 
constant study of Wieland. The writings of 
Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, Voltaire, Hume, 
Helvetius, Montesquieu, and others, gave the 
final blow to those doctrines which other cir- 
cumstances had already shaken. Some dis- 
putes too, which at the same time took place 
in Biberach as to the appointment of a clergy- 
man, in which Wieland thought he detected 
obvious traces of hypocrisy and unfair dealing 
among the churchmen of his native town, com 
bining with his other impressions, inspired hin 
with a suspicion of imposture in all high preten- 
sions to piety, till, like Orgon after his detec: 
tion of ‘Tartuffe, he was led to draw the rash 
consequence that all such pretensions were 
assumed. If then his former ideas of the na- 
| tive nobleness of the human mind and its ca- 

pacities had been exaggerated,—if, as he now 

began to believe, the philosophy of sensation 
| lay at the bottom of all thought and all happi- 
ness,—had he not erred most widely in thus 
playing the anchoret, imposing upon himself a 
self-denial which the wise and the good did 
not find it necessary to practise, and banishing 
from life its natural and legitimate enjoy- 
ments ‘-— 

“ Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nwara’s hair?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





now entertained by Wieland is, perhaps, even 
more difficult than to account for the change 
which had taken place in his mind: for his 
| letters are frequently inconsistent with the in- 
| ferences deducible from his works, and the 
conclusions to which we should be led from 
the perusal of one work from those suggested 
by another. The fullest picture of his mind 
is, perhaps, to be found in 4gathen, but there 
are even there many lacune to be filled up, 
and many things which it is very difficult to 
reconcile with the opinions which he has else- 
where maintained. We speak at present of 
the Agathon as first published. The import- 
ant alterations introduced at a later period, in 
the third edition, were the result of another 
modifieation of the author's views. 
Softly nurtured in religious purity amon 

the still groves and sacred temples of Delphi, 
Agathon, like the lon of Euripides, has im- 


| 
| To state with accuracy the precise opinions 
| 
' 
| 
| 





bibed, more from feeling than reason, the phi- 
losophy of Plato, and the sublime speculation 
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of the Orphic theology. In the contempla- 
tion of the essence of goodness, the beautiful, 
the immortal and the infinite; in the belief 
that virtue consists in a perpetual warfare 
with the world and its temptations, his days 
have passed over his head in peace and inno 
cence. But thrown suddenly on the world, 
his innocence, exposed at once to the practi- 
cal assaults of a Danaé, and the theoretical in- 
fluence of the Helvetian philosophy of Hippias, 
gives way in the contest, and the enthusiast 
of Delphi sinks by degrees into the contented 
voluptuary of Athens. At last he breaks loose 
from the trammels of pleasure, is engaged in 
active life at Athens, and at the court of Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse, and after many vicissi- 
tudes of pleasure and pain, finally endeavours 
to collect from his experience, those practical 
maxims of goodness, and that theory of vir- 
tue, which appear to him best calculated to 
reconcile his rat belief of the native noble- 
ness of human nature with his fatal experi- 
ence of its weakness and debasement. 

And what are the conclusions+ at which 
Agathon- Wieland arrives in his inquiry “ quid 
virtus et quid sapientia possit?”"* That he 
ever adopted to its full extent the theory of 
Sensation with all its brutal consequences 
we cannot believe, though there are expres- 
sions in his letters which leave even this point 
in doubt.t But that he did so to a certain ex- 
tent is evident, both from his candid admission 
in the preface, that his reason for not attempt- 
ing fully to refute the sophisms of Hippias, 
and even allowing him at times the best of 
the argument, was, that, in truth, the sceptic 
was not always in the wrong; and from the 
impression which the general tone of the ro- 
mance is calculated to leave upon the mind. 
This at least is plain, that much is taken from 
us, if little is reared in its room That the 
idea of a positive revelation of moral law as 
the source of virtue is rejected by Wieland, as 
the Orphic dogmas are by Agathon: that all 
philosophy which has for its basis the innate 
nobleness of man's nature or his capacity of 
exalted virtue is exposed to ridicule; that 
mind, if not shorn of immortality (a point upon 
which little can be gathered in this work) is 
at least deprived of one of its noblest qualities, 
the capability of infinite improvement; that 
the only idea of virtue deducible from the 
whole history is that of a comprehensive and 
well understood principle of utility ; that en- 
thusiasm in religion is in general but a syno- 
nym for hypocrisy,—in love and friendship 
but a fantastic and illusive principle unsuited 
to our nature, and undesirable even if it were 
attainable, as being inconsistent with that 
moral and physical equilibrium, in which re- 
sides the essence of pleasure, and leading to 
those excesses in feeling and extravagances in 
practice, which are the necessary parents of 
evil and of pain. 

But it is against enthusiasm in the affections 
of the heart that the shafts of Wieland’s satire 
are particularly directed. Idolater as he had 
ence been, he was now as devoted an Icono- 





* The motto to the first edition of 1766. 
t “Je pense,” says he in one of his letters, 
‘sur la morale speculative comme Helvetius.” 
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clast. To perceive the persevering ridicule 
with which these feelings are assailed, we must 
look beyond the Agathon. The state of female 
society in Greece, at least that portion of it 
with which the hero is necessarily most con- 
versant, could not probably have been painted 
in other colours. But in the Idris, the Vew 
Amadis, and others of that class, we perceive 
more fully his scepticism, or rather disbelief in 
constancy, or chastity. Virtue “in man or 
woman, but still more in man," steadiness or 
consistency of attachment, are made the sub- 
ject of perpetual pleasantries, which would be 
dangerous, if by the frequency of their intro- 
duction they did not become tedious. It is in 
vain to say that the sarcasm is aimed only 
against those Platonic attachments which since 
the days of the great founder of the system 
have formed a subject of ridicule for the satirist. 
Such may by possibility have been Wieland’s 
intention, but certain it is that his shafts, whe- 
ther aimed against Platonism or not, often 
strike as forcibly against those virtuous affec- 
tions in which the heart. the imagination, and 
the senses are united. The moral effect of a 
piece consists, not so much in the general plan, 
as in the sentiments which it insinuates, and 
the impressions which it leaves; tried by this 
test, it is impossible to deny that the impres- 
sion conveyed by these poems of Wieland 
would be, that self-denial or constancy is but a 
name, and chastity a dream. 

A chill and heartless philosophy is this, though 
embellished by a pallid moonlight of imagina- 
tion, and sparkling over with the graces of at- 
tic elegance! How rashly has Wieland hur- 
ried from one extreme to another, resigning 
important realities while he believed he was 
parting only with illusions, and denying the 
existence of sincere and exalted feeling in other 
hearts, because the sentiment seemed to have 
withered and died inhisown! Uow unworthy 
of his great intellect, even as a mere matter of 
human prudence, is a system so limited in its 
application to the vicissitudes of existence! 
For were we even to resign the doctrine of a 
positive revelation as the basis of morals, would 
not the Deist and the Christian equally concur 
in rejecting this theory of self-interest, and 
this calculation in practice? We have no in- 
tention of reviving a philosophical dispute, 
which is in truth the embodying of two antago- 
nist principles in our nature, the moral and the 
material, and which in one shape or other has 
divided the philosophical world from Epicurus 
and Zeno, to Helvetiusand Kant. Thus much, 
however, we think might have been evident 
even to the poet, that if the foundation of morals 
is to be sought for upon principles of mere na- 
tural religion, it must at least be such as to af- 
ford a safe rule of conduct under all circum. 
stances of life, and that in this respect the the- 
ory of self-interest taken even in its most com- 
prehensive sense (as inculcating the acquisi- 
tion of those dispositions which produce habi- 
tual pleasure, not immediate gratification) is 
defective. In periods of tranquillity, while life 
glides gently downward, broken by no tumul- 
tuous crisis; in the every-day intercourse of 
society where mutual forbearance or slight sa- 
crifices are all that are required of us; in the 
calm of academic groves, or by the quiet mur- 
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tur of an Horatian Tibur, this modified Epi- 
eureanism of Wieland may be a sufficient 
guide. Our duty and our interest will coin- 
eide. for the habitual pleasure derived from the 
fulfilment of our duty will palpably overbalance 
the slight and momentary pain attending upon 
its performance. But due cases of casuis- 
try, more nicely balanced problems in the cal- 
eulations of life, must occasionally occur, and 
there is a point where the best understood self- 
interest, instead of counselling us to virtuo, 
may prompt us to evil. How blind and un- 
steady a guide must this principle prove in 
those periods of convulsion, when men have 
much to sacrifice and much to suffer,—when 
exile or imprisonment, the stake, the rack, or 
the scaffold, are the alternatives to be avoided 
by the compromise of virtue! Then it is that 
we turn in sadness from these prudential max- 
ims, for there is no help in them, and feel the 
necessity of admitting a more immediate, en- 
nobling. and independent principle of action,— 
a moral law written on the tablet of the soul 
itself, unaffected by external circumstances, 
and like it immutable and imperishable. True 
it is, that the enthusiasm which is the result of 
this feeling may be perverted into a source of 
error. What power is there so fruitful of 
good which may not be abused to purposes of 
evil? Superstition and persecution may have 
been caused by its excess; hypocrisy may have 
assumed its disguise to render men tributary 
to its own interested purposes: crime and 
bloodshed may have flowed from its perversion. 
“These thoughts may startle well—but not | 
astound.” A wider examination teaches us 
how much more dangerous are those plebeian 
doctrines which seck to deprive us entirely of 
this exalted sentiment, which studiously incul- 
cate the idea of our moral worthlessvess, and 
foster our natural inclination to selfishness. 
For even when understood in their most retined 
and philosophic sense, they are at best but fitful 
and wavering lamps, suilicient, it may be, to | 
illuminate the common chambers and more 
familiar passages in the House of Life, but for- 
saking its bewildered tenant in the more un- | 
trodden avenues of that mysterious building, 
where the path becomes less obvious, and light 
more necessary; while to the ignorant multi- 
tude, incapable of pay them in their 
true meaning, they are deceitful ignes fatui, 
leading but too surely to the downward slope 
of selfishness and sensual debasement. In lite- 
rature, therefore, as in life, those men seem 
peculiarly deserving of our gratitude, who, un- 
dismayed by so much that is calculated occa- 
sionally to sadden and depress that belief, still 
retain their trust in haman nature, its capacity 
of high feeling, and its obligation so to exer- 
cise its capacities; and we should treat them 
as the Romans did the defeated Varro after the 
battle of Canne, when they greeted his return, 
and thanked him, because even in that hour of | 
peril and consternation he had not despaired of | 
the republic. 

But if the principles which Wieland has bent 
the force of his great mind to inculcate are of a 
dangerous tendency, it is still more difficult to 
frame any satisfactory apology for the frequency 
of those voluptuous pictures, and licentious de- 
scriptions and allusions, in which they are embo- 





| after, no repenting draws. 
| ters to Gessner (Nov. 7, 1763) he 


| opinions may alter. 


died. It is true that, from the very nature of 
Wieland’s plan in such philosophical romances 
as the Agathon, the temptations to which the 
hero in the course of his moral apprenticeship 
must be exposed, necessitate their introduction ; 
but supposing that this applied to the poetical 
caprice) of Wieland. as well as to his prose Tales, 
it would only give rise to the long agitated, but 
we think no longer doubtful question, how far 
the choice of subjects, which render such de- 
scriptions unavoidable, can be vindicated upon 
any just principles of taste. Our readers, how- 
ever, must keep in view that they manage 
these matters somewhat differently in Gerima- 
ny. To the Germans, whose wsthetic creed 
is much more tolerant than our own, and who 
hold that the field of art is searcely more limit- 
ed than that of nature itself, Wieland’s apology 
for their introduction, in his Conversations with 
a Parish Priest, may be very satisfactory. To 
ourselves his reasoning will, in all probability, 
appear sophistical enough. To us, in fact, it 
seems that the circumstance, on which Schiller 
principally founds his objection to these poems 
of Wieland,” affords almost the only palliation 
that can be pleaded for them:—namely, that 
all these gay and vuluptuous descriptions flow 
from the understanding, not the feelings of the 
author. To the moral purity of Wieland’s life 
all his cotemporaries bear honourable testimo- 
ny; it was, in fact, like that of Epicurus him- 


| self, a continued practical contrast to the spirit 


of his philosophy and his poetry. His were en- 
joyments in which the virtuous feelings went 
hand-in-hand with the senses,—“ a mirth that, 
” In one of his |et- 


oy’ with 
truth and beauty, “the sentiments of a man, 
when he has any, do not change, though his 


[ love not virtue less be- 
cause my metaphysical system is changed, nor 


| favour the excesses of vice because | do not 
| rail against them in the tone of a preacher 


His pictnres of vicious indulgence therefore, 


| were not drawn from his own experience, but 


from that of others. Voltaire, Crebillon the 
younger, Count Hamilton, Boceaccio, and La 
fontaine, supplied the materials, which Wie- 
land interwove with a philosophical coldness 
into the tissue of his Tales. Conscious as he 
was that the contemplation of such ideas had 
hitherto produced no practical injury to him- 
self, he rashly supposed that they would be as 
harmless to others, little aware, that as the 
mass of men would be incapable of perceiving 
any thing in his philosophy but selfishness anc 
materialism, they would be disposed to look 


' upon his poetry only as ministering nourish- 


ment to the passions, and investing with a veil 
of elegance the deformity of vice. 

When we look, however, in a mere literary 
point of view, at the long file of romances and 
poems, which, amidst the irksome duties of his 
public office, Wieland poured out during his 
residence at Biberach, we cannot refuse out 
admiration to the depth of information, and 
variety of talent, whieh they display. Equally 
at home in the field of ancient mythology, the 
academic groves of Athens, the land of fairy, 
or the region of chivalry and romance, learn- 


* Schiller, Naiv. und Sentimental. Dichtung 
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ing, humour, feeling, and fancy, succeed each | which Wieland displays with the Fairy Tales, 


other, with an ever-changing and delightful 
rapidity. No one seems to have penetrated 


more deeply into the spirit of ancient philoso- | 
phy, to have depicted more clearly the shades | 


of distinction between different sects, to have 
clothed these more perspicuously in the con- 
versational style of modern times, or to have 


caught more completely the tone of simple and | 


reposing elegance which we meet with in Xe- 
nophon or Plato. 
displays with Greek philosophy in his Agathon, 


and perhaps still more in his Aristippus, seems | 


more like that of an antique Roman recalling 
to his recollection what he had himself wit- 
nessed during his youthful studies in the school 
of Athens, than that of a modern, painfully 
erecting anew the fallen fabric of philosophy 
and morals, out of the scattered fragments 


strewed about upon the surface of literature. | 
Infinite art, too, is shown in the examination of | 
the psychological phenomena of Agathon’s cha- | 


racter, in the arrangement of the successive 
impulses to which he is subjected, and the de- 
velopment of the impressions which they pro- 
duce. The pictures of Agathon's early resi- 


dence in Delphi, and his love for Psyche; the | 
busy scenes in Athens, and at the court of Dio- | 
nysius, the return to Danaé, the argument be- | 
| of versification in the Musarion, which may be 


tween Hippias and Agathon ;—these are pas- 
sages which display new beauties the oftener 
they are perused. 

The same idea upon which the Agathon 
turns, namely, the gradual triumph of nature 
and experience over visionary enthusiasm, is 
the moving principle of Don Sylvio de Rosalva. 
In one shape or other, in fact, it is repeated in 
almost all Wieland'’s romances. The Orphic 
Creed of Agathon gives way before the Epicu- 
rism of Hippias: the Venus Urania of Pere- 
- Proteus is condensed into the grosser 
orm of Mamilia Quintilla; and Don Sylvio, 
the Quixote of fairyism, to whom every frog 
appears a princess in disguise, and every coun- 
try mansion a fairy palace, whose golden walls 
are lit by starry cressets fed with naphtha and 


asphaltus, is content at last to exchange the | 


ideal beauties of his fairy princess, for the mor- 
tal charms of Donna Fenicea. Whether it was 
the object of his model, Cervantes, merely to 
turn into ridicule the romances of the time, or 
to illustrate the contrast, at once ludicrous and 
painful, between an over-heated imagination, 
occupied with its own day-dreams, and apply- 
ing them with a persevering absurdity to the 
existing state of society, it is evident that it 
was in this latter, and more impressive point of 
view, that Cervantes has been imitated by Wie- 
land. His purpose is plainly very different 
from that of Count Hamilton, whose Tales 
were written with the view of ridiculing those 
everlasting Contes de Fées, with which the Pa- 
risian press was at that time inundating Eu- 
rope. The work however does not, in our 
opinion, possess any very peculiar degree of 
merit. It is lively and amusing enough, but 
there is no great ingenuity or invention in the 
incidents; the characters are not very strong! 

marked, nor is the change, by which Don Syl- 
vio is recalled from Fairy-land to reality, very 
probably or artfully conducted. What strikes 
the reader most is the boundless acquaintance 


Museum.—V or. XIII. 


The familiarity which he | 


both of Europe and the East, from the Thou- 


| sand-and-one Nights and the Pentamerone, to 


the latest productions of Perrault, La Force, 
and D’Aulnoy. 

The poetical works of this period seem to 
divide etre a into two classes, the one in- 


| cluding the didactic tales, such as Musarion, 


the Graces, &c., and the other the more hu- 
morous effusions, such as .Vadine, the Idris, 
and the New Amadis. The Comic Tales, 
founded on the Greek mythology, perhaps do 
not exactly fall under either of these classes, 
but are more allied to the second. In the first 
class of works, which are devoted to the poeti- 
cal exposition and illustration of his philosophy 
of the graces, the scene is placed in Greece, 
and an air of naiveté, an apparent unconscious- 
ness of the comic effect of the situations pro- 
duced, is the distinguishing characteristic. 
The poet endeavours, by a gallery of ingenious 
situations, to expose the weak points of more 
ambitious systems, and to prove his favourite 
position, that “he that is born to be a man, 


| neither should nor can be any thing nobler, 
| greater, and better, than a man; and that he 


only is happy who is content to be neither 
more nor less.’* This idea is developed with 
much art, and exquisite playfulness and grace 


taken as the representative of the class. Pha- 
nias, an Athenian spendthrift, who, after the 
loss of his patrimony, has retired to a small 
farm on the sea-shore, is endeavouring to per- 
suade himself that he has truly learned to de- 
spise the pleasures of which he is no longer 
able to partake, and adopted from conviction 
the stoical sentiments of Zeno. Plato and Dio- 
genes have also furnished the representatives 
of their doctrines in Theophron and Clean- 
thes, two philosophers who are his guests in 
this marine retreat. Musarion,a beautiful and 
accomplished Hetaira, who had been the sub- 
ject of his unsuccessful pursuit, during those 
days when, like another Timon, he had revel- 
led in wealth, and been surrounded with para- 
sites, suddenly arrives, like the mistress of 
Frederigho Alberighi, at his humble cottage, 


| and interrupts these noisy philosophical discus- 


sions. Phanias, with all the ardour of a new 
convert to stoicism, flees from her presence, 
but the persevering Musarion succeeds at last 
in quartering herself under his roof. Night 
arrives, and, on a signal from Musarion, a light 
and elegant repast, “ of Attic choice, with wine,” 
is served up. At the banquet Musarion main- 


| tains the Epicurean doctrines against the Stoic, 


the Platonist, and the Cynic, with graceful ur- 
banity. Ina short time the Cynic is carried 
off dead-drunk to the stable; the Platonist is 
overcome by a sensual passion for Musarion’s 
female slave; and Phanias, won over by the 
charms and the eloquence of the fair philoso- 
pher, resigns his stoicism, falls in love anew, 
and consents that the generous Musarion shall 
remain, to embellish his retreat by her society 
and her fortune. Nothing can exceed the po- 
lish and point of the versification, which is la- 
boured into the most perfect facility, or the 
grace, ease, and nature, with which the inci- 
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dents are made to bear out the didactic views | 
of the author. 

The scene of the other class of poems is 
placed in the regions of Fairy-land or Ro- 
mance. They seem intended to exhibit the 
contrast between the world as it is, with all 
its fantastic perversions of sentiment, manners, 
and opinion, and that state of primitive and 
natural simplicity to which the mind of Wie- 
land reverts as to a golden age which has pass- 
edaway. Over all of these there breathes that 
peculiar air of irony, which forms the most 
original feature in Wieland’s poetry, and which 
appeared to him the true weapon by which 
such absurd excesses were to be combated ;—a 
gentle, polished, playful, and continuous satire, 
differing alike from the grinning malice of 
Voltaire, the coarseness of Swift, the grotesque 
extravagance of Rabelais, and the fantastic 
quips and cranks of Sterne and Richter. It re- 
sembles rather the manner of Count Hamilton, 
but with more of purpose, and less of frivolity. 
It is like the sportive laugh of a young fawn 
surprising some sleeping nymph in Arcadia, 
harmless apparently, “ yet having in it some- 
thing dangerous.” It produces its effect, not 
by the force of its touch, but by the frequency 
of its repetition, and reminds us of those en- 
dearing diminutives in which Rabelais de- 
scribes the process by which a man sets 
about cutting his friend's throat: “Il tira, de 
sa pochette, une jolie, petite coutelette, avec 
laquelle il se mit 4 me couper la gorge tout 
doucement.” That Wieland handles his lan- 
cet also with unrivalled skill and dexterity is 
undeniable ; it is only to be regretted, that 
while the world teems with so many ridiculous 
and dangerous errors, which are legitimate ob- 
jects of raillery, he should have so often ex- 
tended his ridicule to those nobler feelings, 
which, to use the words of his own Peregrinus, 
“ dignify mankind, and make the human spe- 
cies superior to itself,” and which should there- 
fore be sacred from the irony of the satirist. 

The finest of these tales is, undoubtedly, the 
Idris and Zenide, a fairy tale, left, like that of 
Cambuscan, half-told. Idris, the hero, has fall- 
en in love with Zenide, the beautiful Queen of 
Gennistan, the sovereign of four races of genii. 
But the honour of her hand is reserved for the 
spotless and persevering mortal, who shall re- 
sist the charms of the fairest females of each of 
these four classes of elemental spirits. The 
poem, as it is now left, terminates with the 
success of the knight in his encounter with the 
temptations of the two first, the Water Nymph, 
and her Sister of Fire. Had it been completed, 
his trials from the other tempters, the Sylph 
and the Gnome, would have occupied the re- 
maining five books, but Wieland probably found 
it somewhat difficult to vary incidents, which | 
had already been pretty well exhausted in the 
Four Facardins, and left the work unfinished. 
It is evident, however, from that part of the 
poem which is completed, that Idris is intend- 
ed as the representative of Platonic love, as 
Itifal is of that of the senses; while the amia- 
ble Zerbin, the possessor of Aladdin's lamp, is 
the “ lover of the heart,” and the practical ex- 
positor of that philosophy in which Wieland | 
thought he had assigned their due weight to | 
the conflicting claims of the body and the mind. | 





| 
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In the loveliness and beauty of the descrip- 
tions, in the Italian cheerfulness which spreads 
a sunshine over the whole, the poem is almost 
without a rival, while an inexpressibly comic 
effect is produced by observing —s amidst all 
the supernatural events by which they are sur- 
rounded, the representatives of these contrast- 
ed opinions follow out in practice their philo- 
sophical theories. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that as Wieland took Ariosto as his model, 
he did not also imitate him in the simplicity of 
his style. The occasional petulance and frivo- 
lity, the French mannerism and affectation 
which mingle in that of Wieland, often destroy 
entirely the effect of his descriptions. His 
own natural taste, he tells us, was for the sim- 
ple and natural, and, judging by analogy from 
the habits of his life, we should be inclined to 
believe him. But it is not exactly enough for 
an author to imitate a vicious style in his wri- 
tings, and to content himself with blaming in 
private the bad taste of the public. Wieland 
reminds us of Naaman the Syrian, who con- 
tinues to bow down beside his master in the 
temple of Rimmon, and satisfies his conscience 
with the thought, that he kneels at home on 
the hallowed soil of Samaria. 

The New Amadis is another chronicle of 
Fairy-land, of which the humour principally 
consists in this, that while we are apparently 
wandering among paladins and princesses, sor- 
cerers and spells, we are, in truth, threading 
the mazes of modern French gallantry, all the 
shades and peculiarities of which, as arising 
from natural temperament or artificial feeling, 
Wieland has analyzed and discriminated wit 
great art in the characters of the daughters of 
Schach Bambo and their lovers. It is an odd 
jumble, produced, as Wieland himself says, 
from the heterogeneous elements of Tristram 
Shandy and the Faery Queen. The costume 
of Louis XIV. peeps out beneath these knight- 
ly panoplies, these antique veils and kirtles; 
and the pupils of the Hotel de Rambouillet 
stand confessed in the prudish Schatulliose, 
the haughty Leoparda, the cold affected Blaf- 
fardina, the capricious Colifichetta, the whin- 
ing Blomurant, the weathercock Parasol, and 
the platonic Caramel. The work reads like a 
grotesque commentary on the artificial system 
of manners which Scudery and Calprenede had 
transplanted from Paris into the region of clas- 
sical Romance. Wieland tears aside the veil 
of affected reserve, to display the prosaic side 
of that factitious refinement and Platonic deli- 
cacy of sentiment which were the humour of 
the times; and, certainly, his Carte du pays du 
tendre forms a very odd pendant to that of 
Scudery. Neither the general character of 
the poem, however, nor individual scenes are 
so objectionable as the Idris. Wieland seems 
rather anxious, on the whole, to vindicate the 
superiority of mental over personal attraction, 
developing, with much acuteness, in the jlove 
of Amadis for Olinda, the progress of a passion 
where the object is destitute of all corporal 
beauty, but richly endowed with the qualities 
of the mind ; a theme which he again repeated 
in his old age, in his little romance of Krates 
and Hipparchia, merely changing the parts. 
The poem, however, is undoubtedly much too 
long. Eighteen cantos ought never to have 
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been wasted on the description of manners so 
fantastic and absurd, or characters so general- 
ly destitute of any attractive quality. 

It was amidst the daily labours of his office 
in the Chancery of Biberach from 1760 to 1769, 
that this waited. series of works had been pro- 
duced. The society of Biberach itself, which, 
in one of his letters to Gessner, he denominates 
his Kamschatka, it may easily be imagined, 
afforded little amusement to Wieland, and 
drove him almost necessarily to composition as 
his only relief from the duties of his office. 

“I confess to you,” says he, in writing to 
Gessner, (29th August, 1766,) “1 sometimes 
wonder at my own whimsical destiny, that de- 
lighting, as I do, in the social and friendly in- 
tercourse of life, I should be thus hopelessly 
sequestered from all intercourse with society. 
But the society in which I sometimes play at 
ombre here is about as well suited for me as 
that of the beasts in Paradise was for Milton's 
Adam. What a happiness could we live to- 
gether in the same place! But let me think no 
more about it.”—* You will wonder, perhaps, 
how amidst my official duties I find time for 
such troublesome pastimes as this Idris, of 
which I send you the three first cantos. It is 
easily accounted for, however. I see little 
company, and trouble myself as little about 
the affairs of this little, paltry, unimprovable 
corporation of Biberach, as I do about that of 
San Marino. At home | am quiet and happy, 
with little to distract me; so I have leisure 
enough, and I devote it to the muses.” 

Wieland’s home was indeed a happy and 
contented one. Like Milton's Adam, to whom 
he alludes above, he had provided himself with 
a helpmate in 1765, an amiable woman, the 
daughter of a merchant of Augsburg. Nothing 
affords a more favourable picture of the lady, or 
of Wieland’s own mind, than his letters on the 
subject to Zimmermann, Riedel, and Gessner.* 
In this union, Wieland himself says, he expe- 
rienced for the first time true and lasting hap- 
piness. Of his wife he constantly speaks in 
the most endearing terms. She is described 
as mild, affectionate, domestic and unassum- 
ing,—though she was neither a beauty nor a 
scene, and had never even read a page of 
her husband’s works.t Nine years of Wie- 
land’s life thus rolled peaceably by at Biberach, 
while his name was already celebrated in every 
corner of Germany. 

“‘ Matters,” says he, “‘ move on not so unplea- 
santly. I have generally my afternoons at my 
own disposal, and my business moves light- 
ly through my hands; for without trumpeting 
forth my own praises, I must say I am one of 
the most expeditious people in Swabia. I 
want nothing now but a little Tusculum, and 
till I succeed to a fortune, of which I see little 
probability for twenty years to come, I fear 
there is no great chance of my obtaining one. 
In the mean time I supply the want of it by a 
summer-house, which have hired in a lonely 
and retired spot, though in the vicinity of the 
city, where I have the most delightful prospect 
in the world, and where, though quite close to 





* Wieland’s Samm. vol. i. pp. 24, 27, 29, 192. 
Gess. Samm. ii. 268, 273. 
i Wiel. Samm, i. 192. 
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the town, I am yet completely in the country. 
Here I spend my leisure hours in summer, 
with the muses, fauns, and grass-nymphs which 
float at times before my fancy, fair as those 
which break in upon the meditations of holy 
hermits in the wilderness. I see the boys 
bathing in the stream (not the nymphs); I 
breathe the balmy and refreshing odour of the 
hay ; I see the corn cut, and the fax preparing ; 
on the one side the distant church, where lie 
the bones of my forefathers, admonishes me to 
live as long and as well as I can; on the other 
a gallows, peeping through the trees, suggests 
the wish that half a dozen impudent rascals of 
my acquaintance, whom I see strutting about 
téie lerée, were suspended from it. I look upon 
mills, villages, and solitary farm yards ; a fer- 
tile valley ending in a village, rising above the 
trees, and crowned with its pretty snow-white 
church-steeple. and over these a range of blue 
and distant hills, from the sides of which the 
old castle of Horn, lately rebuilt by its — 
gaze upon this prospect, forget every thing 
that could be unpleasant to me, and seating 
myself at my little table, I scribble rhymes.” 
From this peaceful seclusion he was now 
called forth by the offer of the Chair of Philo- 
sophy in Erfurt, which, with some reluctance, 
founded on his anticipations as to the charac- 
ters of some of his future associates in that 
university, he accepted. His penurious old 
acquaintance and early instructor, Baumer, 
had quitted Erfurt some time before, and many 
of his colleagues were persons from whose in- 
tercourse he expected little pleasure or instruc- 
tion. Some companions, however, he found, 
with whom he had many points in common :— 
Riedel, the author of an able theory of the 
Belles Lettres, who had been long his corre- 
spondent ; Hexel, an absolute misogynist, yet 
the translator of the Love Letters of Antiqui- 
ty; Bahrdt, the well known Socinian com- 
mentator on the New Testament; and Meu- 
sel, a man equally conversant with history, 
poetry, and the fine arts. The duties of his 
professorial chair naturally directed the atten- 
tion of Wieland more immediately to philoso- 
phy, and a variety of writings on subjects of a 
political or philosophical bearing were the re- 
sult of his three years’ residence in Erfurt. 
The services of Wieland to the cause of philo- 
sophy are greater than might at first sight be 
supposed. He has framed no complete system 
of polities or ethics, but he has thrown much 
light on many problems in morals and legisla- 
tion, and combated sometimes by reasoning, 
sometimes with the weapons of ridicule, or un- 
der the mask of allegory, many of those dan- 
gerous paradoxes to which the eloquence of 
Rousseau was then endeavouring to give plau- 
sibility, with regard to the origin of society 
and government, the advantages of a state of 
nature, and the danger of knowledge and re- 
finement. Of the latter class are his little ro- 
mance of Koxcox and Kikequetzel, a Mexican 
story, in which Wieland assails, with some- 
thing of the pungent ridicule of Candide, the 
notion of the philosopher of Geneva with re- 
gard to the political disadvantages of mar- 
riage, and exposes the miseries of that anti- 
social state to which Rousseau, in the midst of 
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society in the soirées of Paris, was endeavour- 
ing to recal mankind. In another work, the 
Travels of the Priest Abulfanaris into the inte- 
rior of Africa, he ridicules the abuse of the spi- 
rit of proselytism, and missionary attempts to 
communicate morality and instruction by 
means of modern apostles who are destitute 
of both. Sometimes he throws his objections 


into a graver and more logical form, as in his | 


three essays directed against Rousseau,—on 


to Discover the true State of Nature, and on 


most boundless extent of reading, a playful, 
easy, and desultory style, which, however, 


never loses sight of its object, and a mild vein | 
of wit pervading the argument, and biending | 
the learning and depth of the philosopher with | 


the amenity of the practised man of the world. 

Another of his political productions of this 
period was probably suggested by that active 
spirit of reform which the revolutionary Jo- 


ments of legislature and government. This 
was his Golden Mirror, or the Kings of Sches- 


hian, “a kind of summary of the most necessa- | 


ry instructions to be derived from the history 


of mankind by the great and noble of every ci- | 
vilized nation ;” an epitome, in short, of the 


oie features of human history, as they are 
ound universally to occur, divested of those 


extrinsic and variable incidents which arise | 


out of circumstances peculiar to the nation or 


country ; and from which, as in Marmontel’s | 
Belisarius, the true theory of government and | 


the constitution of society is to be deduced. 


Time, the safest of critics, has already shown 
that many of Wieland’s plans were nearly as 
Utopian as Joseph's measures were mistimed. 
But this mode of judging from the event can 
hardly be fairly applied to these political pro- 

hecies; and when we a ourselves in Wie- 


and’s situation and look back to the period at 
which the work was written, we must admit 
that it does no discredit to his sagacity. Asa 
literary work its merits are considerable. The 
portraits of the lazy yet not ill meaning mo- 
narch, of the sultaness, of the vizier Danish- 
mende, and of the sultan as he should be, Ti- 
far, (in whose character he obviously alludes 
to that of Joseph.) are well discriminated ;—a 
fantastic Shandean humour gives liveliness to 
the comic part, while a grave and majestic elo- 
quence pervades the didactic portions of the 
tale. One short passage from the laws of 
Psammis, as related by Danishmende to the 
sultan, we shall quote, partly as a specimen of 
the tone of these moral discussions, partly as 
placing in its most amiable light the system 
which Wieland had adopted. 

“O my children,” says Psammis, “ what plea- 
sure, what agreeable sensation could I wish to 
withhold from you? None, certainly none, that 
Nature intended for you. I resemble not those 
who would annihilate the man, in order (vain 
and ridiculous attempt!) to raise a God from 
his ruins. I recommend to you moderation 
for no other reason but because it is indispen- 
sable to protect you from pain, to preserve you 
capable of ee wy I do not, out of indul- 
gence towards the frailness of Nature allow, 
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but in obedience to her laws, I command you 
to gratify your senses. / abolish the deceptious 
distinction between the useful and the agree- 
able. Know that nothing deserves the name 
of pleasure which is to be purchased with the 
suffering of another, or with posterior repent- 
ance ; and that the useful is only useful be- 
cause it preserves us from disappointment, or 
is a source of satisfaction. I abolish the absurd 


| distinction between different kinds of pleasure, 
the Original Condition of Man, on the Attempts | 


and establish an eternal compatibility between 


CON | them by revealing to you the natural share 
the opinion that unlimited Education is injuri- | 
ous to Mankind ; all of them displaying an al- | 


which the heart takes in every sensual, and the 
senses in every internal pleasure. I have mul- 
tiplied, refined, ennobled your joys—what can 
1 do more? 

“ One thing, and the most important of all! 

“ Learn, my children, the easy art of extend- 
ing your happiness into infinity,—the sole se- 
cret for approaching as nearly as may be to the 
felicity of the gods; and, if so bold a thought 
may be allowed, for imitating the bliss of the 


| Author of Nature. 
seph I]. was then carrying into the depart- | 


‘ Extend your benevolence over all nature: 


| love whatever partakes with you of her most 


universal gift—existence. 

“ Love every one in whom ye behold the 
honoured traces of humanity, even where they 
seem in ruin. 

“Rejoice with all that rejoice; wipe the 
tears ot remorse from the cheeks of suffering 
folly ; and kiss from the eyes of innocence the 
tears of sympathy. 

“ Multiply your existence by accustoming 
yourselves to love in every man the image of 
your common nature, and in every good man 


| another self. 


“ Taste as often as ye can the godlike plea- 
sure of rendering others happier. And thou, 
unfortunate, whose bosom heaves not with fel- 
low feeling at the mere thought of this, fly— 
fly for ever from the dwellings of the children 
Tae "Goldene Spiegel, Bd. 1, 8. 113— 

The subject of the Golden Mirror was after- 
wards prosecuted by Wieland in his History 
of Danishmende and the Three Calendars, 
which forcibly displays the evils of a partial 
and premature attempt at civilization. 

The imitation of Sterne, which in the 
Golden Mirror is blended with that of Vol- 
taire’s manner in his comic romances, ap- 
pears more pure in another whimsical produc- 
tion of this period, the Remains of Diogenes 
of Sinope. fn this ingenious gallery of por- 
traits it seems to have been the intention of 
Wieland, while apparently vindicating the 
cynic, to insinuate a defence of that series of 
works to which we have adverted; and cer- 
tainly his picture of this Socratic humorist 
is most carefully drawn; carefully throwing 
into shadow the grosser traits of his character; 
exhibiting him as an honest, openhearted, and 
sharpsighted observer, provoked at the follies 
of the world around him ; and almost persuad- 
ing us, as Nat. Lee is said to have persuaded. 
himself in Bedlam, that it was the world that 
was insane, and not the philosopher. Wie- 
land has imitated Sterne rather in his Senti- 
mental Journey than his Tristram Shandy ; for 
the sudden caprices and inexplicable transitions 
of the latter appeared to him overstrained, 
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and it must be admitted that few of Sterne’s 
imitators have so completely caught his man- 
tle as Wieland has done, in his pictures of 
Poor Lamon and his Family, and the fair and 
amiable Glycerion. 

Neither had the muse of poetry been ne- 
glected during this residence at Erfurt, 
though her claims had been in some measure 
postponed to those of her graver sister. Der 
Verklagte Amor, (Cupid accused,) and Com- 
babus were the productions of this period. 
The first is a kind of poetical vindication of 


his erotic poetry: the other a tale of a cynical | 
and very peculiar character, exhibiting a most | 
singular contrast between a comic ground- | 


work and an elevated and even tragic tone of 


sentiment in the handling. The main incident | 


is that of a nobleman, who apprehending a 
very dangerous trial of his virtue in the course 
of a mission which has been imposed upon 
him, and not feeling himself blessed with the 
stoicism of Zenocrates or of Robert D’Arbris- 
sel, adopts the expedient of Origen, in order at 
once to preserve his honour and to prove his 
innocence. The reader who is curious about 
the matter, will find the particulars in Lucian 
De Ded Syrid. The very difficulty of treat- 


ing so perilous a subject poetically seems to | 


have been Wieland’s motive for adopting it; 
but although it must be admitted that he has 
evaded that difficulty very delicately; and 
though there is the greatest possible differ- 
ence between the reserve with which it has 
been managed by Wieland, and the ribaldry 
with which it has been treated by a French 
cotemporary ia the style of Grecourt, one 


have been wasted on such a task. 


Wieland’s residence however at Erfurt, as | 


Professor, seems scarcely to have been more 
pleasant than his early sojourn and spare fasts 
in the house of Baumer. He had, in fact, 
foreseen that many of the magnates of the 
place were beings with whom he could have 
nothing in common; for in his letter to Gess- 
ner in 1769, communicating the intelligence 
of his appointment to the chair, he anticipates 
the strange figure he is likely to make there 
“among the new-fangled, dainty, philosophi- 
eal, and literary petit-maitres with which the 
school of Baumgarten, Meyer, and Klotz had 
filled Saxony.” His prognostics were correct. 
Feuds prevailed between the old professors 
and the new ;—between the Protestant and 
the Catholic members of the university. The 
new professors, appointed by the elector, be- 
longed to no faculty, had little connexion 
with the university, and little influence in its 
councils; and in proportion as they were fa- 
voured by the elector, incurred the enmity of 
their elder academical brethren. To the 
theological professors Wieland was particular- 
ly obnoxious. The pulpits resounded with 
diatribes against himself and his philosophy, 
which were not the less acrimonious that they 
were pointed by the spirit of rivalry and per- 
sonal enmity. “ My brethren,” said one of 
them, addressing his congregation, “let us 
drink the cup ‘a suffering, while others jest 
away their lives amidst wine, and roses, and 
cupids, and graces!” No wonder if these 


vexations, which, petty as they were, became | 
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serious by their repetition, drew from Wieland 
the deprecating sentiment which he expresses 
in a letter to Gessner. “ Heaven forbid that 
ever my bones should rest in the land where 
my lot is at present cast! What a race, what 
intellects, what manners, what rudeness, what 
utter destitution of heart, imagination, and 
taste! 7 attempt to humanize them! I must 
be a magician indeed.” The effect of all this 
was only to induce Wieland to retire more 
completely into the bosom of his own family 
and his own thoughts. How touching is the 
picture drawn of his domestic amusements by 
the author of Ardinghello, who visited him in 
Erfurt in 1771, and who thus writes to Gleim! 
—‘ Our dear Wieland has two little daughters 
with whom he jests, plays, and trifles. I wish 


| you could only look in upon him for a moment. 
| Every glance, every smile, every word, every 


gesture, is to his penetration a new glimpse 
into the philosophy of the human heart, and 
of musical speech. O! if the citizen of Ge- 
neva, the author of the Essay on the Inequality 
of Mankind, could see but for an instant this 
scene of paternal love, he would travel through- 
out Europe forthwith to burn his book ;—at 
least he would instantly retract the opinion 
that man’s true happiness is to be found in 


| the promiscuous attachments of the savage 


state.” 
It may easily be imagined that Wieland, 


| under such circumstances, felt little inclina- 


tion to prolung his stay in Erfurt. He had 
long looked forward with hope to the establish- 
ment of some national institution for the ad- 


| vancement of learning in Berlin or. Vienna. 
must regret that Wieland’s powers should | 


But Frederick soon showed that his literary 
tastes were entirely Parisian; and Joseph, 
though by his favourable reception of Winkel- 
mann and Klopstock, he seemed inclined to 
patronize the literature of his country, had 
his head too much occupied with his other pro- 
jects to enter a into the scheme of a 
German academy. This Wieland soon saw. 
“ Nothing,” says he, in writing to Riedel, who 
had been invited to Vienna by Joseph, “ no- 
thing will be done before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and long ere that time—nos 
habebit humus.” It was therefore with no 
common feelings of satisfaction, that he per- 
ceived a prospect opening in another quarter ; 
—namely, at the court of Weimar, where he 
was now invited by the reigning duchess, 
Anna Amelia, to superintend the education of 
her children, the young Duke of Weimar, and 
his brother. 
(To be concluded.) 


one 


From the Quarterly Review. 


CAILLIAUD'S TRAVELS TO MEROE 
AND THE WHITE RIVER.* 


Tue name of Cailliaud has for the last ten 
years stood high among the successful ex- 

" Voyage & Meéroé, au Fleuve Blanc, au- 
dela de Fazoq! dans le midi du Royaume de 
Senndr, 4 Syouah et dans cing autres Oasis; 
fait dans les années 1819, 1820, 1821, et 1822. 
Par M. Frederic Cailliaud de Nantes, Associé 
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plorers of Egyptian antiquities, and the zea- 
lous devotees of African discovery. The 
work now before us presents us with the re- 
sults of his second visit to Egypt, and of his 
journeys to the Oases and adjacent countries 
during that period. Although more than five 
years have elapsed between his return to France 
and the entire completion of the present work, 
(a circumstance that need not excite surprise, 


considering that the graphic portion of it con- | 


tains no less than 150 engravings,) the public 
has reason to be satisfied that the task of edit- 
ing his researches and discoveries has in this 
instance fallen into the author’s own hands. 
For it is singular enough, that the account of 
his former Voyage @ U Oasis de Thebes dans 
les années 1815 @ 1818, drawn up from his 
manuscript journals and drawings by M. Jo- 
mard, (who published the first half of it in 
1822,) still remains incomplete, and seems 
likely to continue so; for, although repeatedly 
called upon, the editor has neither announced 
the publication of the second half, nor afforded 
any public explanation of the delay. 
notice prefixed to the fourth volume of the 


Ina short | 
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rived too late) to prevent M. Cailliaud from 
doing so, two English gentlemen, Mr. Wad- 
dington and Mr. Hanbury, who had preceded 
our author to Dar Sheygya, had been obliged 
to return on this account, and because their 
firman did not protect them beyond Wady 
Halfa. We believe that M. Cailliaud was 
chiefly indebted for his final success to an ad- 
vantage which our fellow-countrymen did not 
possess ;—he was patronized by the French 
government, and warmly supported by the 
French authorities in Egypt. 

His subsequent exertions did honour to that 
support and to that patronage; for there is no 
branch of an enterprising traveller's self-im- 
posed duties (if we may use that expression) 
to which he has not directed some part of his 
attention. His botanical and meteorological 
observations we cannot do more than recom- 
mend to the curiosity of our readers: but of 
his antiquarian, topographical, and other re- 
searches we shall endeavour to present them 
with the most important results; though in 
such imperfect manner as will rather lead them 


| to explore the source from which we draw, 


work before us, M. Cailliaud anxiously discul- | 
pates himself from all share in the non-appear- | 


ance of the former. 
Having returned to Egypt in the autumn of 
1819, our traveller employed the following 


than entirely satisfy the thirst of curiosity. 
But in order to give these matters their due 

interest, and even to render them perfectly in- 

telligible, it is necessary to trace the progress, 


| and it will be useful to describe the operations, 


winter in a visit to the Oases, especially that | 


of Syouah, which contains the remaining frag- 
ments of the temple of Jupiter Ammon. But 


from this excursion he was recalled to a more 
extensive scene of discovery, by the news of 
the expedition prepared by Mehemed Ali 


against the countries of Ethiopia. Towards 
the end of August, 1¢20, he presented him- 
self at the camp of Ismay] Pacha, the Vice- 
roy’s second son, at Assouan; but, notwith- 
standing a former promise of protection from 
that prince, he was not then permitted to join 
it. He returned to Cairo for fresh passports ; 
and having, principally through the influence 
of M. Drovetti, obtained such as he required, 
he again directed his course to the southward, 
and arrived at the Second Cataract about the 
middle of December. In the mean time the 
army had made considerable progress,—hav- 
ing conquered or over-run several small and 
two important provinces—and was encamped 
near Mount Berkel, in Dar-Sheygya, when 
the traveller overtook it, in the middle of Fe- 
bruary, S21. Still he found great difficulty 
in obtaining permission to proceed ; the Pacha 
strongly objected to the presence of any Euro- 
peans in his army who were not actually in his 
service (vol. ii. p. 74); he had requested his 
father to permit no traveller to pass the Second 
Cataract ; he had even sent down an order to 
the Aga commanding there (which happily ar- 
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Marseille, Membre de celle de la Loire Infé- 
rieure, et de la Société de Géographie. Ac- 
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et Al’histoire naturelle. Dédié au Roi. Paris, 
Imprimerie Royale, 1826, 1827. Texte, 4 vols. 
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of an expedition, perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary which modern days have witnessed, and 
which alone might have excited our astonish- 
ment and even moved our admiration by its 
singular fortunes, even if it had not been the 
means of dispelling the mystery which had 
hitherto hung over the ruins of Meroe. 

Early in the autumn of 1820, Ismay! Pasha 
passed the Second Cataract, the frontiers of 
his father’s kingdom, with about 4000 fighting 


| men and twelve pieces of artillery. His army 





consisted of mercenaries, containing speci- 
mens of almost every race of Moslem. There 
were Turks, European, Asiatic and Cairine, 
who proved the least effective part of the force; 
there were many Albanians, the flower of the 
infantry, and even Persians might be seen 
scattered among the motley host of the Son- 
nites. Of the Arabs, again, some were Be- 
douins and some Moggrebyns; and these con- 
stituted nearly half the numbers, and more than 
half the strength of the army—the former were 
entirely cavalry. A number of the Fellahs of 
Egypt attended the camp, chiefly as grooms 
and servants; while the medical staff consisted 
of Italians and Greeks. But to add to the dif- 
ficulty of the enterprise, the soldiers who were, 
as usual, volunteers, were hired only as far as 
Dongola, and therefore bound by no military 
obligation to advance beyond that kingdom. 
The Pacha was only twenty-two years of age, 
and had not been engaged, we believe, in any 
previous service. Such was the army, 80 con- 
ducted, by which Mehemed Ali proposed to 
subject the banks and the deserts of the Upper 
Nile, and penetrate to that more distant land; 
whose reported mines and negro population 
seemed to offer a rich harvest of slaves and 
gold. For this was in fact his ultimate object, 
which precludes us from offering to his motives 
even the ambiguous applause which is usually 
bestowed on the ambition of monarchs. 
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Having passed his boats over the cataracts 
at hebenue, Ismayl Pasha advaneed through 
the districts of Sukkot and Mahass, and occu- 
pied the kingdom of Dongola without any op- 
position—the small remains of the Mamelukes, 
who had for some years resided there, having 
retired at his approach and taken refuge at 
Darfour. But the country lying next above 


Dongola was occupied by the Sheygya, a | 


daring and independent race of Arabs, whose 
military spirit and habits, encouraged by the 
possession of an excellent breed of horses, had 
made them the terror of the peasant and the 
merchant from the second cataract as far as 
the frontiers of Sennaar. Between these li- 
mits there seems to have been no spot too soli- 
tary, too dangerous, or too distant for their 
lawless enterprise; and the confidence which 
they had acquired by frequent triumphs over 
unwarlike adversaries left them little appre- 
hension of defeat. Thus, with no better wea- 
pons than spears and shields, they had en- 
countered the mailed Mamelukes without fear, 
and had always come out of the unequal con- 
flict without disgrace ; for, though sometimes 
worsted, they had suffered no violation of their 
own territory. Their lands were cultivated 
by subject Noubas, or slaves; themselves had 
no other occupation than war; hence only 
were derived the hopes and education of their 
boyhood, the honours and delights of manly 
years, and the recollections of old age. 
courage, thus animated and exercised, was for- 
tified by more than common confidence in 
charms and amulets, and acquired even addi- 
tional recklessness from predestinarianism. 


And thus they are described to have rode into | 


battle as into a festive scene, with mirth and 
gaiety. 

When this people were commanded by a 
stranger to deliver up their horses and their 


arms, and to devote themselves henceforward | 


to the servile drudgery of agriculture, we 
need not wonder at their indignant refusal. 
They awaited the Pasha on their frontiers, 
and immediately surrounded and attacked him. 
Their singular audacity and devotion astound- 
ed the enemy ; ard it is certain that for some 
time the battle was in their favour, but the 
weapons of the Turks at length prevailed; and 
seeing that no amulets could arrest the bullet's 


flight, and that little injury was inflicted in | 


return for much loss sustained, they left the 
field for the present. 
resistance had even less hope of success, 
for, on this occasion, the Pasha was enabled 


to make use of his artillery, which the close- | 


ness of the first conflict had rendered unavail- 
able. Superstition, one of the usual motives 
of their courage, was now converted into an 
engine of terror; and they attributed to their 
enemy that preternatural assistance which ap- 
peared to be withdrawn from themselves. 
The greater part of the cavalry escaped and 
fled up the banks of the river; many of the 
infantry and peasants were massacred, but the 
women and children were spared from every 
violence. Indeed up to this period, and even 
later than this, the character of Ismay), illus- 
trated by one or two traits of generosity, was 
stained by no act of unnecessary severity. 
The soldiers, indeed, according to the Turkish 








Their | 


Their next attempt at | 
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practice, cut off the ears of the slain;. and 
M. Cailliaud relates some brutalities commit- 
ted by the Greeks (vol. ii. p. 63.) who attended 
the army, which passed unpunished ; but cus- 
tomary or individual excesses do not affect the 
reputation of the Pasha. 

The conquest of Dar Sheygya disclosed to 
the first gaze of European eyes the temples 
and pyramids of Mount Berkel and Nousi; 
some very vague rumours of their existence 
had indeed already reached the civilized world, 
but there seemed little chance of opening a 
path to them otherwise than by the sword. 
How far we have profited by this discovery, 
will become presently an object of inquiry. 
In the mean time the Pasha remained encamp- 
ed on that spot for some weeks, which he em- 
ployed in negotiations with the fugitive Shey- 
gya, who were still powerful, and with the 
Maleks of Berber and Shendi. On the 2Ist of 
February, 1821, he resumed his march, and 
following the river for three days, turned off 
to the east through the barren valley of Argon, 
and after a confused march of four days (or 
rather nights) again came down to the Nile, 
at about two days’ journey above Berber. 

“In the twinkling of an eye the bank was 
covered with soldiers, all eager to quench their 
thirst in the river, or to plunge into it; the 
Arabs rushed into it with their clothes on. 
One might have fancied that the army found in 
it a new existence; in fact it would seem as if 
every thing which breathes and vegetates in 
these countries, derives its existence from the 
river ; the Egyptian who wanders far from its 
creative waters seems to have lost the most es- 
sential of the vital parts by which his existence 
is animated.”’—vol. ii. p. 90. 

The artillery did not arrive until two or three 
days later; the army then advanced into the 
country of Berber, of which the prince had al- 
ready tendered his submission : and the better 
to secure the fidelity of the inhabitants, the sol- 
diers were directed to make a pompous, but in- 
nocent, parade of the terrors of their fire-arms. 

The Pasha remained at Berber for about 
two months: partly that he might not too ra- 
pidly precede his boats, of which the greater 
number had been unable to pass the cataracts 
of the Sheygya during the season of low wa- 
ter ; partly that he might treat for the submis- 
sion of the Malek of Shendi. For in his suc- 
cessive invasions of the several countries along 
the Nile, it was the policy of Ismayl ever to 
prevent the use of arms by negotiation ; and 
he did this generally with success, because the 
states were individually very feeble, and quite 
incapable of any cordia! co-operation ; and be- 
cause he did not exact from the people any se- 
vere contribution, or offer any insult to the dig- 
nity of their Maleks. 

Malek Nimir at length followed the example 
of the chiefs of Berber and Dongola, but with 
more reluctance and a stronger sense of his 
humiliation. As this man was destined to act 
a bloody part in the conclusion of the tragedy, 


| we shall quote M. Cailliaud’s description of 
| him, on occasion of a visit afterwards made to 


him at Sennaar. 

“ ] had been apprized of his haughty and ar- 
rogant character; I found him sitting on a bed, 
reading the Koran; as there were no other seats 
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in the apartment, I went and sat down close | 
to him, several guards of his suite stood around | 
us. Nimir is a man of six feet high ; his look | 
is stern, and his disposition gloomy ; he is | 
thoughtful, full of pride and audacity, studious | 
and devout.”—vol. ii. p. 300. 

However, he did not think this the moment 
to oppose the invader, but, yielding to circum- | 
stances, received him as a conqueror into his 
capital. The Pasha entered Shendy on the | 
9th of May: a few days afterwards four of his 
soldiers were assassinated in a village near the 
eamp, for which offence he took severe and in- 
gtant vengeance, by the destruction of the vil- 
lage and the murder of eighty of the imhabi- 
tanta, On the loth, Malek Choup, one of the 
kings of the Sheygya, who commanded their 
exiled cavalry, having failed to excite the 
rulers eitber of Berber or Shendy to opposition 
against Ismay}, tendered his military service to 
the conqueror ; the offer was accepted, and the 
brave Arab and his subjects were from that mo- 
ment numbered among the most faithful and | 
warlike of the Pasha’s army: they were after- , 
wards employed on the most difficult occasions, 
and ever obeyed with the same fearlessness 
with which they had resisted as long as resist- 
ance held out any hope of success. 

On the same day the army left Shendy and 
advanced against Halfray, which separated that 
province from Sennaar. No opposition was of- | 
fered, and therefore, the country, though pro- | 
visions were not abundant, was not plundered. | 
They reached the capital* on the 25th, and | 
stayed there no longer than was necessary to | 
obtain the promised tribute of camels and | 
dourrha—the Malek presented it in person. 

“ His dress consisted of two fine muslin 
shirts, one white, the other blue; he wore on | 
hie-feet leather sandals, similar to those of the 
ancient Egyptians; his hair was also plaited 
like theirs, and slightly oiled ; above the elbow 
he wore little leathern bags fastened round the 
arm, containing some kinds of amulets or mys- | 
terious papers, on which are written certain 
verses of the Koran ; his fingers were orna- | 
mented with thick silver rings."—vol. ii. p. 
193. 

On the 27th the troops again moved towards 
Sennaar, and on the same evening they en- 
eamped on the banks of the White River. Not 
one, perhaps, among the armed multitudes who 
rushed to the borders of this mysterious stream, 
approached it with any awe or contemplated it 
with any curiosity. It divided them from the 
kingdom of Sennaar; it divided them from an 
enemy whom they had been taught to consi- 
der rich and unwarlike, and whom they were 
ardent to encounter; and they proceeded | 
eagerly to cross it, without wasting a single | 
inquiry as to the countries which it had tra- 
versed in its magnificence, or the regions which | 
have so long concealed its infancy. 

“ For three days, the surface of the river to 
a considerable extent was covered with camels, 
horses, Turks and Arabs swimming across, 
some supported by leather-bottles filled with 





* Halfray is situated on the right bank, and 
the army had matched up on the left, probably 
because its greater poverty afforded the soldiers 
less opportunity of plunder. 


' and with him two 
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air, or mounted on pieces of timber; others 
clinging to the horses’ tails or mounted on the 
camels: in this manner did the army pass, con- 
sisting, along with the servants, of 5,500 men, 
and 3,000 camels or horses. It would be dif- 
ficult to paint the tumult, confusion, noise, and 
cries of the men and animals; the echoing of 
the blows by which the poor animals were over- 
whelmed, in order to make them swim and ad- 
vance; you would have imagined you saw a 
routed army, with the enemy close at its heels, 
and not troops rushing with confidence to vic- 
tory. Unfortunately, this ardent zea? ‘cost 
thirty men their lives, and one hundred and 
fifty camels or horses were drowned.”—vol. ii. 
p. 200. 

Civil dissentions and a disputed succession 
delivered Sennaar into the hands of the Pasha 
without the slightest effort at resistance. One 
of the competitors for the throne took to flight 
on his approach, and the other advanced to 
welcome him as an ally, and acknowledge him 
as amaster. He took possession of the capital 
on the 12th of June, with the same noisy pomp 
of triumph which had signalized his entry mto 
Berber. Sennaar is situated at 13 deg. 36 min. 


| 51 sec. of north latitude, and 31 deg. 24 min. 


34 sec. longitude east of Paris, near the river 
on the right bank. It is about two miles in 
circuinference, and contains a population of 
9000 souls, of whom a third had retired before 
the arrival of the army. The houses, built on 
the ruins of more ancient habitations, are them- 
selves rapidly advancing to a state of ruin. 
“Some of them are round cabins covered 
with thatch ; others with clay roofs have occa- 
sionally one story and a terrace, which are 


usually in a very ruinous state. They are fot 


built in any regular line. In short, this con- 
fused mass of habitations presents a complete 
picture of wretchedness.""—vol. ii. p. 258. 

Such was the place of which the conquest 
formed one of the most plausible objects of the 
expedition! 

Soon after his arrival, the Pasha sent out 
two detachments into the interior of the coun- 
try ;—the one to the east—the other to the 
west side of the river. The former succeeded 
in bringing in captive the fugitive pretender, 

rsons who had lately as- 
sassinated a third king, or pretender, named 
A’dlan, whose children had placed themselves 
under the Pasha’s protection. He inflicted on 
the murderers the punishment of impalement 
—a refinement in torture unknown to the bar- 
barians of the south, and the only fruits that 
had yet been presented to them of the superior 
civilization of the Turks. ‘The details of their 
execution, (vol. ii. p. 241,) and the unbending 
resolution of the sufferers, excite in us a hor- 
rible interest. In the Sennarians, who witness- 
ed this spectacle, disgust and hatred were so 
| deeply excited as to leave no space even for 
| terror. 
| ‘The expedition to the westward was intend- 
| ed against the Negroes who inhabited the 
country towards the White River. Unable to 
resist, they had still the means of escape, and, 
therefore, the Turkish officer (Hadji Hammed) 
thought proper to employ “ Ja rase, ot si l'on 
veut” (as M. Cailliaud says with great simpli- 
city) “ la trahison.”” The reader Shall discover 
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tor himself the distinction between a Turkish 
ruse and treachery. 

“ He sent flags of truce to these poor people 
to propose an agreement ; he required them to 
pay a tribute of slaves and camels. They ac- 
cepted these conditions : in consequence, Had- 
ji Hammed ascended towards them with a par- 
ty of his men, under pretence of receiving the 
stipulated tribute : but scarcely had he arrived 
at the top when he had the villages surround- 
ed, and made prisoners all that were found in 
them.”—vol. ii. p. 251. 

Above a thousand Negroes were destroyed 
by this incursion, and about two thousand, 
chiefly women and children, were brought in as 
slaves, besides a large number of camels taken 
violently from the Nomad Arabs. It does not 
appear that the Pasha had the slightest pretext 
for this aggression—the sutierers had commit- 
ted no act of hostility, and were probably sub- 
jects of the Malek of Sennaar, with whom he 
was in amity. 

The climate of Sennaar amply avenged the 
ree of its inhabitants. It was on the 4th 
of August that the Pasha and M. Cailliaud, 
conversing in a pleasant garden on the river 
side, “ 4 }ombre d'un berceau de citronniers,” 
praised the delicious temperature and the mo- 
deration of the vertical sun. Ismay! was es- 
pecially delighted by the unexpected salubrity 
of the atmosphere. “ J] disait deja qu il nen 
croirait plus les voyageurs ; que la relation de 
Bruce qui lui avait été traduite, etait menson- 
gére,” for that relation had led him to fear for 
the health of his army. In three weeks from 


that time a third of his army was suffering from 


epidemic diseases, and on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, he counted 600 dead and 2000 sick in a 
force of 3000* men, and the number was in- 
creasing every day. “ Le Pasha ne disait plus 
que le rapport de Bruce fit contraire a la vérité.” 

The Sennarians refused al! assistance to the 
sufferers; they did not even affect to conceal 
the joy which this spectacle afforded them. 
“ An air of triumph and bravado shone on every 
countenance,” and an insurrection would pro- 
bably have completed the destruction of the in- 
vaders, if a reinforcement had not opportunely 
arrived from Egypt, (on the 22d of October.) 
ander the command of Ibrahim, the eldest son 
of Mehemed—the same who has since acquired 
such unfortunate celebrity in Greece. 

In the beginning of December, the two 
Princes took the field; Ismay} at the head of 
1500, and Ibrahim of 1200 men, (leaving 1500 
to garrison Sennaar,) and advanced up the left 
bank of the Blue River. After a few days 
march they separated, and the latter division 
directed its course more to the westward, while 
that of Ismay! followed more nearly the course 
of the river. Our traveller continued to attend 
his former protector, and we shall not desert 
his guidance. Their route lay, for the most 
part, through uninhabited and pathless forests, 
where the traces of the elephant became more 
frequent, as those of man disapeared. On the 


* Quere 4000? M. Cailliaud himself tells us, 
that, soon after its arrival at Sennaar, a rein- 
t from Cairo increased the army to 
4000 ; and it had suffered no loss from that time 
‘il the beginning of the sickly season. 
Museum.—V or. X11. 
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17th, they arrived at El Querebyn, a depen- 
dency of Sennaar; and thence, proceedin 
southward, through forests even wilder an 
more extensive than those behind them, they 
reached the bordering mountains, inhabited by 
idolatrous Negroes. The Pasha waited for no 
provocation or pretext for attack; and as his 
object was alike to employ his soldiers and to 
send down slaves to his father, he promised a 
dollar a head for every prisoner brought in. 
The Negroes defended themselves with cou- 
rage, and sometimes with success; in an as- 
sault made on the 22d, the Turks lost 52 men 
in killed and wounded, and the prisoners they 
made consisted chiefly of old women, children, 
or cripples, whose worthlessness secured their 
restoration to liberty. The account of this 
affair, in which Ismay] had one of his guard 
killed at his side by a lance, the only weapon 
of his enemies, will be very interesting to those 
who love to dwell on the details of war. The 
position of the Negroes behind trees and bush- 
es, growing among the swooth masses of their 
granite rocks, over which, with naked feet, 
they bounded, or rather flew, “ like birds” (vol. 
ii. p. 60) ; their circular straw huts peeping out 
from among the crevices of their stony fast- 
nesses; the huge masses of wood and rock 
which they rolled down upon their invaders 
slowly climbing the eminences, to themselves 
so easy of access; the roar of musketry and 
cannon, now heard among them for the first 
time ;—present a combination of circumstances, 
throwing, at least, some new varieties into the 
disgusting picture of battle. 

This “ chasse aux Négres” (as M. Cailliaud 
calls it) continued for some days, and was re- 
newed at convenient intervals. On one such 
occasion (on the 25th) the traveller, as well as 
the Pasha, liad a very narrow escape, of which 
we wil! not refuse his natural description to our 
readers : 

“The Pasha had strongly recommended to 
me, for my own safety, always to keep close to 
him ; this friendly attention on his part wae 
very nearly costing me dear. After two hours’ 
march we had ascended about two-thirds of 
the mountain, which was the object of our ex- 
pedition ; we were winding our way along a 
very rough and rugged path, having on our 
right the edge of a precipice, and on our left 
the summit of the mountain rising perpendicu- 
larly. A portion of the troops was before us ; 
Ismay! was following them, =a | one of his 
slaves close behind him, bearing his carbine ; 
I came immediately after, and so near to the 
slave, that my horse’s head actually touched 
his head ; the Mamelukes marched behind me. 
The path was so narrow as not to allow more 
than one to march abreast; all of a suddena 
large piece of rock, of three feet in diameter, 
rolling @ limproviste between Ismay! and me, 
hurled the slave who separated us down the 
precipice. No doubt the blow was aimed at 
the Pasha, the richness of whose dress made 
him a conspicuous object ; but had I advanced 
another step, I should have been the victim! 
Ismay] instantly turned round, and I could 
judge of his terror by the paleness of his coun- 
tenance; I must confess, however, that he 
might, without injustice, have made the same 
observation on me.”—vol. ii. p. 371. 
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Upon the whole, these incursions, if they 
served to keep alive the spirit of the soldiers, 
certainly conduced very little either to the 


honour or profit of the prince—the number of 


captives was not large, and it was diminished 
by the bratality of their treatment ; of the sur- 
vivors very few were recommended by youth 
or vigour—the greater part of the young men 
having either escaped or perished. However, 
some few of these were sent down the Cairo, 
where they were probably embodied in Mehe- 
med Ali's disciplined troops, and sent to ex- 
ercise among the mountains of the Morea the 
same sort of “chasse,” as that of which they 
themselves had so lately been the object, and 
to practise lessons of humanity similar to those 


which they had received from their conqueror. | 


On the Ist of January, 1822, the Pasha, after 
a harassing march through a woody wilderness. 
arrived at Fazoq), the capital of the province of 
that name—the Malek of which advanced to 
meet him, and offer his submission. On the 


12th, he again proceeded southward, and after | 
gome more destructive affairs with the Negroes | 


he crossed the river Toumet, (tributary to the 
Blue River.) at about 10 deg. 50 min. 9 sec. la- 
titude ; and on the 15th, M. Cailliaud discover- 
ed the first indications of gold. To this disco- 
very were now attached the remaining hopes 
of Ismay! ; the conquest of so many barren or 
half-desolate provinces had not satisfied his 
cupidity, and the myriads of slaves, of whom 
he had promised himself easy and profitable 
possession, had proved fierce and dangerous 
enemies; but the gold mines of Quimdmy!, 
recorded by early antiquity, and exaggerated 
by distant rumour, still continued to flatter his 
wishes and his credulity. He entered the pro- 
vince without delay and eagerly commenced 
‘the important search. The first attempt, di- 
rected by M. Cailliaud, and the second by the 
Pasha in person, were very nearly fruitless ; 
but it was still hoped, that the country might 
contain spots more fruitful; and marauding 
parties were despatched to take some natives, 
who might serve as guides to the concealed 
stores of their land. They were so fortunate 
aa to capture a chief, who was conducted trem- 
bling before the Pasha. After covering him 
with the unexpected honour, “ d'un guibeh ou 
doliman de serge rouge,’ (of which the bril- 
liancy formed sv ridiculous a contrast with his 
black skin as to excite the amusement even of 
his own wretched fellow captives.) the Pasha 
questioned him respecting the supposed trea- 


sures 

“ This man, trembling all over, picked up a 
handful of gravel stones, about the size of 
beans, and showing them to the prince, told 
him, that afler the rainy season, there were 
sometimes found bits of gold of that size in the 
hollows of the beds or borders of the rivulets ; 
but that in general they procured this metal in 
powder by washing the sands in the little bowls 
which we had seen.”— 

He pointed out the most favourable places for 
such researches, and conducted the Pasha on 
the following day to one of them. The result 
was exactly such as he had led to expect—a 
few small grains of gold rewarded the labours 
of the day—“le Pacha était d'une humeur de- 
testable, et le depit se peignait sur son visage,” 


and most happily the poor Negro chief took a 
very early opportunity to eseape from his red 
doliman, and the dangers of his splendid capti- 
vity. The search, however, was continued for 
some days longer, of which the most fortunate 
appears not to have produced more than twelve 
grains. And after repeated experiments, M. 
| Cailliand remained convinced, “ que les sables 
de cette region reputés les plus riches ne don- 
nent au lavage, terme moyen, que quatre 
grains d'or par quintal."”’"—vol. iii. p. 18. 

After seventeen days passed among golden 
sands, the Pasha became convinced of their 
barrenness; and as he had thus fairly ascer- 
tained the certainty and extent of his disap- 
pointment; as he had attained the utmost 
bounds which had ever been affixed to his expe- 
| dition, and had exhausted his last and dearest 
hopes, the soldiers eagerly expected the order 
| to return. 

“The Sheygya* had prepared their manni- 
kin in the shape of a man, supposed to repre- 
sent one of themselves; for it is one of their 
established customs to inter an image of this 
kind in the place fixed as the boundary of their 
great expeditions.” 
| On the 5th of February, the order was at 

length given—to continue their march to the 
} south. The soldiers could not conceal their 
| astonishment ; they already considered it a su- 
| pernatural effort by which they had reached 
| their present position. The Sheygya placed 

their “ mannequin” on a camel, and readily 

escorted it on foot, (to the great amusement of 
| the Osmanlis ;) the army continued to advance 
without exhibiting any disposition to mutiny ; 
and in two days they arrived at Singue, the 
province adjacent to Quamaneyl. 

And here, indeed, the limits of progress were 
at length fixed by invincible necessity. The 
Negro inhabitants of the surrounding moun- 
tains had become more daring from success, or 
more furious from their sufferings—the troops 
were harassed in their march, and insulted in 
their encampment—the Pasha's own horses 
were carried off from under the mouths of his 
cannon, and a confederacy, among various 
Negro tribes, for a simultaneous assault on the 
camp was proved to have been formed, though 
fortunately it did not take effect at the time fix- 
ed for it. The army was reduced to about 1200 
men, and was greatly in want of ammunition, in 
which its only advantage consisted. “ J’allai 
voir le Prince: il etait triste et soucieux ; des 
nouvelles affligeantes, qu'il venait de recévoir 
de Sennaar, augmentaient ses inquiétudes sur 
Vembarras de sa position, dont il ne dissimulsit 
pas au reste le danger.”—vol. iii. p. 49. But, 
though afflicted by periodical attacks of fever, 
Ismay] had lost nothing of that energy, which 
through the whole campaign, had supported 
and animated him.} 

“ He must certainly have been endowed with 








* We have retained the orthography of 
Burckhardt. ; 

+ Some boats cha 
ammunition had been 
near Fazoq]. 

t By the way, the only people who offered 


with supplies and 
royed by the natives 





him the slightest resistance were the Sheygya 
and the Negroes. 
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great courage, perseverance, and even genius, | 
to have, with a feeble army of 4000 men, ill- | 


paid and ill-fed, traversed, in all directions, 
barbarous and wild countries, invaded in less 
than two years 450 leagues of territory, con- 
quered twelve provinces and a kingdom, and 
maintained an unceasing struggle with a mul- 
titude of warlike tribes.’ —vol. ii. p. 51. 

—But he yielded at length to destiny, and gave, | 
on the llth of February, the long-expected | 
orders for retreat. 

M. Cailliaud appears at different times to 
have indulged some visionary “g &- that the | 
present expedition would throw light on the 
course, or even the fountains of the White | 
River ; and, doubtless, it was in an agony of 
disappointment at the disappearance of this | 
dream, that before turning his face northward, | 
he mounted an eminence, with his telescope in | 
his hand, and sought to discover the spot | 
where his imagination had placed the source | 
of the White River,—(a spot distant, according | 
to his own map, above 800 miles.) 

“Vain efforts! . .. Ceasing, therefore, to | 
contemplate this horizon, which presented no- 
thing but a complete mass of vapour, I engra- | 
ved the name of France in deep characters upon 
the rock, and transporting myself in imagina- 
tion to that beloved country, I put up a prayer 
that I might be allowed to offer her the tribute 
of my labours; a small tribute certainly, but 
which had cost me great fatigue and suffer- 
ings.” —vol. iii. p. 51. 

The Sheygya were probably employing the 
same moment in the customary interment of 
their ‘“‘ mannequin ;” and these important cere- 
monies duly performed, the army joyously 
commenced its return homewards. 

The men were inspired with new energy; 
the very beasts seemed sensible of the change 
in the direction of march, and their step be- 
eame more rapid and firm. Joy was painted 
on every countenance ; the Bedoiiins and the 
Arnaéuts expressed their own by songs; past 
sufferings were already banished from recollec- 





tion, and every thought and every vow was di- 
rected towards home. 

The traveller soon afterwards took his final 
leave of the Pasha, who had latterly treated 





him with great consideration, and descended 
to Sennaar by water. Ismay! encountered no 
impediments in his return to that place, which 
was hastened by a disappointment in not find- 
ing his brother's division at Fazoq); with which 
reinforcement he had still meditated a new ex- | 
pedition to the southwestward. Ibrahim him- 
self having been overtaken some time before 
by sickness and its attendant circumstances of 
anxiety and despondency, had abruptly quitted | 
the army and returned direct to Egypt; hap- 
pier, in undishonoured obscurity, had he fallen 
among the deserts of the White River, by the 
lance of some naked savage, than to have lived 
to wreak his sullen and sanguinary humour 
upon the unresisting children of Greece, to 
have torn away some of the remaining branches 
of her beauty and vitality, and left in the flow- 
ery valleys of the Morea so deep an impress of 
his horses’ feet, that an age of peace and inde- 
pendence will scar restore their verdure. 
From Sennaar, “brave Ismayl,” not 





many months afterwards, descended to Shendi 
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to repress some insurrection or levy some con- 
tribution, and thence he designed to return to 
Egypt. At Shendi he had the imprudence to 
retire to some distance from his camp, to cele- 
brate, (as it is said,) by a nocturnal banquet, 
the conclusion of his laborious campaign. A 
very few attendants were with him. Malek 


| Nimir (the name means tiger) had — watch- 
| ed for the opportunity of vengeance whi 


ch was 


now presented, and not rejected by him. He 
set fire to the house where the Pasha ‘feasted 


| or reposed, and to the shrubs or the doufrha 


which surrounded it; the young conqueror pe- 
rished in the flames. The soldiers from the 
camp arrived too late for succour, and found 
only the mutilated remains of their prince: 
these were transported to Cairo and there bu- 
ried. 

All his party were taken or massacred; the 
Greek, his Proto-medico, was at first ed, 
that he might be delivered to more deliberate 
torture. 

“First, all his teeth were extracted from 
him, one by one, and distributed among the 
principal persons of the country, who had them 
carefully sewed up in little leather bags, in or- 
der to wear them as amulets ; for in the opinion 
of these superstitious people, the possessor of 
a physician’s tooth is safe from the attacks of 
any disease. After this cruel operation, he 
was put to death.* Malek Nimir took to flight 
with his accomplices, and retreated into Dar- 
four.’’—vol. iii. p. 337. 

We have observed that the first object of 
this expedition, which we have followed with 
no small degree of interest, was the conquest 
of Sennaar, and the numerous provinces com- 

rehended between that kingdom and the 
Eevption frontiers, and that the scheme ex- 


tended to the occupation of the slave-countries 
above Sennaar, and the gold mines sup 


to exist there. Wo have seen that the latter 
enterprise had no permanent result, and little 
even of temporary profit; but we have also 
perceived with astonishment the rapid success 
of the former. This makes us curious to in- 
quire into the actual extent and nature of the 
country so hastily subjected by a force so very 
insignificant, and into the number and resources 
of the various inhabitants, who yielded their 
independence to the terrors of 4000 muskets. 

The extent of the conquered country along 
the river side from the Second Cataract to the 
southern limits of Sennaar (for we shall not 
include the countries above it, so imperfeetly 
subjected and hastily evacuated) cannot be 
reckoned at less than 1200 miles. Of these 
the first 500 may comprehend the provinces of 
Sukkoot, Mahass, Déngola, and Dar-Sheygya ; 
the next 400 will embrace Berber, Shendi, and 
Halfay as far as the confluence of the two riv- 
ers; and the remaining 300 the length of the 
kingdom of Sennaar. It is a much more diffi- 
cult matter to approach to an accurate esti- 
mate of the width of these provinces. M. 
Cailliaud, however, has given some foundation 
to rest upon, when he fixes that of Sennaar at 
about seventy English miles; and perhaps we 


* “Tf have mentioned various traits of the 
atrocious conduct of this person, which tend to 
diminish the regret for his fate.” 
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are safe in affixing the same width to the habi- 
table parts of the three adjacent countries; for 
if that of Halfay, especially.on the western 
bank, in many places falls far short of this ave- 
rage, it is highly probable that both Berber and 
Shendi, which were the heart of ancient Meroe, 


may much exceed it; and certainly in popula- | 


tion these two provinces have suffered much 
less than Halfay from the destructive incur- 


from civil dissentions. To the width of the 
countries below Berber we must aflix a much 
smaller average ; for in many parts, as at the 
cataracts immediately above Dar Sheygya, and 
those extending for nearly 100 miles to the 


south and west of Halfay, the habitable land (to | 


which our inquiries are of course confined) is 
of very narrow extent; and the Nile may be 
said in those tracts to be so fully employed in 
continuing its own existence, as to be little dis- 
posed to fertilize the desert which impedes and 
endangersit. Besides which, the rains, which 
fall abundantly to the south through this long 
tract, either fall not at all here, or scantily and 
eapriciously. The Sheygya, though a warlike, 
are not a numerous race; their cultivable land 
on the borders of the river cannot average 
above three or four miles in width, and we have 
no reason to believe the fertility of their de- 
serts. In parts of Déngola, but in parts only, 
there is a broader extent of rich soil and luxu- 
riant vegetation; but the ravages of the Shey- 
gy have left few hands for its cultivation. In 
endeavouring then to form some estimate of 
the population of the conquered provinces, we 
shall follow M. Cailliaud in computing that of 
Sennaar at 600,000 souls; the countries be- 
tween Sennaar and Dar Sheygya may contain 
somewhat more; and thence down to the se- 
cond cataract we may content ourselves with 
reckoning half that number; and thus the 
whole will not much exceed a million and a half. 
in this calculation we include, of course, those 
Arabs who are occasionally associated in the 
villages with the indigenous natives, and such 
of the Nomads, whether engaged in pasturage 
or commeree, as confine their wandering habi- 
tations to the adjacent deserts. 

But the capatnlities of the more southern of 
these provinces, those especially which lie 
above the confluence of the Nile and the Asta- 
boras, do not discredit their ancient glory. 

“ Watered by the surrounding rivers, ferti- 
lized, especially towards the south, by the pe- 
riodical rains which bring back vegetation, even 
amid the sands of the desert, this country must 
yield a rich return to the labours of the mtelli- 
gent and active cultivator.” 

This was written among the ruins of Meroé; 
still higher up the river the traveller was more 
than onee reminded of the scenery of Europe ; 
at one time the banks of the Loire, at another 
the lake of Como, were recalled to his recol- 
lection. ‘The animal productions increased in 
variety and sometimes in beauty; ostriches and 
wild asses inhabit the deserts of Berber; in 
Haltay, below the confluence of the rivers, are 
found the traces of the giraffe; presently the 
track of the elephant and the signs of his might 
were observed in forests inhabited by birds of 
brighter plumage and of shriller cry. The 
hlack and white ibises of ancient Egypt were 


. mus is found to increase, as 
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discovered somewhat ingher, ‘I'he hippgpota - 
the crocodile di- 


minishes, in abundance, and the lion and the 
rhinoceros are numbered among the natives of 


Sennaar. Farther south, the spacious forests, 
with their green apes and pendulous: birds’ 
nests, confound all our usual notions of African 
scenery. Almost every where we find proofs 


| of the careless luxuriance of nature, every 
sions of the Sheygya, and less than Sennaar | 


where contrasted with the wretchedness and 
debasement of man. 
The religion of the conquered provinces is 


, exclusively Mahometan; varying, indeed, in 


zeal and purity, from Sennaar, where one 
mosque is found sufficient for the devotion of 
the whole population, to Dar Sheygya, whose 
Arabian orthodoxy despises the spurious Maho- 
metanism of the Turk. As to the regions to 
the south and south-west of Sennaar, it would 
seem that the black inhabitants are divided be- 
tween paganism and uncircumcised islamism 
Those who follow the latter persuasion are 
doubtless to be ranked among the least honour- 
ed of the servants of Mahomet ; of the pagans 
the greater portion offer their vows rather to 
the temperate brightness of the moon, than to 
the burning god of day; and it is probable that 
the mysterious mutability of the former in- 
creases the superstitious reverence of her wor- 
shippers. But it would seem (from such in- 
formation as M. Cailliaud was enabled to col- 
lect) that on the banks of the White River 
both the Prophet and the moon are equally dis- 
regarded, and that the stars alone are objects 
of adoration. One thing appears certain ; that 
predestination is a main principle of action 
among all these savages, whether Mahometan 
or Pagan; some instances of its activity are 
given us by M. Cailliaud. And another fact is 
no less certain, and far more deplorable, that 
if we except the people dwelling around the 
sources of the Blue River, there is no nation or 
tribe that drinks of the Nile or any of its tribu- 
tary streams, or wanders over its wild deserts, 
which has any knowledge of Christianity.” 
The Christian traveller who throws on these 
vast regions any regard of serious observation 
is most painfully reminded of this truth, when 
he beholds the many fragments and memorials 
of his religion which are scattered under his 
feet. These remains are most abundant in the 
lower provinces,t from Dar Sheygya to Wady 
Halfa; they are every where found, at no very 
considerable intervals, a the river side. 
They consist chiefly of ruined churches of rude 
architecture, of which the interior is generally 
adorned by pictures of the Virgin or St. George, 
according to the Greek festien. The space 
adjacent to these is usually covered by a mul- 
titude of tombstones which seem to attest the 
superior populousness of former days. n fact, 





* Of course the Copts, who are confined te 
Egypt, and are thinly scattered even there, are 


excepted. 

t [n the igher countries, M. Cailliaud found 
two or three Christian inscriptions in the ruins 
of Meroé. He remarks that some of the cala- 
bashes used by the idolaters above Sennaat 
were impressed with the figure of the cross. 
There is a Christian ruin very near the con- 
fluence ef the White and Biue rivers. 
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te whole face of this country bears deep rnd 
lasting marks of the infliction of some mighty 
calamity, whose fruits are desolation and mise- 
ry. In Dar Sheygya some small granite co- 
lumns are found, with the cross sculptured on 
the capital; and in Old Dongola, the only build- 
ing not absolutely wretched, was once a Chris- 
tian convent and is now a Mahometan mosque. 
But the spot where these interesting vestiges of 
our faith are most numerous and most perfect, 
is the long tract of rocky islands, which forms a 
succession of cataracts from Wady Halfa almost 
ashighas Soleb. It is probable that Christian- 
ity, when it had been driven by the arms of the 
Arabs from the plains of Shendi and Dongola, 
took refuge in these savage fastnesses, and lin- 
gered and fought behind their granite battle- 
ments, beaten by the rushing waters. Indeed 
their inhabitants are related still to retain some- 
what of a fierce and intractable character. 

From noticing the rade memorials of Chris- 
tianity, we proceed up the stream of time to 
visit the monstrous monuments of the supersti- 
tion of antiquity. As both of these have their 
peculiar interest with the traveller, so both re- 
ceive their peculiar respect from the native. 
The former are held holy, as the feeble notices 
of a religion which lives and flourishes, and 
which is once destined, if there be any truth in 
ancient prophecy, to reign over the kingdoms 
of the east. The latter are regarded as the re- 
lics of a gigantic race, whose name and whose 
religion have long passed away from among 
men, and will never be restored ; yet are they 
not approached without awe, and a species of 
superstition. 

From Wady Halfa, as high as the province 
of Halfay, these monuments are occasionally 
found on the river side, or in the neighbouring 


that of Soubah, situated on the right bank of 
the Blue River, before its junction with the 


Bahr-el-Abiad, at about 15 deg. 10 min. of lati- | 


tude. A broken sphinx in the midst of ruin- 


been the city of Saba. Whatever buildings 
may once have adorned the kingdom of Sen- 
naar have now utterly disappeared, which is 
no doubt correctly attributed to the scarcity of 
sand and limestone, as well as to the periodi- 
cal rains prevailing in that country. 

Between Wady Halfa and Soubah, (a dis- 
tanee along the river of about 900 miles,) as 
many as fourteen or fifteen s might be 
pointed out, which are marked by the remains 
of antiquity. ‘To three of these, possessing su- 
perior claims on our attention, we shall chiefly 
confine ourselves, taking them in the order of 
their diseovery from north to south. We mean 
those of Mount Berkel. of Assour, and of Naga 
and El Mecaourat. We mean no disparage- 
ment to the other remains, or to undervalue 
the labours which have been bestowed on their 
description, and delineation: and least of all 
do'we intend any insult tothe Temple of Soleb, 
which we suspect to be the most graceful and 
pict monument yet discovered above 
the second cataract ; but the extent and posi- 
tion of the three which we have weteetsid de. 
mand somewhat closer i tion. 

1. The rains of Mount Borke! are situated 
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in Dar Sheyeys, near a village ealled Merawe, 
at about 16 deg. 31 min. of north lat. They 
occupy very considerable space on both banks 
of the river. On the right, between the moun- 
tain and the river, close to the former, are 
found the remains of seven or eight stone 
buildings, at least six of which were temples 
Some of these are in a state of entire decay 
and decomposition, others have been crushed 
by the fall of fragments of rock from the 
mountain's side. The most perfect is the Ty- 
phonium, a temple of about 100 feet in length, 
partly built and partly excavated in the rock 


“Tn the multitude of hieroglyphical legends 
which accompany all the figures of this monu- 
ment, we recognise every where, close to that 
of the king, two hieroglyphical rings (or car- 
touches), which. according to M.. Champol- 
lion’s important discovery, inform us that this 
monarch is Taracus, the first of the Ethiopian 
dynasty who invaded Egypt, and formed the 
twenty-fifth dynasty of the chronological canon 
of Manetho, in the eighth century before the 
Christian era. The style of the figures and or- 
naments of this temple, is the pure style of the 
monuments of Egypt and Lower Nubia.” —vol. 
iii, p. 215. 

The most extensive remains are those of @ 
temple, probably of less ancient date than the 
Typhonium, of which the length is not less 
than 450 English feet. This magnificent edi- 
fice has contained more than eighty-four co- 
lumns, besides sphinxes and granite altars co- 
vered with sculptures, and was numbered, we 
doubt not, among the most splendid ornaments 
in Ethiopia. No traces of that splendour at 
present exist, and the labours of the traveller, 
exploring the bases of the columns and the 


desert. ‘The most southerly yet discovered is | vestiges of the walls amid heaps of dust and 


rubbish, are unrewarded by any object of admi- 
ration 

A little farther from the river, on the edge 
of the desert, are the remains of thirteen pyra- 


is ienstedt telek-to alt that vectaies of mids; they are small, and for the most part, 


what M. Cailliaud very fairly supposes to have | 


in very good preservation ; the largest is not 
more than eighty feet in base ; several do not 
exceed half that size ; some are of still smaller 
dimensions. They appear to be of very differ- 
ent ages; the most ancient have no sanctuary 
or consequent hieroglyphical inscriptions ;— 
there are others of which the sanetuaries have 
vaulted roofs," and these are decidedly the 
most modern; the rest belong to an interme- 
diate age. 

On the left bank, a few miles higher than 
Mount Berkel, stands another body of pyra- 
mids of greater magnitude and antiquity 
There are fifteen of considerable magnitude, 
varying from 25 to 30 yards in base; one only 
much exceeds the dimensions of the rest, be- 
ing about 50 yards in base. This last presents 
the singular appearance of a smail interior py- 
ramid of a different age, stone, and architec- 
ture,t enclosed by a thick pyramidal case, 





* Several temples of the Oasis of Thebes 
have also vaulted roofs, although these monu- 


ments bear hieroglyphical sculptures.”—(vol 
iii. p. 210. 

+t “ This interior building seems to form 
ahout two-thirds of the whole strueture ¢ Jr i« 
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which has now greatly fallen away and be- 
trayed its secret. These buildings are formed 
of a coarse pudding-stone, whose friability has 
greatly accelerated their general dilapidation. 
M. Cailliaud is, no doubt, perfectly correct 
in supposing these ruins to be the remains of 
Napata, which was originally the second city, 
and latterly the capital, of Ethiopia. We are 
only surprised that he should have found any 
difficulty in coming to this conclusion, or made 
any boast of it as a discovery of his own, be- 
eause our English travellers who visited this spot 
before him, and whose plans and descriptions 
agree in every material point with his own, 
formed and published the same opinion about 
four years before the appearance of his work. 
—(Waddington's Travels in Ethiopia, p. 186.) 
The locality of Mount Berkel is favourable 
to the position of a great city, not from the 
fertility of the surrounding country, which is 
not remarkable, but from the extraordinary 
bend in the river, which takes place between 
18 deg. and 19 deg. 20 min. of latitude, and 
brings the inhabitants of that portion of its 
banks into easy and near communication with 
those who dwell above them to the eastward, 
or below them to the west. Thus the same 
intermediate position which furnishes the 
Sheygya with facilities of depredation, for- 
merly gave commercial advantages to the 


peaceful merchants of Napata ; for Shendi on | 


the one hand, and Déngola on the other, are 
respectively distant not more than sixty and 
twenty-five hours across the desert from Me- 
rawe. This circumstance will sufficiently ac- 
count for the existence of an important city 
upon or near the place, where we have disco- 


vered the ruins of Napata; the magnificent | 


rock of Berkel may have decided the exact 
spot for its erection. 

2. From the ruins of Mount Berkel we as- 
ecend to the Tarabyls of Assour, and our inte- 
rest increases as we proceed ; for the situation 
of Assour, near the right bank of the Nile, 
about sixty miles above its junction with the 
Astaboras, very nearly agrees with the sup- 
posed latitude as well as peninsular position of 
Meroé. The vast extent of ruins there disco- 
vered, establishes the identity of the true place 
beyond any dispute. In comparing these re- 
mains with those of Napata, we first observe, 
that the space occupied by them is far more 
considerable; that they are in general more 
dilapidated, and that the vast mounds of rub- 
bish every where heaped up must have been 
formed by the ruins of private as well as pub- 
lic buildings. The latter consist, as at Nepata, 


ef temples and — Of the temples | 


there is not one whose remains can be traced 
with any certainty ; of that which appears to 
have been the largest, the front wall was about 
twenty-five feet in thickness; an avenue of 
lions, in sandstone, stood before the portal, 
and a wall appears to have surrounded it at 
some little distance. The pyramids stand as 
usual on the borders of the desert. Of the first 
and smaller group there are still twenty, of 





of neat workmanship, and composed of a hard 
light-coloured sandstone.”—Waddington's Vi- 
sut to Ethiomia 


which M. Cailliaud was enabled to measure 
the base and inclination. 

«“ Around these monuments I discovered the 
traces of seventy-five other buildings, which 
were no doubt so many small pyramids, de- 
signed for covering mummy pits.”—vol. ii. p. 
151. 

The largest of these is not more than thirty 
four feet in base and about fifty-nine feet in 
height ; some of them scarcely exceed a third 
of these dimensions. 

“ The front stones are only from thirty to 
forty centimétres in height; only some layers 
of freestone compose the four walls of the py- 
ramid ; the interior is a mere mass of rugged 
stones, confusedly heaped together, and ce- 
mented with elay.’—vol. ii. p. 152. 

The larger group is situated farther to the 
eastward, on two adjoining eminences ; of the 
southernmost of these there are nine only ca- 
pable of measurement, which vary from forty- 
three to twenty-one feet in base. There ‘are 
vestiges of thirty-eight others, of which the 
very materials have nearly disappeared. Those 
to the north are in a more elevated situation, 
and therefore less in danger from the invasion 
of the sands, or the “sejour des pluies ;” they 
are consequently in very good preservation, 
and M. Cailliaud was enabled to take the mea 
| surement of twenty-two of them; the largest 

seems to be about sixty feet in base ; many are 

extremely small. Most of the pyramids ap- 
| pear to have had little sanctuaries attached to 
| them, and in one of them M. Cailliaud found 
the roof vaulted, as we have already noticed in 
those of Mount Berkel. 

“ | examined very attentively if this vault 
| was not the work of some subsequent restore- 
| tions; but a border of serpents, serving as 2 
| frame to Egyptian sculptures, and evidently 
of the same date with them—a border which 
extended above the spring of the arch ; finally, 
the uniformly ancient state of the materials,— 
| convinced me that all the parts of this build- 
ing had been constructed simultaneously. 

Our own opinion certainly leads us to consi- 
der these as the oldest recorded specimens of 
| the arch, and to attribute the honour of that 
| invention to the Ethiopians; we admit some 

difficulty in reconciling such progress in archi- 
| tecture with the rade workmanship visible in 
other parts even of the same monuments; but 
| this is not removed by supposing them to be 
| long to a more modern age ; indeed such con: 
_ fusion rather indicates the carelessness of bigh 
| antiquity, than the minute and elaborate dil 
| gence of later days. The only plausible ground 
on which the ruins of Berkel have ever elaim- 
| ed to be those of Meroé,* is the circumstance 
| of their vicinity to a village called Merawe. 
| But this is entirely removed by the fact men- 

tioned by M Cailliaud, that a place not far 
| from Assour, covered with remains of ancient 
| buildings, is called El Meraouy. We may add, 
that in the desert between Berkel and Assour, 
there is a rock called Hadjar Meroueh ; there 


* See the Review of Waddington and Han- 
bury’s Travels in No. LXXXI. of the Edin 
burgh Review. The candid author of that ar 
ticle has, we doubt net, already. changed his 
opinion. 
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is a village Merreh in Halfay, and in Egypt it- 
self a Maraou; the sound is. common to al- 
most every, province of the Nile; and certainly 
Merawe can prove nothing in favour of Berkel 
which Meraouy does not equally prove for 
Assour ; all our other data are in favour of the 
latter. 

M. Cailliaud is the first traveller who has 
explained and described the ruins of Meroé, 
and we give him the more credit, because the 
excursion from the camp which enabled him to 
doso, was attended with some personal risk ; but 
it seems probable, that a part of them had alrea- 
dy been traversed both by Bruce (vol. iv. p. 538) 
and Burekhardt (p. 275), describing a place op- 

ite to Gourgos,* near the Mountain Gib- 
bainy, a little below Shendi. Bruce says, 

“ We saw here heaps of broken pedestals, 
like those of Axum, all plainly designed for 
the statues of the dog-star, and some pieces 
of obelisk likewise with hieroglyphics, almost 
totally obliterated. The Arabs told us these 
ruins were very extensive, and that many 
pieces of statues, both of men and animals, had 
been dug up there ... it is impossible to avoid 
risking a guess that this is the ancient city of 
Meroé, whose iatitude should be 16 deg. 26 
min,” 

Nearly at the same place, Burckhardt no- 
ticed some mounds of rubbish and red burnt 
bricks, and some foundations of buildings con- 
structed of hewn stones; but, unfortunately, 
he was prevented from extending his observa- 
luons, 

Thus it is rather curieus to find M Cailliaud 
triumphantly expressing his surprise, that nei- 
ther Bruce nor Burckhardt have given any in- 
dieations of these ruins (vol. iii. p. L01). How- 
ever, the honour of making them distinctly 
known to our curiosity, and useful to our re- 
searches, is entirely his own, and he has de- 
served by his exertions the good fortune which 
enabled him to do so. 

3. At a place called Naga, a little above 
Shendi, on the river side, are the remains of a 
Typhonium and other ruins; and at about 
twenty-five miles from that place, nearly S. by 
E., at some distance from the Nile, is another 
spot of the same name, covered by more re- 
markable monuments. 

“ The first object which attracted my atten- 
tion was a temple entirely covered with Egyp- 
tian sculptures, with its pylonum and a portico 
of Greco-Roman architecture, mingled with 
Egyptian ornaments. Farther on were the 
rus of another great temple, adorned with 
sculptures of finished workmanship, and pre- 
ceded by avenues of sphinxes; those of a 
fourth (?) smaller monument ; the traces of se- 
veral other buildings levelled to the ground, 
and at some distance those of a public pool.’ — 
vol. iii. p. 125. 





* M. Cailliaud passed the isle of Kourkos, 
and the ruins in question on his return; no 
doubt they were the suburbs of Mero¢. A few 
miles lower down he passed through those of 
El-Marouk, which are only a quarter of a 
league to the south of Assour, and thence the 
temples or tarabyls were visible. But certain- 
ly these were not geen either by Bruce or 
Burckhardt. 
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The small temple is the best preserved, and 
is covered with historical sculptures; on the 
principal facade of the pylonum is the colossal 
| figure of the triumphant monarch, holding by 
| the hair thirty-three captives, on their knees 

in the attitude of supplication ; on its left side 
is a similar representation, except that the 
| principal personage here is a female. This 
| peculiarity is a fresh proof that women had 
privileges in Ethiopia which they enjoyed 
not in Egypt or Lower Nubia, where the prin 
cipal actors in all sculptural representations 
are men. Some of the figures are executed in 
a rude and heavy style, and the “ embonpoint 
des personnages” exhibits a people differing 
exceedingly in physique from the Egyptians, 
however resembling them in taste and religion 
(iii, 131.) So says M. Cailliaud. Our own 
consideration of this subject rather leads us to 
conclude, that the difference in question arises 
only from the greater refinement which the 
Egyptians introduced into the art which they 
had received from the south. The simpler 
Ethiopian was contented to represent the hu- 
man form such, or nearly such, as it usually ex 
isted. The more polished sculptor of Thebes 
and Memphis invented his beau idéal, estab- 
lished it as an universal model, and presented 
the figures formed upon it to the admiration of 
his own country, and to the astonishment or 
ridicule of every other. 

M. Cailliaud discovered the traces of at least 
seven monuments, and he observed that the 
temples here, like the tarabyls of Assour, faced 
the east, a fact which he considers connected 
with the worship of the sun. Other ruins, 
even more extensive than these, are reported 
to exist, at the distance of two days’ journey 
in the interior, and doubtless they adorned the 
ancient commercial road, which led from the 
Nile to Axum, or to Port Adulis on the Red 
Sea; but this country was now occupied by a 
tribe of Arabs in open rebellion against the 
Turks, and it was therefore inaccessible to M 
Cailliaud.* 

About twelve miles nearly north of Naga, 
are the ruins of E!-Mecaourat—for the de- 
scription of these we must refer to M. Cail 
liaud’s detailed account, as well as his plans 
and drawings; within our narrow limits we 
should fail in any attempt to render ourselves 
intelligible. Suffice it to say, that, though the 
remains of some small temples are distinguish- 
able, the form of the principal buildings proves 
a different object in the construction ; and M 
Cailliaud may possibly be correct, when he 
supposes this place to have been the College 
or University of Ethiopia; and in as far ue 
government, as well as the education, of the 
people was, in fact, vested in the priesthood, 
it may have been the holy capital, or Hiero- 
= of the empire. The whole circumference, 

wever, does not exceed eight hundred Yards, 
nor the length of the central edifice 45 feet ; 
there are some sculptures on the columns, but 
none on either of the walls; some fragments of 
statues are found among the ruins. We should 
add, that, while some of the monuments bear 
* M. Cailliaud reasonably supposes that they 
may be the ruins of Mandeyr, the ancient ca- 
pital of the pastoral Arabs. 
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marks of high antiquity, others are distinguish- 
ed by the i style of sculpture, 


and are evidently the productions of a much 
later age. There are no tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood, nor any remains of private habita- 
tions. The stones composing the buildings 
are of exceedingly small dimensions, seldom 
exceeding a foot in length, or half that height. 

“ According to the tradition of the country 
the name of El Mecaourat was that of the an- 
cient fakirs who inhabited these vast edifices ; 
this tradition would be a farther confirmation 
of the opinion that this place was consecrated 
to education.”"—vol. iii. p. 158. 

The ruins of Ethiopia have not been produc- 
tive of inscriptions; those of Mount Berkel 
have furnished only two, in the Ethiopic cha- 
racter; the names of some Greek bishops were 
found sculptured at Assour, and nothing, we 
believe, of more importance ; and the disco- 
veries of that description made at E} Mecaou- 
rat were confined to two in Greek, (p. 159,) 
and one in Latin; all of them are extremely 
short, and on that account only we shall pre- 
sent the last to our readers :— 


“VICINA. [POST (or rer)}] MVLTOS AN 
NOS. FELICITER. VENIT 

EX. VRBE. MENSE. ATHYR 
et Ce wwe lye” 


Any attempt to ascertain the precise age of 
these various monuments of ancient days would 
lead us into a long, and, probably, fruitless dis- 
quisition ; but we cannot err in assigning them 
to two very different and distant epochs in the 
history of Ethiopia. Nor do we hesitate to 
express our opinion, that the most ancient are 
anterior to the similar, but more elaborate, edi- 
fices of Egypt. The greater rudeness and di- 
lapidation of what litUe remains to us—the un- 
affected (shall we say natural) gracefulness of 
many of the sculptured figures, and the supe- 
rior reverence every where paid to Ammon 
and to Typhon, the good and evil genii of the 
Shepherds of the Desert, give strong indica- 
tions of higher antiquity ; and, at least, oblige 
us to believe, that Ethiopia, whether she were 
the model of Egypt or not, was assuredly not 
her imitator. t e little information which we 
possess respecting the ancient history of the 
two countrics, certainly leads us to the same 
conclusion. 

The course of the Nile from Fazoql on the 
Blue River down to the Second Cataract, is 
delineated by M. Cailliaud with diligence, and 
probably with fidelity. The observations were 
made by M. Letorzec, M. Cailliaud’s fellow- 
traveller. This gentleman, whom M. Cail- 
liaud does not represent either as a naturalist 
or an antiquarian, sometimes employed his 
spare time in exercising the most pleasing of- 
fices of humanity. 

“ Having much less to occupy his attention 
than I had, he employed his leisure hours in at- 
tending to the sick, and he was fortunate enough 
to cure two young women in our neighbour- 
hood of a fever. This cure made so much 
noise, that in a short time all the sick for miles 
round came to im our aid. The women 
here are in general remarkable for their fine 
forms; the twe especially, whom M. Letorzec 
restored to health, were gifted with counte- 
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nances so sweet, graceful and regularly beau 
tiful, that had it not been for their tawny com 


plexion, they might have appeared without dis 
advantage by the side of our prettiest Euro. 
s.""—vol. iii. 


The scene of M. Letorzec’s gallant humanity 
was no other than the very ruins of Meroé 
and we have, therefore, the more pleasure in 
quoting this e, because it gives us the 
means of refuting the ancient calumny respect 
ing the deformity of the ladies of that eapita!. 

especting the White River, the true mys- 
terious Nile, we still know little more than the 
most ignorant of our forefathers. The division, 
at first commanded by Ibrahim Pasha, con- 
tinued, after the desertion of their prince at 
El Querebyn, to traverse the desert to the 
south-west, until they arrived at the mountains 
of Draka, whence they beheld its ample steam 
rolling towards the north; but they did not 
sage - may © in either direction, and we 
ave still no other information respecting i! 
than unsatisfactory report. All that is deliver 
ed to us, with any certainty, is, that, contrary 
to the account of Bruce, (vol. iii. p. 96,) ite 
waters rise and fall at the same period with 
those of the Blue River; and that, at their 
confluence, in 15° 37’ 10” of north latitude, 
the width of the former (at the end of May) 
is from 500 to 600 paces. 

“I could successively observe the current o! 
the White River, and that of the Blue River 
the latter is much less rapid, and narrower by 
one-third than the former. I had some water 
drawn from each, and on comparing them | 
found that the water of the White River is « 
little milky, a fact of which some time after 
I satisfied myself completely. The Blue River. 
in the southern regions, generaliy runs over @ 
rocky bottom, and it derives its name from its 
clearness; the waters of the White River, on 
the contrary, probably roll along a bed of clay.” 
—vol. ii. p. 202. 

One of the latest victims offered up to the 
Spirit of African discovery was our country- 
man, Captain Gordon His object was to pe- 
netrate to the very fountains of the White 
River. For an enterprise so nearly hopeless, 
he deemed that his only chance of success wa: 
to travel asan Arab. To fit himself for this 
character, he immediately adopted the dress, 
food, and habits of that hardy people ; he of. 
fered himself to every description of privation 
and fatigue; he avoided not the burning sun, 
and plunged into the river in every temper: 
ture. His vigorous constitution appeared to 
favour his first efforts; but ere he arrived a! 
Sennaar, possibly even before he had beheld 
the fulness of that stream whose source he des- 
tined to disclose, he fell sick and died! But 
this lamentable example was not wanted to 
prove to us the inefficacy of individual exertion 
to attain this object, and such objects’ as this. 
If, however, the Egyptiens shall be enabled to 
retain the kingdom of Sennaar for many years 
longer, and to establish there as firm a govern 

* “Thad preserved some of the water of each 
of these rivers in order to subject them to 
analysis; but I lost them along with other 
vases containing reptiles, which were broker 
by the fall of my camels.” 
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meat as Mehemed Ali has established in some 
of‘ his nearer conquests, there are still hopes 
that progress may be made towards the solu- 
tion of this grand geographica! problem, even 
in our generation. 

The numerous drawings and plans which ac- 
company M. Cailliaud’s work are well exe- 


euted, and generally well designed; and we | 


ueed not say are frequently necessary to the 

perfect understanding of the remains of anti- 

quity. His map of the Nile is mach more dis- 

tinct and aecurate than any that we possess, 

and ought to be in the hands of every African 
rapher. 

o M. Cailliaud we desite to express our 
gratitude for much information diligently col- 
leeted, and for the most part unaffectedly de- 
livered ; and to assure him, that—in return for 
his many anxious days and sleepless nights, 
and the fatigue, risk and suffering whiclt he 
has. encountered in his generous efforts to ex- 
tend the boundaries of knowledge—his labours 
are not unappreciated by his contemporaries, 
and will not escape the notice of posterity. 


——e—— 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

THE KUZZILBASH. A TALE OF KHO. 
RASAN. 3 vols. Henry Colburn, New Bur- 
lington Street, London, 1223 
Cowrstperine the almost universal attraction 

of Eustern fiction, and the number of accom- 

plished travellers, qualified by long residence 
to afford true and vivid pictures of the manners 
of those oriental nations, among whom they 


have been sojourners, it does appear strange 
that so few efforts should have been made in a 
department of literature, so popular and enga- 


ging. That the task of filling the hiatus thus 
ft, is most difficult, we admit; yet we have 
already seen the difficulties, great as they are, 
surmounted by at least one author, and only 
wonder that other writers, almost equally quali- 
fied for the task, should not have started for- 
ward to 


“ Partake the triumph, and pursue the gale.” 


The truth is, that the studies of a person 
who would acquire an intimate knowledge of 
the manners, habits, feelings of a nation, must 
not be. limited to the journal of the traveller, 
or the researches of the historian. It is only 
from a series of individual portraits,—by repre- 
senting men in their domestic as well as in 
their public relations—by exposing to view, 
not merely their actions, but their motives, b 
exhibiting them, in short, as they exist im all 
their widely ramified connexions, with religion, 
with government, and with each other, that an 
accurate judgment can be tormed of the genius 
and character of a people. It is only by a story 
skilfully constructed and happily adapted to the 
purposes it is intended to effeet, that this know- 
ledge in its fullest extent can be imparted. In 
other words, it is an Eastern novel alone which 
can be made the vehicle of such interesting but 
minute i ion, as can jead us to any inti- 
mate cemmunion with nations differing so 
widely from ourselvesin every thing of thought 
or ci inci observance. 


circumstance, principle or 
Had works of this sort formed any portion of 
Museum.—Vo1. X1it 





the scanty but. precious relics of ancient 
Greece, how. vast would be our increase of 
knowledge on all those points,which at present 
admit = of the vague conjectures of the an- 
tiquarian! Nay, did we possess but one single 
story of Athenian fiction, in how great, a de- 
gree would not the history, the philosophy, the 
poetry, of the most glorious and interesting era 
recorded in the annals of mankind, have been 
illustrated and explained! _How. many. doubts 
would at once be removed, how many con- 
jectures currected, how many erroneous con- 
clusions set at naught! As it is, of much 
which it would be most interesting to know, of 
the habitudes and modes of thou vt of a people 
whose productions have modelled the taste, 
and ennobled the imagination, of all succeeding 
generations, we are, and must continue igno- 
rant. Through a medium always obscure, and 
frequently fallacious, we can view them only 
as a whole, in their collective and external re- 
lations, while all the minuter features which 
would have lent beauty and accuracy. to the 
picture, must remain without the scope of our 
observation 
It has been said that knowledge is power, 

and it is true; but surely it is no less so, that 
knowledge is pleasure ; nor, of al! the modifi 
cations of pleasure, of which our nature is sus- 
ceptible, is that the least noble and enduring, 
which is derived from works in which instruc- 
tion is united to the highest excitement of the 
imagination, and of all the best and deepest 
sympathies of the human heart. Such a work 
is Anastasius; one of the proudest and most 
successful efforts of contemporary genius, 
which at once raised its author, previously 
known only asa dilettante dissertatoron chairs, 
chimney-pieces, and chaises longues, to the 
very foremost rank of literary distinction. We 
confess we know of no work in the whole cir- 
cle of British Literature which displays great- 
er vigour of conception, or exercises an influ- 
ence more sowerfial nil despotic over the feel- 
ings and the imagination of the reader. In all 
its delineations, there is a freedom of pencil, 
and a vividness and splendour of colouring, 
which mark the hand of a master, while the 
truth of the picture in its details, its rigid and 
close adherence to all the lineaments of huma- 
nity, modified in their development and form 
by the thousand visionary and material influ- 
ences which affect our nature, has never been 
surpassed, even by the most unimaginative and 
prosaic historian. The story of Euphrosyne is 
a fine specimen of the very loftiest power, 
somewhat wantonly exercised on matter full of 
difficulty and danger. The author shows him- 
self on the brink of a precipice, but he does not 
fall; and we think our language affords no- 
thing more full of melancholy beauty, than the 
latter portion of the work, but above all, that 
which relates to the illness and death of his 
son. ‘Such descriptions as these will not die. 
The tooth of time wi!! not injure the pages of 
Anastasius ; they bear the stamp of immortali- 
t a tac det. 

arte sean was followed by Hajji Baba, 
work altogether of inferior pretensions, and yet 
excellent. in its-kind. The author knew his 
own powers tdo well to at t a-fruitless ri- 
valry with his predecessor, and pitched his tone 

No. 76.—3 8 
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in a lower—we think t60 low a—key. His 
model is evidently Le Sage ; and Hajji Baba is 
in truth nothing more than a Persian Gil Blas, 
equally unprincipled and uninteresting in his 
own personal attributes, yet affording scope, in 
the narration of his vicissitudes and adventures, 
for description of all ranks of society in Persia, 


and in the other countries of which, in the pro- | 
gress of the story, he becomes a visiter. We | 


are thus furnished with a series of portraits 
drawn from the life, and animated with all the 
spirit which the Promethean skill of the artist 
enabled him to infuse. One advantage of the 
plan undoubtedly is, that it obviates the neces- 
sity of any regularly constructed plot, while it 

ives ample room and verge enough for intro- 

action of incident and delineation of manuers. 
We wish Mr. Morier—for such is the name of 
the author of Hajji Baba—had thought proper 
to invest his hero with a degree of principle and 
feeling somewhat greater, which, we trust, 
would not have injured the truth of the deli- 
neation. 


Altogether, however, the book is clever and | 


amusing, and the manners of the different 
classes of society in Persia are painted with a 

aceful felicity of touch, which bears abun- 
fant evidence of the skill of the artist. All oc- 
casions of deep feeling he avoids, and even 
when they naturally occur in the course of the 
narrative, they are slurred over in a manner 
which shows pretty strongly, that the forte of 
the author does not lie in the pathetic. 

Between these two works—below Anasta- 
sius, but, in all respects, above Hajji Baba— 
would we place the Adventures of a Kuzzil- 
bash. It is a work of great talent and origi- 
nality; full of vivid and vigorous description 
and pers adventure, of perilous es- 
eapes by flood and field, of broil and battle, of 
human passion and human crime. 

The word Kuzzilbash, or Redhead, as our 
readers know—or, more probably, as they do 
not know—is employed in the present day to 
designate a Persian soldier, though in former 
times it was exclusively applied to seven 
tribes, who, in the reign of Shah Ismael the 
first, formed a sort of body-guard to their mo- 
narch, and were bound by covenant to defend 
the Sheah faith against the accursed followers 
of Omar. The hero, whose adventures form 
the staple of the work, is represented as of dis- 
tinguished lineage, being the son of a chief of 
the tribe of Affshar, which occupies a small 
district in the province of Khorasan. His res- 
pectable father, we are informed, was a person 
of truly moderate desires, and contented with 
a very limited exercise, of the privileges of a 
polygamist. He had only two wives, of whom 
the mother of our hero was the favourite. Is- 
mael—for in such name does he rejoice—was 
not born for several years after their union, and 
his birth Was not unaccompanied by fearful 
omens, His mother, having fallen asleep one 
day after coming out of the bath, is visited by 
a dream of fearful import, which is afterwards 
fully realized in the miefortunes of the family, 
and the perils by which the life of her son is 
assailed. The worthy matron is slowly reco- 
vering from her accouchement, having had, 
what in Scottish phrase is called, “a sair time 
o't,"’ when she is visited by Roushun-u-deen 
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Sheikh Allee Calunder, a dervish equally cele- 
brated for his profound wisdom, his unrivalled 
sanctity, and the impenetrable mystery which 
hung over his character, and the habits of his 
life. As this personage plays rather a striking 
part in the story, it may be as well to allow the 
author to shadow forth his character and attri- 
butes. 

“ The Skeikh was believed to be a native of 
India, a land fertile in magicians and necro- 
| mancers, as well as in saints and sages; but 
| though the person and extraordinary attributes 
| of this holy man were well known in Persia, 
| and throughout all the east, no one in all these 
| countries could give any account either of his 
| family, the place of his birth, his age, or even 

of the way in which he lived and moved from 

place to place. Strange tales were told of his 
| age, and of the power he possessed of trans- 





| 


porting himself to great distances in an incre- 
dibly short time :—his appearance was that of 
a man in the prime of life, yet he had been 
known to speak of periods and events of very 
remote occurrence, as from his own know- 
ledge, so that those who heard him were con- 
strained to believe that his mortal span had 
been prceternaturally extended. He was never 
seen to partake either of meat or drink, and a 
comparison of dates between travellers in coun- 
tries widely distant, who each had met with 
this extraordinary person, reduced them to the 
perplexing dilemma of attributing to him the 
power of ubiquity, or of a miraculously rapid 
locomotion. 

“ The Skeikh was believed to profess the te- 
nets of that sect of religious sceptics called 
Sooffees ; but the rigid austerity and self-de- 
nial of his life, its blameless tenor, and the pow- 
er of his eloquence in the mosques, when 
preaching to the people on the sublimer doc- 
trines of their religion, all caused him to be 
looked upon as a worthy pillar of Islamism ;— 
| even the priests and Moollahs of the most ce- 
| lebrated calnes, though they hated and feared 
him for his extraordinary influence and endow- 
ments, did not dare to deny his claims to su- 
pereminent piety. 
| «But the Sheikh possessed other and more 
powerful holds on the minds of the people at 
} 








large. Intimately acquainted with the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and their powers 
over and sympathies with the animal and vege- 
table worlds, he was a profound aatvelogee ; he 
| surpassed Aristotle as a philosopher, and Avi- 
' cenna or Hippocrates in medical skill. The 
unerring on of his predictions, and the 
| accuracy with which he decided upon lucky 
| hours and minutes, together with the mystery 
in which much of his life and actions were 
shrouded, while they raised him almost to the 
rank of a prophet in popular estimation, caused 
him also to be regarded in some degree as a 
magician, and one possessing power over the 
nii and spirits of the elements :—what won- 
der then, that my mother’s excited imagina- 
| tion should bail the arrival of such a person, at 
| such a moment, as a special interposition of 
destiny? Men of such holy stamp have always 
free access to every part of the household ; 
woe to that husband, father, or official, who 


should in any wa — the , or 
pose the will, of Sheikh Allee Elander! - 
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* On being informed, by an attendant, of the 
pregnant lady’s wish to see and converse with 
him, the Sheikh solemnly, and even mournful- 
ly, pronounced his blessing. ‘ Peace be with 
thy lady, so long as heaven wills it! the cares 
of her soul are known to me, and I come to 
soothe them ; lead’me straightway to her pre- 
sence!’ So saying, he followed the slave to 
my mother’s apartment. 

“The Sheikh, it has already been said, ap- 
peared to be a man in his prime ; scarce did he 
seem to have numbered thirty winters :—his 
hair, grown to immense Jength and thickness, 
ay ge and wreathed around his head like 
a lofty turban, and partially sprinkled with 
ashes; a few feathers of a pheasant, with a 
branch of the Arabian jasmine, were stuck 
fancifully on one side ; two full, piercing, and 
deep-seated eyes, blazed from under brows of 
intense thought, above which rose his high and 
noble forehead ; a finely formed and aquiline 
nose gave dignity to his face, naturally of a 
graceful oval, but which now, thin and care- 
worn, betokened the austerities of penance and 
abstinence; a large and handsome beard hun 
in undulating curls around his cheeks, and half 
concealed a mouth, which could fascinate by 
the sweetness of its smile, or add terror to the 
dark frown of the brow. 

“ The figure of the Sheikh was in harmony 
with his countenance: lofty, graceful, and ner- 
vous, it bespoke the power of the mind that ani- 
mated, yet seemed to prey upon it; for his 
frame was wasted almost to emaciation. A 
tattered mantle, of various colours, formed but 
a scanty covering to the upper part of his 
body ; a thin strip of cloth was wound around 
his loins ; the skin of a tiger hung over his 
shoulders; on his feet he wore the wooden 
slippers common to dervishes; and in his hand 
he bore a stick of ebony, with a crooked crutch- 
like handle, on which, when seated in medita- 
tion, he could rest his arm, and to which man 
people attributed much of his supposed magi- 
cal power. 

“ The Sheikh, as he entered the room at the 
upper end of which my mother was seated upon 
a cushion, solemnly uttered the salutation of 
peace, in the name of God and his prophet ; 
and seating himself opposite to her, remained 
for more than a minute bending his keen eyes 
mournfully on her countenance. No one ven- 
tured to interrupt this silence, till the Dervish 
himself at length spoke as follows :—* Daugh- 
ter! the angels of good and of evil are alike 
the messengers of Allah, and both must be re- 
ceived with meekness and humility; learn, 
then, to bend with resignation to his will, that 
the blessings which his goodness bestows may 
not elevate thee unduly, nor the sorrows he 
permits to assail thee in this vale of tears 
weigh to® heavily on thy soul. Thou hast 
dreamed a dream, which indeed has in part 
imaged to Hy sleeping mind the future desti- 
ny of thyself and of thy offspring. Thy soul 
shall be gladdened by the birth of a son, but 
thy joy shall not long endure. He will be lost 
to thee before his youthful energies have at- 
tained maturity ; many perils, much of adver- 
sity and various adventure, shall he experience, 
but it will be to surmount them all; for more 
of good than of evil fortune is written on his 
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forehead, and his star shines brightly though 
it be environed with many balefu telhgeneen 
But here the veil is dropt, and Heaven, in mer- 
cy to its creatures, denies the dangerous grati- 
fication of perfect foreknowledge. Be satisfied 
then, my daughter, with the promised good 
fortune of thy son, and seek no farther to pr 
into his destiny or thy own: be sure that, if 
thou dost, evil will result from the attempt 
My task is now ended, and, for the present, 
thou seest me no more. May God protect 
thee.’ So saying, the Sheikh arose, and quitted 
the apartment slowly as he had entered it, 
leaving all who had witnessed this extraordina- 
ry interview too much bewildered to think of 
stopping, or even addressing him: and whe- 
ther the attendants without had held careless 
watch was never known, but none of them ob- 
served the Sheikh quit the fort, or even the 
village, nor was he heard of any more at this 
period.” 

The lady, as might be expected, disregards 
the positive injunctions of this formidable per- 
son, and determines stil] further to gratify her 
curiosity, by applying to a neighbouring astro- 
loger for such information as he can afford with 
regard to the future destiny of her son. But 
the astrologer confesses himself at fault; he is 
ruled by a higher influence, and can tell no- 
thing which the mother of Ismael is at all de- 
sirous of hearing. She is again visited, how 
ever, by the Dervish, who thunders forth a 
dreadful denunciation on her rashness and ob 
stinacy, and departs. Shortly after, the town 
is attacked by the Toorkomans, who slaughter 
all the men, women, and children, in the place, 
with the exception of our hero, who excites the 
compassion of a chief, and is carried off into 
captivity. The Toorkomans are, to a certain 
degree, Nomadic, yet do not appear to change 
their residence so frequently as the 
The Aoul, or encampment to which Ismael is 
carried, is situated in a beautiful and verdant 
spot on the banks of a river; and the deserip- 
tion given of its appearance, and of the mode 
of life of the inhabitants, is full of barbaric 
freshness and interest. The Toorkomans are 
marked by all the vices and virtues of savage 
life; and he is treated with kindness, and 
brought up as the companion of Selim, the son 
of the chief by whom his life had been pre- 
served. 

Many years pass over him in this situation, 
and he grows from youth to manhood, without 
encountering any further vicissitudes. Dur- 
ing this period, he falls in love with the beau- 
tiful Shireen, daughter of his master, by whom 
his passion is returned in all its ardour, A 
chappow, or predatory excursion against a 
neighbouring tribe, serves at length to diver- 
sify the monotony of his life at this period. 
We give the oe of the attack, which 
appears to us very finely told. 

“ The sun had set, and the moon, fast com- 

leting her second quarter, shone full upon us 
fore the word was given to mount and set 


During the daylight, every one had 
examined his arms; repaired the damages in- 
cident to a long march ; and fitting his harness 
and accoutrements for immediate use, had pre- 
pared hiinself, as well as circumstances would 
allow, for the chances of a desperate struggle 


forward. 
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and when we once more resumed our march, 
every one knew that before we could again 
seek r , or di t from our steeds, the 
event of that struggle must be decided. Ex- 
cept to myself, however, and perhaps to one 
or two more raw hands, I do not believe that a 
reflection of the kind oceurred ; the rest were 
all too well inured to blood and danger, and 
too confident of success from the excellent ar- 
rangement of their measures, to think of any 
thing but victory and revenge; but we, who 
for the first time in our lives were to measure 
our strength in earnest against a powerful ene- 
my, could not entirely restrain the yearnings 
which Nature in such circumstances expe- 
riences. 

“We marched in perfect silence. How- 
ever disorderly a body of Toorkomans may be 
on ordinary occasions, a sense of common in- 
terest restrains the most turbulent on enter- 
prises like the present. Nothing was now to 
be heard but the tread of the horses, and now 
and then a faint clash of arms. Every man 
seemed now to hold his breath, and grasped his 
quiver and his bow, that their rattle might not 
betray them. At length the faint bark of a 

was heard by the horsemen in advance, 
and the whole party was once more halted. 
The night was more than helf spent, but the 
plan of our leaders was not to attack the camp 
till the earliest dawn, that our people might 
have the full advantage of their enemy's sur- 
prise, without any risk of those mistakes which 
night attacks so often produce. The principal 
camps were calculated to be still four miles dis- 
tant; so we continued full two hours in this 
anxious situation, without daring to advance 
nearer, for fear of giving the alarm. 

“ About three in the morning, we once more 
get into motion: the moon was setting, and a 

eep gloom fell around ; but the quick eyes of 
our leaders could detect the first flush of the 
false dawn in the erst. As we rode along, this 
appearance vanished ; but soon a broader light 
extended itself gradually from the horizon to 
the zenith, and objects at a little distance be- 
came visible. Our band was now separated 
into two divisions ; one of which filed off to 
the left, while that with which I remained kept 
straight onward. Presently dark lines of low 
objects could be discerned, still at a considera- 
ble distance ; and we moved on in a direction 
that led us between two of these lines. It 
sobn appeared that they were tents, and be- 
yond them inclosures, containing the cattle 
spread over a large space of ground. 

* A deep bay, or a long howl, had occasion- 
ally given us intimation that the huge do 
which guard every tent as well as the cattle 
inclosures, were on the alert, though not yet 
alarmed; but now one or two loud, sh 
barks, followed by an universal yell from all 
quarters, told us that we were discovered by 
these trusty guards. This was the well-known 
preconcerted signal: ‘ Forward! forward!’ 
shoated Omer Khan, who was now at our 
head; ‘ Bismillah! Bismillah!’ 

“* Allah! Allah! Tekeh! Tekeh' answer- 
ed every man, and dashed forward at fu!l speed 
towards the tents. Hardly was there time for 

the alarm given by the dogs to be taken by the 
still steeping inhabitants, when our horsemen 











thandered in among them. The first of the 
men, as they rushed from their tents to see 
what was the matter, ran upon our lances or 
swords; and even those who came from a 
greater distance, unarmed and confounded, fell 
unresisting before their ruthless murderers ! 

“ Shrieks now rose on all sides:—men, wo- 
men, and children, finding no safety in their 
tents, were seen rushing from them half na- 
ked, and attempting to fly ;—the dogs, fright- 
ened at the uproar, barked and bit at every 
thing ;—the cattle, partaking of their terror, 
broke down their slender inclosures, and scour- 
ed over the plain; and the tents, the slight fas 
tenings of which were cut by the horsemen, or 
burst by the flying cattle, were overturned, and 
their contents scattered abroad. Fires now 
burst forth in some, which, blazing abroad, 
threw a wild red gleam over the scene of tu- 
mult and carnage. 

“No opposition could be offered to us, for 
none of our enemies could find arms or horses, 
nor had they any rallying point to form upon. 
We had but to slaughter, and mercilessly did 
we that morning avenge our murdered friends: 
—men, women, and children, fell indiscrimi- 
nately in the grey dawn: for all passed so ra- 
pidly, that before the light was clear, the whole 
was nearly over. 

‘“ But our task was not at anend. We had, 
it is true, destroyed the principal division o! 
the camp, while our friends had been as success 
ful with another of nearly equal size ; but there 
were several smaller Aouls in the neighbour- 
hood, and it was soon discovered that the fugi- 
tives had gone to join one of these, the inhabi- 
tants of which, having taken the alarm, had 
armed themselves, and were now advancing to 
ascertain and oppose the force of their enemy. 

“ Poor wretches! the effort was worse than 
useless. Not a man of our party had fallen; 
not @ scratch was received by us in the first en- 
counter; so that, intoxicated with carnage, and 
undiminished in numbers, we swept on like a 
whirlwind to meet them. But not a moment 
did they withstand the shock: their numbers 
were small; they had not two hundred men, 
indifferently armed and mounted ; and when 
they saw us, reeking with the slaughter of 
their friends, come thundering down upon 
them, they broke and fled: it was then too late ; 
we overtook them in a moment, and many 
were at once borne down and trodden under 
foot. The remainder, however, seeing that 
nothing was to be gained by flight, cou- 
rage from despair, and boldly faced us. This 
was the first resistance we had met with, and 
I soon found all my skill called into action. 

“My friend and master, Selim Beg, was 
among the foremost of his party in pursuit : he 
had charged through the enemy’s troop, and 
when they rallied he found himselfn advance 
of his own men, and almost surrounded by five 
or six of the enemy. In the whole affair, I 
had kept my eye upon him, pressing forward 
as close as possible to his side; now we 
were together, opposed, as I have mentioned, 
to some of the stuutest champions of the ene- 
my, rendered resolute by despair. At the first 
charge, Selim’s spear entered deeply into the 
breast of his opponent's horse, which, rearing 
upright, caught the blow intended for its rider ; 
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unable to recover itself, it fell backwards u 
him; but the was broken, and while thus | 
disarmed, the lance of another, at full speed, | 
had reached within a yard of Selim’s body. 
saw the coming danger, and believed him lost, | 
but rushed with my drawn sword upon the fel- 
low, while, almost mad with alarm, | uttered a 
loud shout ; ‘he started at the noise, and swerved | 
from his course—the spear but grazed the | 
shoulder of Selim, though the shock almost 
overthrew his horse ;—but my sword descend- | 
ed on the neck of the foe as he passed, and he 
rolled from his horse upon the ground. | 
gazed at his huge body for an instant, as he lay, | 
and drew my long-held breath; but this ill- | 
timed pause was nearly fatal. 1 was recalled | 
to myself by a blow, which, parried by Selim’s | 
sword, whistled harmlessly past my head, and 
we were instantly and closely engaged with | 
two others of the enemy, who came spurring to | 
support their fellow comrades. Others of our 
people now joined us, just as Selim had suc- 
ceeded in cleaving his opponent's head; while 
I, less fortunate, received a blow on the neck, 
which, though the wound it inflicted was 
slight, almost tumbled me from my horse ; and 

I might have fared ill enough, had not my old | 
friend Hamet, who, from the first rencounter 
had kept me in view, spurred up at the mo- | 
ment, and thrust his lance through the man 
who dealt it. 

“] saw nothing more for some time ; but, 
indeed, the whole was over—the flower of the 
enemy's force had been destroyed, and the rest 
in flight fell an easy prey, or escaped by the 
fleetness of their horses and superior know- 
ledge of the ground. Our men now halted, 
and stragglers from the pursuit came in to the | 
loud shouting of their comrades. We returned 
to the scene of our first attack, while a small 
force was sent to the inferior camps to seize 
the women and children, and bring the most | 
valuable of the moveables to the place of ren- | 
dezvous. 

« To one, like me, unaccustomed to carnage, 
it was. an appalling scene. In the intoxication 
of outhfal spirits, maddened by the shouting 
and the din of arms, the atrocities that were 
committed by the uncertain light of early 
morning, had, in a great measure, escaped my 
notice :—in the eagerness of doing, I hardly 
looked at what was done: but now, as we re- | 
turned to the scene of horror, with spirits sa- | 
tiated with carnage, and saw the victims of 
eur fury, cold, silent, stiffening in their blood, 
with what different feelings did I view it! 
Lifeless mothers were there, with their pale 
and mangled children, who, in their vain at- | 
tempt at flight, had fallen under our unsparing 
swords. Miserable old women, with their grey 
hair clotted with blood, and young girls, lovely 
as the Houries of Paradise, their ms gash- 
ed with wounds, lay trampled on by the cattle, 
among burnt and overthrown tents, and all 
the melancholy wreck into which the demonia- 
eal work of a few minates had transformed a 
populous and well-ordered camp. When these 
terrible effects of our prowess flashed upon my 
inexperienced eyes, | became rooted to the 
spot : however unmoved the hardy and valiant 
heroes of our land might be, I was overwhelm- 
ed with sadness and horror It recalled to my 
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memory most vividly and painfully a scene of 
my childhood, which had begun to fade like a 
dream of the night; the slaughter of my clan, 


I | and the death of my mother, were, again before 


my eyes, and the visions of glory and promo 
tion, after which I had panted so ardently, be- 
came for the time worthless and disgusting.” 
In this affair Ismael serves with distinction, 
and the Toorkomans return to the Aoul loaded 
with spoil, and carrying with them about two 
hundred female prisoners. The women of the 
tribe come forth to meet them, anxious at once 
to receive intelligence of the safety of their re- 
latives, anc of the value of the plunder. The 
female captives constitute the only portion of 
the spolia opima, which they consider de trop, 
since, without this reinforcement, they already 
felt themselves quite equal to discharge the 
functions of wives and mothers to the tribe, 
even had its male population been greater. _Is- 
mael is received by Shireen, to whom he brings 
a little girl as a present, with every demon- 
stration of strong affection. The passion of 
these lovers, however, necessarily remains se- 
cret, for the Khan has promised his daughter's 
hand to another, and the discovery of their at- 
tachment would be followed by the ruin of 
their hopes. All ae oe of the narrative is 
admirably executed. The beautiful, the loving 
Shireen, trustiug with woman’s confidence in 


| the man she loves, and giving up all for his 


sake, is drawn with a pencil at once delicate 
and happy. The heart of Ismael, too, is agita- 
ted by passion, deep and tempestuous. They 
meet, as they love, in secret. In all countries 
human nature is the same, and the natural 
consequences of such an attachment follow. 
Shireen is about to become a mother, and the 
discovery of her situation by the enraged Khan 
must insure the death of both. The lovers 
meet in tears, and part in agony. No light 
seems to glimmer in their horizon,—all is dark- 
ness and despair. Under these circumstances, 
the mysterious Dervish again appears to Is- 
mael, as he ruminates on the consequences of 
his guilt in a dark and solitary glen. He takes 
him severely to task for his past conduct, but 
promises to provide for his safety and that of 
Shireen. This promise he keeps. Selim, the 
brother of Shireen, and the bosom-friend of Is- 
mael, has discovered her situation, and comes 
not to reproach him for his perfidy, but to save 
him from its consequences. He gives him a 
horse of true Arab blood, ycleped Boorrauk, di- 
rects him on the path to the desert, and bids 
him instantly to fly. His sister’s life he pro- 
mises likewise to preserve. The parting of 
the friends is affectionate, and Ismael mounts 
Boorrauk, and sets forward on his journey 

There is great talent and imagination in the 
description of his sufferings in the desert, but 
we have no room fora swatch. He encoun: 
ters the deadly Sirocco, and is in imminent pe- 
ril of his life. Hope again seems gone, when 
the Dervish reappears, and conducts him to a 
cave, where he remains in safety for two days, 
when, the storm having passed, he continues 
his route under happier auspices. At the ex- 
tremity of the desert he encounters a s r, 
who turns out to be Ibrahim, brother of Nader 
Khouler Beg, the Wellington of Persia, whose 
power rivals even thatofthe Shah. With this 
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personage, who declares himself to have been 
an intimate friend of his father, Ismael unites 
himself, and they journey onward together. 
Ibrahim is a fine character, well and powerful- 
ly delineated ; brave, wild, and fearless, court- 
ing danger for its own sake ; generous and kind 
hearted. Their route lies past the village in 
which Ismael was born. He behiolds his pater- 
nal house in ruins, and the spot desolate. We 
now come to one of the best specimens of pow- 
erful description which these volumes afford. 
We consider it in all respects admirable. They 
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in our aim, we may dispose of some of thew, 
and check the rest for a while.’ I did as he 
proposed :—the three first horsemen, supposing 
our beasts blown, came thundering on abreast, 


| their spears in rest, protending far over their 


saddle-bows. Already were they within thirty 
— standing on their stirrups, and ready to 

rus down, when Ibrahim, turning round on 
his saddle, without checking his horse, gave 
his fire ; and I at the same moment discharged 
an arrow at the group. Whether the ball took 
place on man or horse we never knew, but 


are beset by a powerful band of Toorkoman | there was a sudden cloud ef dust, and we saw 


robbers. 

“* We are beset,’ said he; ‘I saw the point 
of a spear and a fur cap rising over a bush in 
yon ravine, and we shall be immediately pur- 
sued, for there cannot be a doubt that they are 
enemies; but if we can cross this plain, and 
gain the defile beyond, where only two can 
ride abreast, we may do well enough yet:— 
string thy bow—get thy arrows ready, and pre- 
pare to fight for life and death :—now is an op- 
portunity to try thy mettle.’ I was ready ina 
moment, and again received the praises of 
Ibrahim for my expertness. ‘Thou art a 
choice hand indeed, youth,’ said he, ‘I have 
great confidence in thee: by the mercy of Al- 
lah, we shall baffle the rascals yet.’ 

“* By this time we had got clear of the ra- 
vines, and were bounding over the plain more 
at our ease. It was some six or seven miles in 
breadth, and thinly sprinkled with wild pome- 
granates and thorns, but afforded free enough 
scope for our horses, and tolerable footing. 
We had not, however, ridden half a mile when 
a low thundering noise in our rear told us that 
our pursuers were on our traces ; and they soon 
appeared emerging from the ravines we had 
quitted, to the number of fifteen or twenty 
horsemen, whose great fur caps and long spears 
proclaimed at once what they were. ‘ Stakh- 
ferullah !' cried Ibrahim, ‘there's enough of 
them, to be sure! Oh for five or six of my 
brave Kuzzilbashes, with their matchlocks and 
keen scymitars, and not one step farther would 
Ibrahim fly! But now fly we must, and that 





in earnest. Come, come, put your horse on 
his mettle; I know mine will serve me: let us 
see who wins the race; by the sword of Allee, 
the stake is a sharp one!’ 

“ On we swept with redoubled speed :—our 
horses seemed to know how much need there 
was for their exertions, and devoured the 
ground. The distance between us and our foes 
visibly increased, and they became scattered 
by the unequal speed of their own horses—the 
plain seemed to  teaboaed, and the opposite 
hills to approach fast. ‘ Barikillah! cried Ibra- 
him Khan, ‘this is excellent, but it cannot 
last ;—we must not kill our horses! Let us try 
what the leaders of these fellows are made of — 
let us see what they will say to a matchlock 
ball!’ Three of the party had kept pretty well 
up all , and were not much more than 
half-a-mile behind us ; two or three others were 
spurring on at various distances, within a mile 
in their rear ; and last of all came on the main 
body, keeping more together. 

“* Pull up by degrees,’ cried Ibrahim, ‘ until 
these three fellows approach; it will breathe 
our horses, at all events; and if we are lucky 





| the middle horseman rolling with his steed se- 


veral times over on the ground, from whence 
he never rose again ;—the others, checking 
their horses in full career, wheeled off a few 
paces to either side, and halted. 1 saw my ar- 
row sticking in the shoulder of the right-hand 
horse. Away we rode once more like the 
wind; Ibrahim charging his matchlock, as he 
went, and | fitting another arrow to the string ; 
—and we quickly regained our vantage of dis- 
tance. 

“ The next two horsemen now came up with 
their companions, and the pursuit was renew- 
ed, while we strained every nerve to gain the 
jaws of the defile, which, now hardly a mile in 
front, opened between two rocky hills, sprin- 
kled with underwood.— We might gain the 
pass,’ said Ibrahim anxiously, ‘ but our horses 
can never keep up at this violent rate, and the 
pathway before us is terribly rough. See you 
yon ruined watch-tower on the height ‘—it is 
our only chance. It may stand our friend 
against these desperate odds—push on, and 
gain the tower, Ismael—up that rocky path to 
the right. I will protect the rear until you are 
ready to command the entrance from its top ;— 
we shall at least sell our lives dearly.’ 

“There was no time for farther words: on 
we swept like the whirlwind ; our horses pant- 
ing with their exertions, and two of the enemy 
now gaining upon us. I reached and sprang 
up the path without accident, although the 
huge fragments of rock in my —_ might have 
bafiled a fresher horse. I found that the tower 
stood within a small walled inclosure, still in 
tolerable preservation; but the gate having 
been long ago destroyed, the gateway was open 
to all, and admitted my horse without difficulty. 
The tower, which stood in the wall overhang- 


| ing the defile, had its entrance also by a gate- 


way ; but this had been partly built up by some 
banditti, who formerly frequented the place ; 
and it was with difficulty that it admitted a 
horse without its rider. I sprang from mine, 
and dragging him inside, rushed up-stairs to 
the summit with my bow, ready to defend the 
entrance. Ibrahim Khan, whose horse had 
stumbled from fatigue, was but just entering 
the outer inclosure, while the exertions neces 
sary to recover the animal's footing had de- 
rived him for the time of the use of his mateh- 
lock ; at this moment the foremost Toorkoman 
was close behind with his spear. The moment 
1 saw how matters were situated, I took a de- 
liberate aim with my arrow ; and just as the 
fellow wae rising to make his thrust, he re- 
ceived it up to the feather in his heart. Utter- 
ing a loud yell, he fell backwards, yore. his 
horse so rudely that it also reared and fell— 
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blocking up the path so effectually, that had | doesof which the Toorkomans had already com 
his companions been close at his heels, they | menced pulling down. 


could not have advanced a step. 


“« My spear now pierced one of the foremost, 


“Ibrahim, meantime, had entered and got | while Ibrahim blew out the brains of another 
his horse under cover; then, calling me to as- 
sist him, we hastily rolled some large stones to | 


| 
| 


the entrance, so as to impede the enerny’s pro- 
gress. This was soon done, for the stones for- 
merly used still lay there. We then hurried 
above, to defend our castle. 

“It was full time; for now the whole party 
of horsemen, sixteen in number, had come up 
ot were close at hand; and three or four were 
entering the outer gateway together. Scarce- 
ly had the first got beyond the threshold when 
the report of Ibrahim’s matchlock was heard, 
and the Toorkoman, dropping the reins, rolled 
on the ground; the ball had passed through his 
body. Nor was I less fortunate in my aim: as 
the horse of the second, terrified at the noise 
and fire of the matchlock, reared and turned 
round, my arrow struck the rider behind the 
ear: he fell immediately ; and sharp as his foot 
still stuck in the stirrup, his terrified horse 
dragged him at speed down the steep, scatter- 
ing in confusion the rest, who were all busily 
ascending. 

“ The sudden fate of these men checked the 
fury of their comrades’ onset. Not possessed 
of any fire-arms themselves, they dreaded the 
effect of these weapons so much, that no one 
cared to expose his person; while Ibrahim, un- 
willing to expend his ammunition, would not 
fire again until certain of doing execution: my 
arrows too were precious, for of them no supply 
was to be had. Thus there was a cessation of 
hostilities on either side, the enemy having 
colleeted under shelter of the wall, and we re- 
maining on the watch to shoot the first who 
might make his appearance. 

“ This pause was of no long duration; we 
soon became sensible that the enemy had des- 
patched one or two of their number round the 
walls to see if entry might be obtained by some 
other passage less exposed than the gateway. 
The first unfortunate spy, however, had no 
sooner turned the corner, than he became ex- 
posed to our shot, and Ibrahim’s matchlock sent 
him sorely wounded back to his companions. 

* The enemy had now lost four of their par- 
ty, and the majority of the rest, in all proba- 
bility, would willingly have given up a contest 
against men so desperate, in which, at best, so 
little was to be gained. But there were among 
them some of a more determined spirit, who 
urged on the rest to revenge their fallen com- 
panions, and exerted themselves successfully 
to inspire them with confidence. On hearing 
the report of Ibrahim’s matchlock, they con- 
ceived that he must now be unarmed, and they 
resolved to make a desperate and simultaneous 
attack upon our barricadoes. At once the 
whole party rushed to the outer gateway, some 
on horseback, some on foot; and regardless of 
my arrows, which flew not without effect, the 
principal body pressed forward to the entrance 
of the tower, while some returned my dis- 
charge of arrows from their own bows. ‘ Be- 
low! below!’ cried Ibrahim, ‘ we must defend 
the entrance to the last; we must not lose our 
horses. Follow me quickly.’ And he rushed 
down to the gateway of the tower, the barrica- 








on the spot with his pistol. ‘ Allah il Allah" 
cried they, as they gave back for a moment at 
this unexpected assault; ‘they have more 
guns!’ But their rage and determination was 
now atits height; they returned to the charge, 
while we, on our part, dealt them ghastly 
wounds with our spears and swords. But stone 
after stone was now falling, and the large 
breaches gave entrance to their spears, which 
not only prevented our opposing them so effec- 
tually, but slightly wounded us both. We 
were about to abandon our horses, and to re- 
treat to the platform above, there to sel] our 
lives as dearly as possible, when a confused 
noise without struck our ears, and caused @ 
momentary pause in the efforts of our antago 
nists. 

“ The sound came nearer and nearer, and was 
like the tramp of horse. ‘ We are gone,’ cried 
Ibrahim’; ‘ it is a fresh party of Toorkomans—- 
let us ascend and die hard there!’ At this mo- 
ment, we heard a hurrah! mingled with ‘ Kuz- 
zilbash ! Kuzzilbash !’ and accompanied with se - 
veral shots and loud cries. ‘ Allah hu Akber "’ 
cried Ibrahim, ‘they are my Kuzzilbashes !— 
we are safe, praise be to Allah and the Pro- 
phet!—Ha, my good steed!’ as the horses 
neighed loud at the noise of the tumult, ‘ we 
shall now face the villains on equal terms, no: 
need to fly again.’ Up he bounded to the plat 
form on the summit, whither I quickly follow 
ed him; and from thence, indeed, we saw an 
animating scene. There were the few remain 
ing Toorkomans flying like chaff before the 
wind, before a party of 40 or 50 Kuzzilbash 
horsemen, fully equipped, whose matchlocks 
every now and then rang upon the ear, and a 
horse of the fliers was seen to fall, or a fur cap 
to roll along the ground. Nearer at hand, fif- 
teen or twenty more of our deliverers, having 
put most of the dismounted Toorkomans tc 
death, strove who should enter first, and re- 
lease those who had been so sorely beleaguer 
ed. An officer in rich apparel, who had just 
dismounted from a noble horse, al! foaming 
with the speed he had made, now entered the 
court, and, followed by several soldiers, ap- 
proached the tower. At the entrance he was 
met by Ibrahim Khan, covered with sweat and 
dust and blood. ‘ Who art thou ” cried the of. 
ficer. ‘ Hussun Allee Beg,’ exclaimed Ibrahim 
Khan, in reply, ‘is it thou? Welcome, by the 
hand of my brother! welcome, in any season, 
to the soul of Ibrahim! but doubly so, when, 
like the water of life to a dying man, thou 
comest so opportunely in the time of need.’” 

This danger past, they reach the camp of 
Nader without further accident. The charac 
ter of this great chieftain is on the whole, per 
haps, the happiest effort of the book. Stern, 
jis 4 and ferocious, not naturally bloody, yet 
shedding blood in profusion when it can ad 
vance his cause ; — yet unrelenting, 
rigid in exacting discipline, but profuse in re- 
warding valour ; full of talent onl energy, Na. 
der is represented not only in perfect accord 
ance with historical truth, but with a strength 
and vigour of delineation, indicative of very 
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high power in the artist. Ismael] is introduced 

Tbrahim to this great chieftain, and Nader is 
pleased with his appearance, and the account 
given by Ibrahim of the skilfal and courageous 
manner in which he bore himself in the combat 
with the Toorkomans. Nader, however, is not 
accustomed to take things on trust, and directs 
our hero to give, without delay, a taste of his 
qualities as a warrior. The following is the is- 
sue -— 

“ After gazing steadily on me for a while, 
the chief turned to his brother, and said in a 
familiar under-tone, ‘The youth's appearance 
is not against him; he is young, but hardy- 
looking, and quite an Affshar in countenance. 
-—-Young man,’ continued he, turning to me, 
‘ thou hast commenced thy career favourably ; 
the Zoheir-udowlut is satisfied with thy con- 
duet, and his good report goes far with me. 


Thou shalt have employment, and fair scope | 





| 
t 
j 


} 
| 


to show thy own value. Men here receive the | 


esteem and promotion which their own merits 
determine,—nor, however partially we may be 
disposed towards thee, for thy services to our 
brother, or our ancient friendship for thy fa- 
ther, shall the course adopted with regard to 
thee be different. For the present, Hussun 


retreating, and once in the act of wheeling— 
and each time I was fortunate enough to mak: 
them ring upon the basin which hung suspend. 
ed by a thong from its summit. Jt happened 
that, as I returned a fourth time, a blue pigeon, 
numbers of which built their nests in the wells 
and water-courses of the neighbourhood, flew 
over the plain, and whether alarmed and con- 
fused by the noise, or sent by Allee expressly 
to do me service, it alighted upon the top of th: 


| pole at which I had been shooting. Th: 


thought of making this the mark for my last 
arrow, struck me. as I observed it, and I urged 
my horse to fuller speed, lest the bird shoul 
take wing before I came within distance: just 
as | pense’ within a long and difficult shot, | 
saw the first flutter of its wing upon the rise 

but my bow was drawn, | uttered an ejacula. 
tion to Moorteza Allee, and saw my shaft strike 
the bird before it had well quitted the pole. |: 
fluttered and fell, while the cries of the crow: 
rent the air, and ‘ Barik illah '’ ‘ Mashallah 


| *Mashallah!’ echoed on all sides. _ Many 
| years have passed since that day, but I stil! 


| I picked up the bird, and galloping 


Allee Beg shall provide for thy wants; thou | 


needest refreshment and repose; retire and en- 
joy them freely.’ 


“| bowed low, and was retiring, when the | 


thong which suspended the quiver at my side, 


accidentally becoming loose, it fell to the 


ground, and the few remaining arrows it con- | 


| 


tained tumbled out. The accident attracted | 
the eye of Nader: ‘Truly, young man,’ said | 


he, ‘ thy quiver looks like that of a soldier re- 
turning from the field; thy shafts have been 
spent, and spent to purpose, I hear. They 


say thy arrows tell sharply and true; come | 
hither, let me see thee use them.’ I stood a | 
moment irresolute, and uncertain of his mean- | 


ing: ‘String thy bow, cried Nader, giving 


the well known word of command in use among | 


our tribe :—it carried me back to the Desert, 
and | instinctively obeyed; old habits rushed 


upon my mind, and awakened all its energy. | 
‘ Will your Highness permit me to have my | 
horse ?’—-said 1 to my chief, turning round at | 
the same time to look for Boorrauk. Nader | 
smiled at my eagerness. ‘ What is a bow | 
without a string ’—what is a Toorkoman with- | 


out his horse ?—let it straight be brought.’ 
He praised its figure and its spirit, and turnin 


to Ibrahim, remarked that we were both wild, | 
active creatures, well suited to each other. | 
‘Yah, Hyder !—Yah, Allee!’ cried I mentally, | 
as | mounted— help a good Sheah at his | 
need! for much may depend on this moment.’ | 

“] now mounted and waited for orders to 
proceed. The Maidaun before the tents of the | ing!’ So saying, | offered the bridle to an at- 
chief was the place appropriated to military | tendant. ‘ No no, young man!’ replied Nader; 


exercises, nor were there —s butts and 


poles upon which to hang marks for the arch- | him well; keep 


ers to practise at. The motion of Nader’s arm 
poi out the mark at which I was to aim: 
the crowd opened wide in the same direction, 
and I sta 
fashion. Three times J the lofty pole 
within a moderate distance, each time discharg- 
ing an arrow: once in approaching, once in 


| 
' 


/ 





can remember the thrill of delight with which 
to the tent, 
with glowing cheeks laid it at the feet of Na. 
der. 

“*By the head of my father! youth,’ said 
he, ‘ Ibrahim has not belied thee in his praises 
of thy archery or thy horsemanship: these 
thou hast now fairly proved; let thy skill and 


| conduct in other — be but equally consp: 
t 


cuous, and thou shalt not lack advancement 
But this is enough for one day: thyself and 
thy horse need rest, and, in truth, he is a brave 
beast, and should be well dealt with ;—where 
didst thou get him? but I need not ask, for 
every hoof and sinew speaks him desert-bred 
as well as thee. Thou art, in truth, a strange 
youth, and I must hear thy story at large ;— 
but not now. Get thee gone for the present— 
thou art welcome !’ 

“It now occurred to me, that the Genera! 
had taken a fancy to my horse. I knew that 
when a great man has once signified his admi- 
ration of any thing belonging to a dependant, it 
is deemed equivalent to a demand, and e t 
ed that the coveted article shall forthwith be 
tendered as an offering to conciliate his favour 
In the elation of the moment, I felt that | 
could even bear the bitter pang of parting with 
my faithful steed ; particularly when I consi- 
dered, that my future fortune might depené 
upon the sacrifice. Respectfully bowing 
therefore, and taking the bridle in my hand, | 
said, ‘ May the favour of your Highness never 
diminish! may your servant find grace in your 
a the horse of your servant is unworthy 
of your notice—but, pardon the poverty of your 
slave, and deign to accept his humble offer. 


“the horse is a Food one, and thou meritest 

im, and tend him as he de- 
serves; I promise thee thou shalt need his 
best service. Mean time, it is thou, rather, who 
mayest look to me for a token of favour: thou 


at full speed after the Toorkoman | hastexhausted thy arms; the stock shall be re- 


ished—now go thy ways!'"— May the 
y fortune of your < increase! may 
your favour never diminish towards your se 
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vant !’ cried I, bowing once more, and left the 
presence with Hussun Allee Beg.” 

Ismael finds favour in the eyes of Nader, and 
is constituted one of his Gholaums, or Life- 

vards, an honour bestowed only on persons of 

istinguished merit. The narrative, till the 
end of the first volume, is occupied chiefly by 
an account of the prosecution of the war in 
which Nader was engaged against Malek Mah- 
moud, and of the events which terminated in 
the recovery of the Holy shrine from the grasp 
of that usurper. 

The commencement of the second volume 
finds the army of Nader in quiet occupation of 
the city of Mushed. We now acquire some 
insight into the modes of life and manners of 
the civil portion of the community, though 
this part of the subject engrosses less of the au- 
thor’s attention than might be wished. During 
the period of idleness which ensues, the young 
military men of Nader's army, as might be ex- 
pected, get into all sorts of dissipation. In 
this respect our hero forms no exception ; and 
we confess, that some of the incidents in this 
portion of the story are not altogether to our 
taste, and savour too much of the Arabian 
— with which work, linked as it is with 
a thousand delightful memories, it must always 
be perilous to provoke a comparison. 

In stating this our trivial solitary objection, 
we would wish by no means to be understood 
as withholding our belief in the truth of the 
pictures of Persian life presented by the adven- 
tures in this portion of the narrative ; or as de- 
nying the probability of such incidents in a 
state of society similar to that of Khorasan. 
But we think, that in themselves they possess 


little interest, and, with the great powers of 
invention which the author has evidently at 
command, he could have had little difficulty in 
supplying their place by others, of a character 
better calculated to elicit the sympathies of his | 


readers. 


There is really only one scene in the work | 
in which we think any striking failure is dis- | 


cernible. We allude to that in which an at- 
or is made to interest the feelings of the 
reader, by a picture of the revolting horrors 


connected with the deaths of Fatimah and , 


Zeeba. The lowest of all human sympathies 
is that which is excited by mere physical suf- 
fering. It is felt, perhaps, by the rudest of 
mankind as powerfully as by the most refined. 
But the chord of this feeling is one which a 
skilful writer will generally retrain from touch- 
ing. In the details of torture and bloodshed, 
there is ever something shocking to the ima- 
gination. Our alms to the beggar, who dis- 
plays his mutilated and distorted members, are 
always accompanied with loathing. Thus it 
is, too, in description. Scenes which human 
nature would shrink from beholding, should 
not be obtruded on the imagination. Mind is 
the proper object of sympathy with mind. 
True, bodily anguish may occasionally be 
thrown in to heighten the effect, and deepen 
the colouring, of the picture of mental agony, 
but it must never be suffered 
chief object in the group. Least of all, can we 
pee a picture, in which the mere horrors 


ncil. We are not guite 


ox. XI, 


ers of the artist's 
Museum.— 





| sian ground. 
| complete Bourgognoni, vivid, vigorous, and 
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sure, that in these, remarks we have expressed 
ourselves very clearly, but we trust to our au- 
thor’s intelligence to seize the precise extent 
and bearing of our objections, and to his can- 
dour to give them such weight as they may 

appear to merit. 
Passing over, therefore, this portion of the 
story, we come to a long episode, which is 
somewhat clumsily introduced, in the story of 
a young merchant, with whom Ismael becomes 
acquainted in the course of his adventures in 
Mushed. By this digression we think an un- 
pleasant break is occasioned in the continuity 
of the story, though considered as an isolated 
story it is altogether unexceptionable. The 
merchant is a great traveller, and carries us 
through many lands, giving pleasant sketches 
of the manners of the different nations, among 
whom his erratic calling had made him a so- 
journer. We then return to the adventures of 
smael, in whose society we continue to travel 
on, both pleasantly and profitably, till the end 
of the work. Nader goes on from conquest to 
conquest; Sultan Mahmoud is vanquished and 
slain ; and the glory of the feeble Shah is com- 
pletely overshadowed by that of his victorious 
commander. All this portion of the narrative 
is full of descriptions of martial exploits, which 
are executed by a masterly hand. Whether 
the author belongs to the military profession 
we know not, but his knowledge, not only of 
the general character of Eastern warfare, but 
of all minute circumstances connected with its 
tactic and strategy, is evidently very exten- 
sive. His military sketches are complete in 
all their particulars, and he never falls into the 
error of fighting mere European battles on Per- 
Tn matters of this sort he is a 


spirit-stirring, in a]! his delineations of broil and 
battle. Our readers shall not take all this 
praise upon trust. Let them read the follow- 


| Ing extract, and charge us with exaggeration 


if they dare :— 

“ It was a gallant and spirit-stirring sight to 
see them bearing down upon us, more 
thirty thousand strong, al a armed 
and equipped. Hundreds of the small flags of 
companies, so much in use among the Aff- 
ghauns, waved over their heads; and the points 
of their spears, and their drawn swords, gleam- 
ed with a flickering above the dark and com- 
Two of these bodies were en- 
tirely composed of cavalry, while that which 


| occupied the centre consisted both of cavalry 


and infantry, accompanied by the greater part 
of their artillery. They moved on gently and 
in good order to the brink of the river's bed be- 
low them: it was an object with their leaders, 
no doubt, to pass this obstacle without the con- 
fusion which might attend a more rapid course. 
But scarcely had they formed upon the nearer 
bank, than uttering a fearful yell, the greater 
part of their cavalry dashed forward at full 


| speed to the charge. 


“The space between the water-course and 
our mY might be something less than half 
a mile, but we were quite prepared for this on- 
set; the word was rapidly passed along to keep 


| steady till the signal should be given, and then 
suffering engross the whole pow- | 2 pour 
' cha 


the advancing enemy the full dis- 
rge of our matchlocks and arrows. On 
No. 76.—3 T 
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they came ; the thunder of their innumerable | flank by the heavy battle-axes and long 
| of the ee atneeny bom to fall into ee 


hoofs increasing every moment till it shook the | 


very earth ; their spears in rest and their naked 
seymetars gleaming over their heads, fill- 
ing the air with their war-cries. It was a mo- 
ment of breathless suspense ; not a sound was 
to be heard throughout our host until the fore- 
most of the Affghauns had reached within eigh- 
ty yards. Human nature could have endured 
no longer, when the report of three cannon 
parting in quick succession rose above the up- 
roar. Instantly they were answered by a vol- 
ley from forty or fifty other pieces, and by the 
quick dropping fire of muskets, which soon in- 
creased to a continued roar. The whole line 
was enveloped in smoke, which for a tew mo- 
ments hid the enemy from our view ; but when 
the light breeze of morning wafted it in part 
away, a striking change was seen in their con- 
dition. From the close order of the enemy, 
who had charged in a dense body, every shot 
we fired must lee taken effect, and tbe front 
ranks were therefore almost totally destroyed : 
the plain was now strewed wii and horses, 
and those behind, who 
full speed, increased the ion by stum- 





and give back. I had hastily collected a small 
number of men to rally another corps of caval- 
ry, which was shrinking under its heavy loss, 
when, casting my eyes towards my own com- 
panions, | saw them struggling with a fresh 
and powerful troop of Cadanharaes, who were 
led by some of the Sultaun’s gholaums. The 
crisis was urgent in the extreme: calling out 
to my followers, and shouting aloud the well- 
known cry of the ‘Shurtee Naderee!’ we 
charged the new assailants, who, thinking that 
a fresh reinforcement had come up, were 
checked in their career. 

“ At this moment, I observed Caleb Allee 
Beg, who was actively cheering on his men, 
hurled with great violence from his horse to 
the earth. cannon-shot had struck him on 
the shoulder, and carried off his arm, with half 
the muscles of his side. I flew to him as he 
lay gasping on the ground, when, gazing wild- 


| ly at me for a moment, he recognised me, and 


ing up at | 


bling over the bodies of their fallen friends. | 


The deadly fire of matchlocks and of arrows 
atill continued ; and ever and anon the cannon 
seattered havoc among the amazed Affghauns, 
who, confounded at a resistance so determined, 
wavered, drew up, and then turned and fled be- 
yond reach of our shot. 

“A strong body of cavalry from each wing 
was immediately despatched to take advantage 
of their disorder, and for a while the fugitives 
were slaughtered almost unresistingly ; but as 
they fell back upon their reserve, and our fire 


ceased, they recovered somewhat from their | 


, and drawing off on either hand, left our 
oe bo exposed to a heavy fire from the can- 
non and musketry of their centre division. 
This checked us in our turn; but instead of 
forming and making an orderly retreat, as they 
should have done, our men, flushed with suc- 
cess, thought only of carrying all before them— 
of galloping on, and cutting down the tope- 
chees of the Affghauns at their guns. This 
unlucky mistake Qwas observed simultaneously 
by Nader and the enemy : the latter detached 
a farther force of horsemen to complete the 
confusion which their fire was fast effecting 
among our men, while his Highness pushed 
forward a strong body of cavalry, including the 
remainder of his own guards, to support and 
bring them off ; and moved on himself in good 
order, with the matchlockmen and infantry, to 
act as circumstances should determine. 

“ The engagement now became general and 
furious: what the Affghauns lacked in disci- 
pline, they ssed in personal strength and 
courage. They charged the most compact bo- 
dies of cur cavalry in parties of ten or twenty, 
and often broke them with great loss, by dint 
of determined bravery ; and though their de- 
sultory devotion generally proved fatal to them 
in the end, it was not without a serious expense 
of lives to ourselves. So bloody was the strug- 





gie, that even the portion of his Highness’s 
guards which had accompanied the first detach- 
ment in pursuit, thinned by discharges of can- 
non in front, and furiously assailed on either 





said with a ghastly smile, ‘ Ah, my friend, you 
will not laugh at me now! But go—you are 
required; take my place and do your duty ; 
mine is over!’ There was, truly, no time for 
delay ; consigning him tothe care of two trus- 
ty men, | flew to the front, where the ground 
was still hotly contested, though the superiori- 
ty of the enenfy became every moment more 
decided. My presence and my voice, calling 
on them to remember who they were, exhort- 
ing them to fight for Nader, who was even now 
at hand with assistance, restored their sinking 
spirits; and by a strenuous effort, we once 
more gained ground upon our adversaries, and 

laced them between us and their own cannon 
The junction of a party of our comrades, who 
succeeded in cutting their way through to 
where we stood, enabled us to support the 
struggle with better advantage ; but by this 
time I discovered that the body of the guards, 
of which 1 was now the leader. had been com- 
pletely separated from the rest of the army in 
the fluctuations of the fight, and was opposed, 
unassisted, toa large force of cavalry, with the 
infantry and artillery still threatening in front 
There was nothing for it but to fight while we 
could; so, shouting out once more to those 
around me, that Nader was driving them be- 
fore him on our left, and that we must open 
ourselves a path to join him, | called on them 
to close their ranks, and charge in that direc- 
tion. 

“ The name of Nader, echoed from hundreds 
of tongues in reply, startled the enemy, and 
aided the force of our charge. Their horsemen 
were borne down and fled before it, and we 
found ourselves fast closing with the line of 
artillery and musketeers. But from them we 
did not meet the reception I expected ;—the 
seemed to have their attention divided. 
‘ Charge them also,’ cried 1; ‘ charge them, in 
the name of God, and they are ours!’ The 
spirits of my companions were elevated by the 
suceess of our first effort, and the effect of this 
order was electrifying ; scarcely was there time 
for the guns to be fired, when rs were 
cut and trampled down, and their infantry were 
flying in all directions. At this moment an un- 


' Jucky shot struck our banner-man, and the co- 
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jours, as they fell, were seized upon by one 
among the enemy more bold than the rest ; 
fortunately I saw the accident, and, clapping 
stirrups to my horse’s side, reached and cut 
down the Affghaun, whose sacrilegious hand 
had dared to touch the sacred ensign, catching 
it in my left hand, so that it never touched the 
ground. Burning with enthusiasm, I cleared 
a path to the right and left with the sweep of 
my scymetar. ‘Onward! onward!’ cried I; 
‘who will abandon his colours ’—who fears to 
follow his leader?’ and, gallantly followed by 
the whole of my remaining band, I plunged 
into the thickest of the enemy 

“ But though surprised and confounded, the 
Affghauns by no means gave way to their first 
panic. They turned upon us, and hemmed in 
our greatly diminished troop on all sides, de- 
sone | us of the power to charge them, as, 
with their long sharp swords, they rushed upon 
our horses, and dealt them ghastly and disa- 
bling wounds, while their riders were engaged 
with other assailants. And now did I suffer a 
loss which cost me a keener pang than many a 
graver misfortune in life ;—my faithful Boor- 
rauk had been severely wounded during our 
first successful charge, by a spear which broke 
in his chest: yet still he bore me gallantly 
through the fight, and trampled down many a 
one who attempted to assail his master. But 


the sword of an Affghaun reached his side at 
last, and inflicted another fearful wound. I 
saw the deed and revenged it dearly ; for, with 
a blow of my sword, I clove the villain from 
shoulder to chest; but my unfortunate horse, 
staggering forward a pace or two, sank on his 
knees with a convulsive shudder ; and mere 


had I time to disengage myself, when he fe 
on his side, and giving me one look with his 
bright intelligent eye, stretched out his quiver- 
ing limbs, and breathed his last. Had my 
dearest friend been murdered at my feet, the 
pang I felt could not have been more keen, nor 
my indignation greater, than that which I ex- 
perienced at the loss of this most faithful and 
invaluable companion of my toils. 

“ The colours were still safe, and, entrench- 
ed behind my slaughtered horse, I kept all as- 
sailants at bay ; but how long we could have 
held out against the odds opposed to us, I can- 
not say, for the unequal struggle was brought 
to a sudden close. Loud cries were heard on 
the left; and even through the infernal din 
which surrounded us, I could distinguish the 
loud and terrible voice of Nader shouting out 
his orders, and encouraging his men. All now 
was over; the shout was returned by every 
one of us that remained alive ; the enemy, as- 
sailed in rear, broke, and melted from before 
us like snow in the April sun ; and we, who but 
a moment before had been gasping and strug- 
gling for our lives, were left undisputed posses- 
sors of the ground, now covered with the fly- 


oe. 

me Too much exhausted to pursue them, we 
were resting, panting on our arms, when his 
Highness, accompanied by a strong party of 
| cmp vem rode up to us at speed. Checking 

is horse, he threw a single keen at us, 
and then gave rapid orders to several of his at- 
tendants to go and stop the pursuit, which had 
already led some of the troops too far. ‘The 





place of encampment for this night is yonder, 
on the ground deserted by the enemy; : 
Let the several corps be mustered there, and 
let me have immediate returns of our loss in 
killed and wounded ; leave only Muhabut Al- 
lee and half-a-dozen gholaums with me—I shall 
find guards enough here, and trusty ones too. 
What news ’?—how fares it, Ismael? No chil- 
dren’s play this—you have found enough todo, 
it seems ?—these fellows have fought like de- 
vils as they are —Come, muster the men now ; 
you must be my guard to camp. But how is 
this? on foot’’— Your Highness sees my 
horse,’ replied I, pointing to poor Boorrauk. 
‘ What! my old acquaintance ?—your friend of 
the Desert? This is in truth a loss; but we 
must try to repair it; meantime, some of you 
give him a horse..—‘ Your Highness has sus- 
tained a greater loss—Caleb Allee Beg.'— Pu- 
nah-be-khodah ! killed?” demanded Nader, in 
a voice of great emotion.—‘ Struck by a can- 
non-shot, while bravely leading your High- 
ness’s guards ;—he cannot survive, if not al- 
ready dead.'—‘ Where is he? let me once more 
see my old and faithful servant,’ said Nader, 
stifling a groan; and motioned immediately to 
lead the way. The spot where I had left Caleb 
Allee was not far in our rear, for every inch of 
ground had been hotly contested, and we had 
advanced but little. We found him attended 
but by one aged soldier, for many years under 
his command, who bent over his mangled offi- 
cer with alook of fixed sorrow, while his tears, 
mingling with the blood that trickled from a 
large wound in his head, dropped heavily on the 
breast of the dying man. A party of Aff- 
ghauns, who swept this part of the plain after 
we had quitted it, had cut down the other at- 
tendant, and wounded this old man; but when 
they pbserved his white beard, and saw how he 
was occupied, the blow was not repeated ;— 
they left him to himself, and, wounded as he 
was, he had propped up the body of the unfor- 
tunate Caleb Allee, supporting his head in his 
lap, and, covering his ghastly wounds with his 
garments, thus awaited the painful struggle of 
expiring nature.” 

e now approach the conclusion of the sto- 
ry, which may be briefly told. Ismael fights 
like a tiger, and is raised by Nader to the dig- 
nity of a Khan. He encounters his old friend 
Selim, and through his means is restored to 
the young and beautiful Shireen, who is suffer- 
ing all manner of affliction. Her story — 
at full length. Many misfortunes had 
her since they parted ; but through all the vi- 
cissitudes of her fate, she had remained true to 
the man by whom her virgin heart had been 
subdued. There is some pathos in the meet- 
ing with Shireen, but more in that with Selim 
Selim is a prisoner, and condemned by Nader 
to death. Ismael exerts all his influence to 
procure his pardon, but in vain. Stung to 
madness by this, he determines to share the 
fate of his friend—beards Nader to his face, and 
bares his neck to the executioner. The heart 
of the great chieftain, albeit unused to the 
melting mood, softens at the sight of so much 
disinterested friendship. Selim is pardoned, 
and Ismael made happy by the hand of his first 
love. 

Such is the termination of the third volume. 
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but we rejoice to say, that should his first at- 
tempt be successful—of which we entertain no 
doubt—the author intimates his intention of 
continuing his labours, and nting us with 
a continuation of the life of the Kuzzilbash. In 
this we trust he will not disappoint us. We 
trust he will go onas he has begun, and introduce 
us to the hearthsand homes of Khorasan ; pic- 
turing, with the skill of which he has already 

iven abundant specimens, all interesting par- 
ticulars of the habits, modes of thought, and 
domestic life, of the various tribes which own 
the dominion of the Shah. 

Of the characters delineated in these vo- 
lumes, we have said little ; yet not because lit- 
tle deserved to be said. In truth, many of 
them are excellent. Nader, Ibrahim, Omer 
Khan, Foujee Allee, and several others whose 
names we cannot at this moment recall, though 
their lineaments are imprinted on our memory, 
are drawn with skill, vigour, and effect. The 
besetting danger into which the author of a 
work like the present is most apt to be betray- 
ed, is that of representing his characters as in- 
fluenced by motives altogether alien to the 
whole habits of their mind. Orientals drawn 
by an European are always likely to have an 
unnatural tinge of Europeanism in their modes 
of thought and action. The poles are not 
more opposite than a Hindoo or Persian is, in 
the whoie cast and structure of his mind, to an 
Englishman. They acknowledge no common 
principles of right and wrong. Their motives, 
their tone of sentiment, and ney their 
actions, are altogether at variance, and must 
be judged of by a different standard. Ina work 
of Eastern fiction, a writer cannot look into his 
own heart, to learn what feelings any given 
circumstances would excite in those whom he 
delineates. If he does, he will draw Europeans, 
not Asiatics. 

In this respect, however, the vigilance of the 
author has been unceasing ; and though in one 
or two instances we think he has not been emi- 
nently successful in avoiding the error we have 
mentioned, we do not hesitate to assert that 
his failures have both been fewer and more ve- 
nial than those which are abundantly discerni- 
ble both in Anastasius and Hajji Baba. We 
now bid farewell to the Kuzzilbash, a book we 
have read with greater interest than any which 
has recently issued from the press. We anti- 
cipate for it a wide popularity; but should we 
be deceived in this, we shall not hesitate to at- 
tribute our error rather to the obtuseness of the 
— than to any want of merit in the work 
itse. 


—— 


From the Naval & Military Magazine. 


A VISIT TO CAPTAIN FRANKLYN, RN. 

[The following description would be almost 

worthy ofa place in one of the author's novels. ] 

This Sketch is from the pen of the amiable and 
talented Miss Jane Porter. 


A Livsriep servant ushered us into a draw- 
img-room, carpetted, sofaed, with all the other 
elegant fittings-up which belong to refined 

comfortable life. The walls were hung 





with fine drawings; England, pourtrayed i» 
miniature ; landscapes, rural or Semetind the 


interior of cathedrals, and vi churches ; 
historical and domestic scenery. tthe most 
attractive picture of the w was the living 


one which presented itself immediately on our 
entrance : a gentleman, of a peculiarly amiable 
and manly appearance, sat on a sofa, playing 
with an infant child; he was tossing the babe, 
and looking up to its little sparkling counte- 
nance and crowing lips, while he held it above 
him, with alla father e fondness in his eyes and 
smile. Near him, on a low chair, close toa 
sina]! table—on which a quantity of unfarled 
silk lay heaped—sat a delicately-formed lady, 
young, and aspen-like, evidently from enfee- 
bled health, as well as delicacy of form: she 
also, at the moment we entered, was looking 
sinilingly towards the gentleman and child; 
her fingers paused meanwhile, upon some 
breadths of the heaps of silks—blue, red, and 
white—which she seemed sewing together. 
Her eyes told her it was her husband and babe 
she gazed upon: and they also told it was with 
some mournful idea connected with the plea- 
sure ; for, when she turned round at our en- 
trance, the brightness in them was that of a 
brimming tear, and her voice faltered to the 
salutation of my friend, while she rose. The 
gentleman put the infant tenderly into her 
arms (for she as instantly resumed her seat), 
and he, shaking Sir Charles heartily by the 
hand, uttered some cordial words of welcome. 
{ was introduced and found myself in the 
resence of Captain Franklyn. He bowed his 
fread with a slight but courteous bend, an ur- 
bane expression suffusing itself over his fea- 
tures, while even his dropped eyelids partook 
the little obeisance. He then sat down with 
the baronet on the sofa, and conversed with 
him. I had leisure to observe and note him. 
The fond invalid mother seemed engaged in 
rocking the sportively tired babe to rest upon 
her arm; and 1 was in no mood to distract her 
attention or my own, from the object most in- 
teresting at that moment to us - 1 lis- 
tened, and gazed at the polar traveller—the un- 
wearied traverser of trackless shores, of barren 
deserts—the resolute e terer and « 
ror of fatigue, famine, and yet direr trials! ‘But 
here was no man of imposing stature, bold as- 
ct, and daring eye: such was the portrait I 
Krad mentally drawn of him. 1 saw a person of 
a manly make, indeed, but of mederate height, 
and, perhaps, something more of fulness than 
absolute muscular strength in his proportions 
His age seemed the middle time of life. His 
countenance was mild, of intense thought, with 
an aspect of eom kindly penetration, 
whenever he turned his deep-set, dark, and in- 
telligent eye.upon the person he addressed, or 
who addressed him; but, most often, he lis- 
tened or spoke with his eyes cast down. Yet 
the look was steady, honest, and full of jadg- 





ment, when it did meet you. The eyes were. 


small and bright, but it was a calm lustre, and 
the broad, open, rather projecting forehead 
above them, stamped the whole with a most de- 
cided character. His voice was low, mellow, 
distinct, and somewhat slow of utterance ; and 
his conversation bore an undeviating evidence 
of the manly sense and modesty of the speaker. 
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He rather talked of the ulterior objects of his 

journey, than fell in with my friend’s 
reference'to the disasters of the past. Some- 
times, however, I thought his voice took a sad- 
dened tone; and once, at the moment, I fol- 
lowed the direction of his eye : he was looking 
at his infant asleep on its mother’s lap ; ite lit- 
tle form half-shrouded in the loose folds of the 
unfurled silk, on which she had sometime re- 
sumed her work. The young wife’s face, 
downeast, and silently pursuing her employ- 
ment, wore an expression of tender thought. 
Sir Charles, too, had observed the turn of his 
friend’s eye, and the pause; he took the edge 
of the silk in his hand: the action seemed to 
ask the question: he was answered, “ It was 
the flag for her husband's expedition she was 
making !” 

For one impressive moment we were all si- 
lent. 

Captain Franklyn has sailed, and that inte- 
resting woman is no more. How precious now 
must that flag be in his sight! but that is not 
all that has occurred: Captain Franklyn with 
the image of his infant daughter in tohseht— 
the most tender memorial of her lamented mo- 
ther—has traversed those barren deserts, has 
sxplored the trackless coasts of those ice girt 
seas; has planted the seaman’s refuge ; has 
laid down a chart for the security of future tra- 
vellers, and is now on his return to England.* 

The glory of successful enterprise will hail 
his arrival, and the sober, heartfelt reverence of 
the best of his conntrymen, try to make up, in the 
social attentions of friendship, for the domestic 
happiness he has lost. Such men may indeed 
be the lions of a day, and in the following day 
be forgotten, by what the thoughtless call the 
world! But years that world knows not of, 
are their inheritance ; and when the men of its 
day, who presume to limit with their fiat the 
celebrity they cannot comprehend—when they 
zo down into their graves, it may. indeed, be 
surely said, “ They have brought their days to 
an end, and the worms feed on them!” But 
these labourers for the benefit of futurity live 
in the memories of posterity for ever; the wit- 
ness on earth, of an immortality beyond its 
onfines. 

—<— 


From the Monthly Review. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. MRA. 8vo0. 
pp. 415. London. Westly & Davis. 1823. 


Asy intelligence concerning the actual state 
of a country, which is at this moment the thea- 





* Since this Sketch was written, this distin- 


vings for the illustration 
and , collect- 
by this distin- 


guished individual —En. 
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tre of a most important war, must be highly ac- 
ceptable to the public, particularly when con- 
veyed in the concise, intelligent, and popular 
manner, which seems so familiar to the aa- 
thor of this narrative. He appears to have re- 
sided for some years at Constantinople, as chap 
lain in the suite of Lord Strangford; and al 
though, from the loss or absence of his original 
memoranda, and also, we suspect, from certain 
restrictive injunctions, imposed upon him by 
that narrow-minded diplomatist, his details on 
political topics are not so copious as we might 
wish them to have been, they are, neve . 
less, as far as they go, interesting, and we 
doubt not, authentic. The peculiar attraction 
of his work, however, arises from his descri 
tion of that portion of his journey which reac 
es from Constantinople to the Danube. He 
og the same road which will most proba 
ly be traversed by the grand army of Russia, 
now on its march towards that capital: and a! 
though we are aware that it has often been de- 
scribed before, together with the proviaces 
through which it leads, yet we are anxious to 
read an account of the condition in which it 
was found by one of the latest of European 
travellers. Pointing his attention to the grati 
fication of this natura! and legitimate curiosi 
ty, our author has carefully marked the fea 
tures and resources of the countries which he 
visited on his route: and he has given his ob- 
servations upon them in that style of natura? 
composition, which is always suitable to com 
mon subjects, and may be easily raised to the 
level of foftier ones. He never enters into dis 
sertations upon favourite themes; he proceeds 
straight-forward in his career, noticing only 
those subjects which are calculated to awaken 
the attention of every reader. If he observe a 
scene more than ordinarily engaging, he 
sketches it in a few outlines. If he meet with 
a pleasant party, he does not think it necessa 
ry to tell us how many buttons they wore, but, 
by a few characteristic touches, he places them 
before us. He is one of the best-tempered tra 
vellers we ever met. Exposed, as he was, to 
many and severe annoyances, he nevertheless 
betrays no acerbity of disposition: he takes 
the world as he finds it, with its mixture of 
pleasure and misfortune; and represents it 
fairly, as it appears to his contemplation. 

Dr. Walsh might easily have expanded his 
ee octavo into arespectable quarto; 
and, as the fashion is, have rendered it a costl 
and inaccessible volume. by decorating his 

es with inscriptions and ilustrations. But 
e is aware that the time for these artifices of 
trade has passed by, and he has preferred ra- 
ther to be read by the multitude, than trea- 
sured only by the few. His habits seem, in- 
deed, altogether of a benevolent and popular 
tendency. His praises are bestowed with cor- 
diality, and his animadversions have little of 
the tone of reproach. On matters relating to 
national manners, he is well informed, and li- 
beral. He has his own principles of religion, 
which he thinks superior to any others in exis- 
tence ; yet he treats those which differ from 
his creed, with that mildness and forbearance, 
+ are ome! becoming in a minister of 
the . 
The kine of our anthor’s journey waa a very 
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lace ; and said that his neighbours, whove 
houses were also over it, did not know any 
thing about it. Indeed, from the state of ne- 
glect in which the walls and every thin about 


interesting one. It led him through Burghaz 
and Kirklesi, in Roumelia, over the Balkan, by 
Shumla and Rustchuk, in Bulgaria, across the 
Danube, through Wallachia, over the Carpa- 
thian mountains, and so into Transylvania, 
Hungary; Austria, and the Netherlands, to 
England. The description of that part of his 
journey which lay between Constantinople and 
the Dan de, will be read with peculiar feelings 
of interest at this time, as it is here that the 
Russians and Turks will mingle in fiercest en- 
counter. The Sultan, it is said, will make his 
first at stand at Shumla, if beaten from 
that fortress, he will retire to the passes of the 
great chain of Mount Hemus, which presents 
a most formidable barrier to the enemy. 

With respect to Constantinople itself, it 
would seem to be by no meansin an impregna- 
ble condition. It is supplied with water from 
the neighbouring mountains, by means of aque- | 
ducts, which might easily be destroyed. It is 
true, that in different parts of the metropolis 
there are immense cisterns, which were exca-. 
vated by order of the Greek emperors, for the 
purpose of containing a sufficient store of that 
essential element, in case the external supply | 
should be cut off. But these cisterns are all in 
ruins, with the exception of one, which is said to 
be large enough to furnish water to seven hun- 
fred thousand inhabitants, for sixty days. Of 
this cavern, called “ The Stranger’s Friend,” 
Dr. Walsh gives a curious account :— 

“Tt is partly filled with earth, but still of | 
great depth, having an arched roof supported | 
by 672 marble columns, each column consisting | 
of three, standing on the top of each other. | 
The whole cavity is capable of containin 
1,237,939 cubic feet of water, when full ; oa | 
as the usual consumption of water at present is 
267,673 feet in twenty-four hours, this cistern | 
would contain a supply for the whole city for | 
sixty days. It is now, however, dry, and a | 
number of silk twisters have taken possession | 
of it, and ply their trade at the bottom, in al- | 
most utter darkness 

“ Besides this, there is another, which Dr 
Clarke searched for in vain, and supposes that 
Gillius, who describes it, must have confound- 
ed it with the one mentioned. I, however, 
having more time and opportunity than Dr. 
Clarke, discovered it rather accidentally, after 
a long search, and found it exactly as Gillius 
describes it. We entered a private house, de- 
seended a deep flight of steps, and found our- 
selves on the borders of a subterranean lake, 
extending under several streets. The roof 
was arched, and supported by 336 magnificent 
marble pillars. A number of tubes descended 
into the water, and supplied the streets above ; 
the inhabitants of which, as Gillius justly ob- 
serves, did not know whence the water came— 
‘ Incolas ignorare cisternam infra edes suas po- 
sitam.’ Of all the reservoirs which the pru- 
dent precautions of the Greek emperors esta- 
blished, this is the only one which now exists 
as a cistern ; and such is the apathy and igno- 
rance of the Turks, that they themselves, it 
appears, did not, in the time of Gillius, three 
hundred years , and do not at present, ge- 

of kts existence. The Turk 








it Vere baten Sarai, or the Subterranean Pa- 


it appeared, it seemed probable that it had not 
been visited or repaired since the Turks enter- 
ed Constantinople. Should the Russians ever 
approach and lay siege to the city, a supply of 
water will be its first object. In its present 
state, if the besiegers cut off the communica- 
tion with the bendts, which it is presumed 
they would do in the first instance, the city 
could not hold out for a week.” —pp. 24—26 

It would be a proof of foresight and pru- 
dence, not very common among Turks, if the 
Sultan had this and the other caverns cleaned 
out and repaired, and applied to the purposes 
for which they were originally intended. The 
walls of the city are also in a dilapidated con- 
dition. It is built in the form of a triangle, of 
which two sides are washed by the sea; the 
third, or base, stretches across the mainland. 
The walls and fortifications by which it was 
strongly defended in former times, are now so 
decayed that the Turks will not have time to 
repair thein, unless the Russians be detained 
on their march by unforeseen obstacles. 

Whatever may be the origin of it, it is a cu- 
rious fact, attested by Dr. Walsh, that the 
Turks have long expected that the Russians 
would ultimately be masters of Constantinople 
For this reason, they prefer being buried on 
the Asiatic shore, as they are under a firm per- 
suasion that they will be compelled to return 
to the continent from which they originally 
came. 

“ This impression on their minds is confirm- 
ed by ancient prophecies, which are current 
among them, and by other causes equally 
slight, which nevertheless have a powerful in- 
fluence on the weak and superstitious fancy of 
a Turk. Among them is a coincidence oi 
names, which is rather curious. Constantino- 
ple was taken and Jost at different times, by 
persons who bore the same name. The Latins, 
under a Baldwin, obtained possession of it; and 
under a Baldwin, they were again driven out 
of it. The city was rebuilt, and made the seat 
of the Greek empire, by a Constantine, the son 
of Helena, and in the patriarchate of a Grego- 
ry ; it was taken, and the empire of the Greeks 
destroyed under a Constantine, the son of He- 
lena, and in the patriarchate of a Gregory; 
the Turks obtained possession of it under a Ma- 
homet, and they are firmly persuaded they will 
lose it under a Mahomet—and that Mahomet 
the present reigning Sultan: and, to complete 
this chain of names, at the time the Greek in- 
surrection broke out, a Constantine was the 
heir apparent to the Russian throne, and ¢ 
Gregory was the patriarch of Constantinople 
They hanged, at the time, one of these omi- 
nous persons, and the other has since abdicated 
the crown. Still they are — that 
events will happen as they are , and the 
fatal combination of Mahomet, Gregory, and 
Constantine, will mg destroy their power 


Europe.”—pp. 37, 
a people ignorant and su itious 
as the Turks, notions like these, as 


] they are upon the shallow basis of popular cre- 


dulity, may produce a more disastrous effect, 
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than one might at the first blush be led to ima- 
gine. They are but a few of the many tokens 
of decline and ruin, which mark the modern 
history of the Ottoman empire. The destruc- 
tion of the corps of Janissaries, during the last 
year, though a measure of profound wisdom, 
as far as it concerned the internal tranquillity 
of the state, must prove highly favourable to 
the success of the Russian invasion. The Sul- 
tan destroyed, indeed, a body of soldiers, who 
mutinied upon slight occasions, and who, in 
fact, held the sovereign power in their hands. 
But he has not yet had time to supply their 
places by legions equally well as up to 
the use of arms, however undisciplined, and 
equally attached to the glory of the crescent. 
The Turkish empire is, therefore, as our author 
truly observes, “ ina perilous state of imbecili- 
ty: the old military destroyed, the new unor- 
ganized; their courage subdued, their attach- 
ment alienated ; and just at the critical mo- 
ment, threatened with a combination of force, 
such as they never, in their highest state of 
power, had to encounter.” The following re- 
marks exhibit the character of the present Sul- 
tan in a just point of view :— 

“ He is a man, not in the prime, but still in 
the vigour of life. He succeeded his brother 
Mustapha in the year 1808, and so has been on 
the throne twenty years. He is now the only 
survivor, I believe, of thirty children—fifteen 
boys and fifteen girls—which his father left ; 
and is the last of the male race of Mahomet of 
an age fit to reign: and it is to this circum- 
stance, they say, he is indebted for his inviola- 
bility: had there been another of the sacred 
race, old enough to substitute in his place, the 


anissaries would have long since deposed him. 
He had two sons ; one about the age of ten, to 
whom their eyes were turned as his successor, 
when he should arrive at competent years: and 
he knew, by experience, it was as easy for 
them to do this as to say it; for both of his pre- 
decessors had been strangled—one of whom 


was his own brother. His son prematurely 
died; and it was reported that he had been 
made away with by his own father, lest he 
should be set up in his place. It is known, how- 
ever, that the boy died of the small-pox, and 
that his father has given an extraordinary ex- 
ample to his subjects, by having his surviving 
children vaccinated ; and so has shown, in one 
instance at least, a disposition to adopt Euro- 
pean improvements in things not merely mili- 
tary. He is, moreover, a man well versed in 
oriental literature, writes and understands Ara- 
bie well ; and his Hatasheriffs, which he always 
dictates, and sometimes writes with his own 
hand, are admired for their style and oma 
tion. He is not a man of a morose or cruel dis- 
penton in his own family : on the contrary, he 
several daughters by different mothers, to 
all of whom he is affectionately attached ; and 
in his ordinary intercourse in private life, he is 
urbane and atable, is public conduct, how- 
ever, has been marked by extraordinary fierce- 
ness and unrelenting rigour, not ye to Rajas, 
but to Turks themselves; and in this he 
shown an impartial disregard to human life, 
and not a strict adherence to human obliga- 
tions. But whatever his conduct has been to 
his own subjects, to those of other nations he 





has afforded the most inviolable protection 

He has discontinued the barbarous practice o! 
his predecessors, in sending ambassadors te 
the Seven Towers: instead of which, when 

ever they disagree, and are disposed to depart 

he affords them every facility ; and those ot 
their nation who please to remain, are in secu 

rity. During the frenzied excitement of the 
populace, which took place at the breaking out 
of the Greek insurrection, the odium and pre- 
judice of the Turks extended to all Christians ; 
yet the Franks were perfectly safe, while the 
Greeks were shot without mercy, wherever 
they were met by the mob; and notwithstand 

ing a few accidents which occurred to indivi 

duals in the confusion, we never hesitated to 
walk abroad, either in the town or its vicinity, 
for business or amusement, though every Turk 
was armed with a yatagan and case of loaded 
pistols, which he was ready to use on the slight- 
est provocation. On more recent occasions, 
where such real cause of complaint and irrita- 
tion existed, it is but justice to the present Sul- 
tan to say, that his moderation and goed faith 
have afforded examples, which the best Chris- 
tian nations in Europe might be proud to fo! 

low.""—pp. 76—7. 

The neighbourhood of Constantinople, or. 
the land side is, like that of Madrid, a lonely, 
uninhabited desert. The soil, however, is ex 
tremely fertile, consisting of downs, like those 
of Sussex, and capable of being turned to the 
greatest advantage. A few attempts at culti 
vation appear to have been made upon it by 
some of the lords among whom it is portioned 
out ; but they have anion failed, in conse- 
quence of the insecurity of the titles by which 
the grants are held. When the proprietor of 
an estate is strangled or banished, his tenants, 
fearful of being involved imhis fate, seize what 
ever property they can lay their hands on, and 
fly the country. Hence it is left in a state of 
nature. The only road through it is a wide 
beaten path, which in winter, when the rains 
set in, is impassable. It is a striking instance 
of the declining state of the Ottoman empire, 
that Klinhkli, the first town through which our 
author passed, after turning inland from the 
sea-shore, now consists of only three miserable 
houses. ‘Twenty years ago it contained a large 
mass of inhabitants, and appeared in a flourish- 
ing condition. It was the scene of a contest 
between the two parties who were engaged 
in the revolution of 1=07-8, and the devasta- 
tions of that period have never since been re- 
paired. A similar remark applies to Tchorlu, 
about three hours’ distance from Klinlikh 
The country around Tchorlu is compared by 
our author to Salisbury plain, with the ex 
ception, that it presented no trace of human 
life. Indeed, from Constantinople to Kirklesi, 
a distance of about one hundred miles, not a 
tree is to be seen: so that the Russians, as they 
——- the capital, will have a magnificent 
plain to carry on military operations. The 
principal towns and villages between Kirklesi 
and the Balkan range of mountains, are inha- 
bited by Bulgarians—a hardy race of agricul- 
turists, who have been encouraged to leave 
their native province, in order to repeople the 
deserted plains of Thrace. They have, how- 
ever, but partially accomplished that object ; 
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and from the various acts of oppression of 
which they have been the victims, they are by 
no means friendly to the rule of the Sultan. 
They are, moreover, Christians of the Greek 
church, and consequently might easily be in- 
duced to co-operate with the Russian troops. 

The first ascent of the Balkans, on the 
southern side, consists of a low range of moun- 
tains. An immense plain stretches between it 
and the high ridge of the chain; and exhibits 
to the view several handsome Bulgarian vil- 
lages. Our author was delighted with that of 
Beeni, where he and his guide Mustapha 
stopped to sleep. 

“The good people had no second room, and 
we were domesticated with the family. It con- 
sisted of the Tchourbadgee, or man of the 
house, so called because he is the giver of soup, 
or the dispenser of hospitality ; the boba, or 
woman, three children, and two shepherds. 
The house was of wicker work, as the others, 
but the walls so low, that I could only stand 
upright in the middle, and lie at length close 
by the sides. The hut was, however, clean, 
sweet, and fresh. The floor was swept and the 
carpets spread, and a large fire blazed in the 
chimney ; and while I stretched myself among 
the kind, good people, and saw their honest 
faces brighten in the blaze, I felt myself quite 
athome. We had brought with us some mut- 
ton from Rousou Kestri, in the apprehension 
that we should arrive too late at Beeni to get 
any meat. This the boba* roasted for us ; and 
laying on the other side of the fire an iron cir- 
cular plate, like a Scotch griddle, she poured 
on it a mixture of water, flour, and eggs, so as 
to form a thin cake: when this was done, she 
took it off, placed it on a dish, and proceeded 
to make another; and having interposed cheese 
and butter betweeg them, she laid the second 
on the first. In this way she raised a pile of 
pancakes. To these she added a dish of sour 
cabbage, a pitcher of wine, and a mug of raki, 
and sent up supper on a stool, with a comfort 
and despatch that would do credit to an English 
kitchen. During this preparation, she had a dis- 
taff stuck at her hip, and a reel spinning at the 
end of it, which she kept constantly in motion ; 
and from this simple but incessant machine, 
the whole family was supplied with clothes. 
After supper, the good woman made me some 
coffee, which Mustapha carried in his bag ; and 
then we all lay down together to rest for the 
night. The man, his wife, three children, two 
shepherds, surrogee, Tartar, and I, lay amica- 
bly side by side, rolled in the carpet, with our 
feet to the fire, and slept in peace and good- 
will. Towards morning I awoke, and found 
the industrious woman and one of her children, 
ee light of the fire, spinning cotton on 

ir — ors oe — at me, and 
singing a low simple air. t of my dis- 
cm ieale home, and the kinds of thes 
good to a stranger, of Mungo Park 
and hts affecti account of a emavied simi- 
lar scene ; and, like him, was affected even to 
tears.""—pp. 140—142. 

Haydhos, a town at the foot of the ridge 
where the high Balkans commence, is 
ted for its warm springs. Doctor Walsh con- 


* Woman of the house. 
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tends that the source of these springs is the 
spot near which Darius erected two pillars, \ 
commemorate bis expedition through that re 
ion. Dr. Clarke was equally confident tha: 
found the Tearus, under the corrupted name 
of Dearaderi, at Burghaz; so much do travel. 
lers differ in their speculations upon matters o: 
antiquity. Whatever be its classie origin 
Haydhos is in every respect, at present, « 
Turkish town, that is to say, a town differing 
strangely from all others in points of nationa; 
usage. 

“The barber pushed the razor from him— 
ours draws it to him; the carpenter, on the con- 
trary, drew the saw to him, for all the teeth 
were set in—ours pushes it from him, for al! 
the teeth are set out; the mason sat while he 
laid the stones—ours always stands ; the scribe 
wrote on his hand, and from right to left— 
ours always writes ona desk or table, and from 
left to right: but the most ridiculous difference 
existed in the manner of building the house 
We begin at the bottom and finish at the top 
this house was a frame of wood, which the 
Turks began at the top, and the upper room: 
were finished, and inhabited, while all below 
was like a lanthorn. However absurd these 
minutie may appear to you, they are traits of 
Turkish character, which form, with other 
things, a striking peculiarity. It is now more 
than four centuries since they crossed the He! 
lespont, and transported themselves from Asia 
to Europe ; during all that time they have been 
in constant contact with European habits and 
manners, and, at times, even penetrated as fu 
as Vienna, and so occupied the very centre of 
Christendom. Yet, while all the people around 
them have been advancing in the march of in- 
provement, in various ways, they have stood 
still and refused to move; and such is their re- 
pugnance to any assimilation, that almost all 
the men who attempted to improve them, have 
fallen vietims to their temerity, or the Turks 
themselves have perished in resistance ; and, 
with very few exceptions, the great body of 
them are, at this day, the same puerile, preju- 
diced, illiterate, intractable, stubborn race, that 
left the mountains of Asia. And so indisposed 
are they to amalgamate with us in any way, 
that they still preserve a marked distinction 
in the greatest as well as in the minutes 
things—not only in science and literature, bu! 
in the movement of a saw and a razor.”—pp 
145, 146. 

The Balkans abound in large plains, filled 
with villages, cattle, cornfields, and vineyards 
These are usually surrounded by mountains, 
reminding the English traveller of the “ Hap- 

y Valley,” which Dr. Johnson created fo 
ewan The manners of the villagers are in 
keeping with their romantic scenery. We 
must give our author's account of the pleasant 


reception which he experienced at Lopenitza. 
« This village is at the bottom of the descent 
of the Hi , and those who arrive at it 

themselves as having now crossed 


the mountains. We had other reasons to wel: 
come its approach ; we were wet, cold, tired, 
aad, Lenargs) ot never was a resting place 
more , We ate Sis ear 
surrounded by a wall of wicker w ithia 
eral buildings, but 


ork. 
were sev one stood apart. 
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which looked peculiarly inviting. Jt was new, 
and fresh, and clean, having been recently co- 
loured with some grey composition. It was 
filled, however, with people, and already pre- 
eecupied. In a moment after, they were all in 
motion ; the floor was swept out, the thick ear- 
pets spread, a large tire blazed in the chimney, 
and when | entered the porch, | thought I bad 


not seen, either in England or Wales, so neat, | 


so picturesque, or so comfortable a cottage. I 
now divested myself of my drenched clothes, 
and having stretched myself before the fire, I 
never experienced more comfortable sensa- 
tions. 

“ While reclining in this state, I saw a num- 
ber of girls enter the porch, and in a short 
tume, after some preparation without, they en- 
tered the room.. Here the tallest and hand- 
somest, with a white handkerchief in her hand, 
led the way, and the rest following, they com- 
menced a dance, accompanied by a very sweet 
song, in which their voices were all pleasantly 
blended. The dance consisted in a wovement 
where they all passed each other with grace 
and regularity ; and the song was a hymn of 
welcome to the stranger, praising his beauty 
and fine qualities. They were dressed in blue 
cloth jackets and petticoats, with large chemi- 
ses which folded over their necks and arms ; 
their hair was braided, and hung with coins of 
gold and silver; they wore long pendant ear- 
rings, and round their arms were one or two 
broad bracelets of silver; and their petticoat 
was gathered up with a leather girdle, that it 
might not impede the motion of their feet. 
When the dance and song were ended, the 
leading beauty threw her white handkerchief 
into my lap and they all retired. Not well 


comprehending the nature of this challenge, I 
hesitated what to do, when Mustapha informed 


me it was a demand for a few paras. I imme- 
diately placed them within, and followed the 
dancers into the porch with the jingling hand- 
kerchief. Here | distributed the contents 
among them, and they departed with great 
modesty and good humour. 

“ The boba killed for us two fowls; one she 
roasted, and the other she stewed with great 
skill: to this were added pancakes, wine, and 
raki, and we had an excellent supper. Among 
the acts of kindness of these good people, they 
always make an enormous fire; they set long 
logs of wood standing endways on the hearth, 
and in a short time they kindled into a fire, 
six feet high: like Russians, they seemed to 
enjoy the intense heat it caused, but I soon 
found it intolerable, and requested them to re- 
move it, which they did with some surprise.” — 
pp. 151—153. 

The town of Shumla, to which we have al- 
ready adverted, as the first place where the 
Turks are likely to offer serious opposition to 
the Russians, lies in an angle of a valley, on 
the northern side of the Balkans. The word 
Balkan signifies a difficult defile, and the chain 
which forms a formidable natural boundary be- 
tween the Turks and their invaders, is ap- 
proached on each side by a range of low hills, 
which gradually swell into ridgés and moun- 
tains to a great height. On the side of the 
Danube, they appear almost inaccessible. 
They “ran afong the horizon ina right lipe, 

fuseunm.—Vor. XVI. 
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like a vast wall, which ascends gradually to 
the clouds.” The ancients fabled, that the 
Typhon selected their summit as the nearest 
step to heaven. Hence, their name of Ha- 
mus, from aia, the blood of the rebel who 
was dashed back to the carth from whence he 
sprung. The chain extends from the Gulf of 
Venice to the Black Sea, a distance of about 
five hundred miles. Including the lower 
mountains on each side, their breadth may be 
estimated at about one hundred miles; the 
breadth of the lofty ridges does not much ex 

ceed the one-fourth of that number. 

In the neighbourhood of Shumla, the moun- 
tains form an amphitheatre, from the base of 
which an immense plain extends as far as the 
Danube on the north, and the Black Sea on 
the east. Thus, in fact, a vast flat surface, in 
tersected by the Balkan, stretches from Con 
stantinople to the Danube ; and if the Russians 
cross the mountains, they can meet with no re 
sistance, save that of opposing forces, in their 
march to that capital. Their operations will 
also be aided by a fleet in the Black Sea, which 
may afford transport to some of the troops, and 
thus enable them to avoid the difficulties of 
the Balkan 

Shumla” contains about sixty thousand in- 
habitants. It is divided into an upper and low- 
er part, the former occupied by Turks, the lat- 
ter by Jews, Armenians, and Greeks. We 
wish that our author had given us more am- 
ple details concerning the state of its fortifica- 
tions. ‘3 

“Shumla has some irregular fortifications 
standing. We entered the town across a dee 
fosse, and through ramparts of clay, by which 
the Russians were repulsed, in their last inva- 
sion of Turkey : their main body had advanced 
from Rasgrad to this place, while their Cos- 
sacks padked across the mountains, as far as 
Burghaz. They were, however, obliged to re 
treat, without taking the town. As a milita 
ry station, Shumla seems to have been of great 
importance to the Turkish empire; it is the 
point at which al! the roads leading from the 
fortresses on the Danube concentrate. Its for- 
tifications would be weak and contemptible in 
the hands of European troops, but are a very 
efficient defence when manned by Turks 
They consist of earthen ramparts and brick 
walls, in some places flanked by strong-built 
watch towers, each capable of holding eight or 
ten tophekgees, or musqueteers. They stretch 
for three miles in length, and one in breadth, 
over a ground intersected with valleys: and 
the extent and irregularity of the surface, pre- 
veut the possibility of their being completely 
invested. It is here the Turks form their en- 
trenched camp, in their contests with Russia, 
and the Russians have always found it impreg- 
nable. Twice they have advanced as far as 
Shumla, and been repulsed, without being able 
to advance farther. Romanzov was obliged to 
retire from before it in 1774, and Kaminsk 
in 1810, after a bloody conflict.”"—pp. 162, 16: 

Though Shumla may probably uppose some 
difficulties to the progress of the Russians, yet 
if it be not better fortified than our author re- 





* It is here the most celebrated tinmen and 
braziers of the Turkish empire reside. 
No. 76.—3 U 
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presents it, it seems hardly calculated to stand 
mented strength, and powerful arms of the in- 


vaders. Neither can the Sultan reckon upon 
any thing like a guerilla system of hostility 


being acted upon by the peasantry in his fa- | 
3ulgarians, | 


vour. These consist chiefly of 
who have within the last twenty years spread 
themselves beyond the artificial limits of their 


rovince, and have already advanced across the | 


kan a considerable way into the interior of 
Roumelia. Our author describesthem as quiet 
and industrious; their religious sympathies, 
the strengest perhaps which determine the 
friendship or hostility of mankind, would lead 
them rather to unite with the Russians than 
with the Turks, if their agricultural and pasto- 
ral habits had not latterly disinclined them to 
warfare altogether 
lets, “ forming clusters of houses, which have 
neither the regularity, nor deserve the name 
of towns.” Indeed, their chief employment in 


tar of roses. 


this purpose ; and the abundance of rose-.rees 
adds another feature to this beautiful country 
A great part of the produce ts brought to Eng- 
land; and we are indebted to these simple pea- 
gants for the most exquisite and elegant per- 
fame in nature.” Such being the pursnits of 
the Bulgarians, they will most probably shun 
the din of arms as much as possible; if they 
do not aid the Russians, they will certainly 
take no part against them. 

After passing the Danube at Rutschuk, our 
author leaves behind him the theatre of war 
Before he quits it, however, he offers a few ob- 


servations on the probable issue of the cam- | 


ign, which, as being founded on local know- 
edge, are entitled to consideration 

“The Russians are now about to renew 
their desperate conflicts, and dye the Danube 
- ny with blood ; and the general opinion is, 

at they will meet with no effectual opposition 
to their further progress; but certainly the 
events of the last campaign should induce us 
to adopt a different opinion They availed 
Gutatees of a moment of their enemies’ weak- 
ness, and advanced, with little opposition to 
that river: here they stopped; and after a 
very sanguinary and persevering conflict of six 
years, we find them at the end of that period, 
still on its shores. Whenever they attempted 
to proceed beyond it, they were driven back 
with carnage, and a single town scarcely forti- 
fied, as contempuble in the eyes, as it would be 
weak in the hands, of European troops, effec- 
tually arrested their career. 

Should they force this artificial barrier, 
they have to encounter a natural one, infinite- 
ly more formidable ; and that is, the Balkan 
Mountains. Over this great rampart there are 
five practicable passes. i 


by Carnabat and Haidhos. The three first 
lead to Adrianople, and the two last directly to 
Constantinople. Of these, the roads by Ter- 
nova are the most difficult, as they pass over 


They live in small hame- | 
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, chain ; that by Haidhos is the most frequented 
three days before the improved discipline, aug- | 


—the chasm in the face of the mountain af 
fording a greater facility of ascent than else 
where. Any of these passes, however, do not 
appear to be impracticable for Turkish Spahis. 
These are a kind of feudal cavalry, possessing 
hereditary lands, on the tenure of appearing in 
the field when called on. If they have no male 
children, the lands devolve to the commander, 
who assigns them to others on the same terms, 
and so the corps is kept up. It consists of six- 
teen legions ; who are, perhaps, the best moun- 
tain horsemen in the world; though nothing 
can seem more unfavourable to their firm seat 
and rapid evolutions, than their whole equip- 
ment. Their saddles are heavy masses of 
wood, like pack-sad:les, peaked before and be- 
hind; and are the most awkward and uneasy 
in the way they use them. Their stirrups are 
very short, and their stirrup irons very cum- 
brous—resembling the blade of a fire-shovel ; 


| the angle of which they use to goad on the 
the way of manufacture, consists in“ the pre- | 
paration of the essential oil, called otto, or at- | 
A large district, in the neighbour- 

hood of Selymnia, is laid out in gardens tor | 


horse, as they have no spurs: this heavy ap- 
paratus is not secured on the horse by regular 
girths, but tied with thongs of leather, which 
are continually breaking and out of order. On 
this awkward and insecure seat, the Turk sits, 
with his knees approaching to his chin; yet i 
never saw more bold and dexterous horsemen, 
in the most difficult and dangerous places 
When formed into cavalry they observe little 
order, yet they act together with surprising 
regularity and effect: but it is in broken ground 
and mountain passes they are most serviceable, 
where the surface seems impracticable for Eu 
ropean horsemen. They drive at full speed 
through ravines and mountain torrents, and up 
and down steep acclivities ; and suddenly ap 
pear on the flanks or in the rear of their ene- 
mies, after passing rapidly through places 
where it was supposed impossible that — 
mer could move. Some of their troops are 
called, for their headlong and reckless impetu 
osity, Delhis, or madmen; and the desperate 
enterprises they undertake justifies the name 
Such cavalry, in the passes of the Balkan, must 
oppose a formidable resistance to the most ef- 
fective and best disciplined troops; and no 
doubt the Russians, if they ever attempt this 
barrier, will find it so. 

“ Another obstacle will be afforded by the 
season of the year. The only time for opera- 
tion is the spring : the country is then exceed- 
ingly beautiful and healthful, the rivers are 
full of sweet water, the grass and fodder abun- 
dant, and the air elastic and healthful; but as 
the summer advances, the rivers dry up, vege- 
tables disappear, and nothing is presented bat 
an arid, burning soil, intolerable from the glare 
of the sun by day, and dangerous from the cold 
and the damp of the heavy dews by night; and 
the morbid effects of these every army has ex- 


| perienced, campaigning in those countries at 
| that season, both in ancient and modern times 
One from Sophia to | 
Tartar Bazargic ; two from Ternova, by Kei- | 
ganlik and Selymnia ; and two from Shumla, | 


To pass this chain in winter, with an army, 
seems still a more hopeless attempt: the mo- 
rasses saturated with rain, incapable of support- 
ing the heavy burden of waggons, or artille- 
ty: the ravines filled with snow or mountain 
torrents, and passed over by tottering bridges 
of wood, so rotten as to break with the smallest 


the highest and most inaccessible hills of the | pressure; the numerous defiles, which a fer 
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can defend against a multitude, affording so | 
many natural fortresses, behind which the | 
Turks fight with such energy and effect ; the | 
scattered villages which can afford neither shel- 
ter nor supplies ;—all these present obstacles, 
of which the Russians themselves seem very 
conscious. In their last campaign. they were 
in possession of the whole of the country, from 
the Balkan to the Danube, with the exception 
of Varna, Nyssa, and Shumla, in which the 
Turks were shut up; and they had nearly 
100,000 men in the plain below, completely 
equipped, and were at the very base of the 
mountain, and the entrance to the passes, yet 
they never attempted to ascend, with the ex 
ception of a few straggling Cossacks, who | 
made a dash atross the ridge, and returned as 
speedily back again | 

“The Turks seem to have no apprehension 
of an approach to the capital on this side: | 
relying on the natural strength of this chain 
of mountains, they have not fortified any of 
the passes, nor do I recollect a single for- 
tress from Shumla to Constantinople. Their 
great apprehension is, that the invasion will be 
made by sea; and in this persuasion, not only 
the Dardanelles, but the Bosphorus resembles | 
one continued fortress, from the Sea of Mar- | 
mora to the Black Sea. In the year 1821, | 
when a rupture was apprehended with Russia, | 
all the castles were completely repaired, and | 
additional batteries were erected on every point 
of land which bore advantageously on the 
channel, so as to present a most formidable ob- 
struction to any approach by water. These | 
batteries, however, were altogether untenable, | 
if attacked on the land side ; the high ground 
above the shores of the Bosphorus every where 
commanding them; and if a landing were ef- 
feeted any where in the rear, which, it was at 
that time said, was the plan of the Russians, 
they must be immediately abandoned. But 
it seems as if the Turkish power in Europe was 
fast hastening to ruin, which the few convul- 
sive efforts they occasionally make cannot 
avert or delay.”—pp. 185—190. 

If we may depend on the intelligence com- 
municated through the newspapers, the Rus- 
sians have already cressed the Danube at three 
different places, and the Turks have but a 
mere tumultuary ferce assembled to oppose | 
their farther progress. We must add our au- 
thor’s general reflections on the state and pros- | 
perity of the Ottoman empire. 

“ | had now travelled more than three hundred 
miles through the Turkish dominions in Europe, } 
trom their capital to the last town they pos- | 
sessed at the extremity of theirempire. When 
I contemplated the extent of the territory, the | 
fertility of the soil, the abundance of the re- | 
sources, the cattle and corn it produced, and | 
the interminable capability it possessed of pro- 
ducing more; the large cities of Adrianople, | 
Shumla, Rutschuck, and the multitude of 
villages seattered over the country ; when I | 
considered the despotic government that had 
absolute power over all these resources, to di- | 
rect them in whatever manner, and to what- 
ever extent it pleased; and that this was but a 
small portion of the vast empire which extend- 
ed over three parts of the globe ;—it seemedas | 
if the Turkish power was as a sleeping lion, | 
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which had only to rouse itself and crush its op- 
ponents. But when, on the other hand, | saw 
the actual state of this fine country—its re- 
sources neglected, its fields lyimy waste, its 
towns in ruins, its population decaying, and 
not only the traces of human labour, but of hu- 
man existence, every day becoming oblitera- 
ted; in fine, when | saw all the people about 
them advancing in the arts of civilized life, 
while they alone were stationary, and the Eu- 


| ropean Turk of this day differing little from 


his Asiatic ancestor, except only in having 
lost the fierce energy which then pushed him 


| on;—when I ec nsidered this, | was jed to 


conclude that the lion did not sleep, but was 


| dying. and after a few fierce convulsions would 


never rise again 

“The circumstance most striking to a tra 
veller passing through Turkey, is its depopu- 
lation. Ruins, where villages had been built, 
and fallows where land had been cultivated, are 
frequently seen, with no living things near 
them. This effect is not so visible in larger 
towns, though the cause is known to operate 
there in a still greater degree. Within the last 


| twenty years, Constantinople has lost more 


than half its population. In eighteen months 
three sanguinary revolutions took place, which 
destroyed two Sultans, and about thirty thou 
sand of the inhabitants. These were followed 
by the plague, in 1812, which swept away, ac- 
cording to some two, and according to others 
three, hundred thousand more. It was known 


| that at one time a thousand persons a day were 


brought out of the top Kapousi gate, to be bu- 
ried; and the gardener of the English palace 
told me he was the only survivor of a family of 
thirteen persons. He was seized with delirium 
and stupor ; and when he recovered, he found 
himself in the house, with twelve dead bodies 
In 121, the Greek insurrection broke out 
The population of the Fanal, and other places, 
consisted of about forty thousand Greeks; by 
death and flight, they are now reduced to half 
the number. In 1527, the janissaries were 
extinguished, and the contests on this occasion 
carried off, it is supposed, on both sides, about 
thirty thousand persons. If to these casualties 


' be added the frequent conflagrations, two of 


which occurred while | was at Constantinople, 
and destroyed fifteen thousand houses; the 
Russian and Greek wars, which were a con- 
stant drain on the janissaries of the capital ; 
and the sitent operation of the plague, which is 
continually active, though not always alarm- 
ing ;—it will be considered not exaggeration to 
say, that within the period mentioned, from 
three to four hundred thousand persons have 
been prematurely swept away in one city in 
Europe, by causes which were not operating in 
any other,—conflagration, pestilence, and civil 
commotion. The Turks, though naturally of 
a robust and vigorous constitution, addict them- 
selves to such habits as are very unfavourable 
to population: their sedentary life, poly 

ped acca use of opium, coffee and coleone’ 
and other indulgences still more hostile to the 
extension of the species, so impede the usual 
increase of families, that the births do little 
more than compensate the ordinary deaths, and 
cannot supply the waste of casualties. The 
surrounding country is, therefore, constant!y 
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drained, to supply this waste in the capital, 
which nevertheless exhibits districts nearly de- 
populated. If we suppose that these causes 
operate more or less in every part of the Turk- 
ish empire, it will not be too much to say, that 
more of human life is wasted, and less supplied 
there, than in any other country. It is thus 
that the gifts of bountiful nature are thrown 
away upon this people. It is in vain that God 
has issued his great law—‘ Be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth ;’ and has con- 
ferred on them every means of fulfilling it— 
comely persons, robust constitutions, mild cli- 
mate, fertile soil, and beautiful country, when 
their own perverse propensities, and antisocial 
habits, counteract the blessings of a good Pro- 
vidence. We see, every day, life going out in 
the fairest portion of Europe ; and the human 
race threatened with extinction, in a soil and 
climate capable of supporting the most abun- 
dant population. "—pp. L90—194, 

We must glance rapidly over the remaining 
portion of the author's journey, which, though 
highly interesting in itself, has no connexion 
with the present posture of political affairs in 
the east. On his arrival at Bucharest, the ca- 

ital of Wallachia, he found that the plague 
had broken out there, and thrown the whole 
town into alarm. Crossing the Carpathian 
chain by the pass of Rothenturn, he proceeded 
to Transylvania. The peasantry here con- 
versed with him in a barbarous kind of Latin 
A young woman presented a plate of apples 
and pears to our author, at the post house of 
Prepora. We asked the master if she were his 
sister, to which he replied,—** Non soror, Dom- 
nee esti uxor.”” Uponsome money being given 
to her in return for her present, the husband 
again said—“ Ago tibi gratias, Domnee.” “I 
mow prepared to depart,” adds the Doctor, 
‘and not finding sufficient hay in the little 
cart, (the vehicle in which he travelled,) I 
made a sign for more: the man said, ‘ pone 
fen, and the cart was filled. When I got in, 
I felt no cord, as usual, to support my feet, and 
pointed to what | wanted. The man said, 
‘ Ligate funi haich,’ pointing to the place, 
which was immediately done.” Our author 
quitted these descendants of the old Romans, 
for such they are, with a valete, which they re- 
peated. 

On entering the Austrian territories, which 
adjoin the confines of Wallachia, our traveller 
was obliged to undergo a severe quarantine. 
His description of his sufferings on this occa- 
sion, contains the only unpleasant passages in 
Lis volume. Indeed the species of imprison- 
ment to which travellers are subjected at this 
station, is annoying in the extreme. Instead 
of being calculated to restore impaired health, 
it would seem as if every arrangement of the 
establishment, were intended for the purpose 
of depressing the spirits, and of breaking down 
the most vigorous constitution. Tyranny in 
the management of it, bad air, filthy apart- 
ments, and unwholsome diet, render it rather 
an hospital for hopeless invalids, than a place 
of trial and purification for persons only sus- 
pected of disease. 

Passing through the plains of Transylvania, 
our author visited the pleasant town of Her- 


manstadt, and the towns and villages belonging | 











to the Saxons, of which he gives a very inter 
esting account. He notices several traditions 
relating to the origin of these establishments, 
the most consistent, and probable of which 1s, 
that they were founded and settled by those 
Saxon families, who, flying from their native 
land, during the first troubles of the reforma 
tion, were permitted to find an asylum in this 
remote angle of Hungary. Here they formed 
a barrier against the Turks, and in return for 
their services, several important privileges and 
immunities were conferred upon them. They 
are of the Calvinistic religion, and enjoy a 
great degree of prosperity, the manifest result 
of the civil franchises which they have so long 
possessed. It is worthy of being remarked, 
that there are still almost 120,000 Roman Ca- 
tholics, mingled with these Calvinists, and 
that they live together in the most perfect 
tranquillity. The reason is this, that they all 
enjoy “an equality of civil rights.’ “The 
great cause of human excitement being thus re- 
moved,” as our author well observes, *‘ and the 
line of demarcation obliterated, the parties 
have amalgamated, and an harmony and good 
will are established, as if no difference of opi- 
nion on any subject existed.” 

Doctor Walsh crossed the Danube once more 
at Buda, and pursued his way to Vienna, 
whence he took the usual route to England, 
We regret that we have had no room to notice 
his very interesting account of the death of the 
celebrated Ali Pasha, and his biographical 
sketches of the families of the Greek Princes, 
from the members of which, previously to the 
late revolution, the governors of Wallachia 
and Moldavia were selected. The pages de- 
voted to these two subjects, are fall ct informa- 
tion, which must prove in a great measure, 
novel to the English reader. Indeed the whole 
work, is deserving of his attention, and we fear- 
lessly recommend it as one of the most engag- 
ing volumes that have lately seen the light. 


From the Quarterly Reriew 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF THE TURKS IN 
EUROPE. London. Sve. 1823. 


Tus Outline which is clearly and elegant- 
ly written, and which is commonly ascribed to 
the pen of Lord John Russell, may be recom- 
mended to the attention of readers who want 
leisure or opportunity for referring to the bul- 
ky works from which the author has drawn his 
statements. The subject is one, we need not 
say, of special interest at the present moment. 

Fifteen years have nearly elapsed since the 
great conflict which terminated the struggles 
of the revolutionary war, and the Federal inte- 
rests of Europe are yet in a condition in which 
it is impossible that they should continue, des- 
titute of any orderly combination, and, in many- 
pectionhens posteatns considerable changes. 

‘or an orderly combination of federal interests, 
which should afford security to the indepen- 
dence of the several states, it would be neces- 
sary that alliances should have been formed, 
the distinct object of which should be the pro- 
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tection of that independence against some spe- 
cifie danger, and that these alliances should be 
strengthened by a community of concern in 
some common arrangement. In the federative 
system which has perished, the Barrier Treaty 
constituted such a combination ; and the situa- 
tion of the Netherlands, as determined by that 
treaty, afforded the common concern, which 


connected the Empire with the two maritime | 


} 
| 


governments of Great Britain and the Dutch | 


provinces, in oppositiun to the ambition of 
France. In the present state of Europe no ar- 


rangement of this kind is discoverable ; the se- | 
veral states are connected by treaties, but in | 


these treaties there is not any combination di- 


rected to the attainment of a common object. | 


Every man, moreover, may see, that the Spa- | 
; an unrestrained licentiousness of liberty, while 


nish peninsula must shortly pay the grievous 
penalty of despotism and bigotry in suffering 
all the calamities of revolution. 
empire, too, is tottering to its base, and can- 
not long nraintain itself against the pressure of 
asuperior civilization, to which it will not, and 
cannot, assimilate itself. The situation, also, 
of Germany, no longer an empire, but a loose 
ind searcely connected confederacy, cannot be 


The Turkish | 


onsidered as ascertained; and Italy, pressed | 
as it is by the power of Austria, and destitute | 


f strength and combination, presents an am- 
ple subject of contemplation to the speculative 
politician. 

In such a state of things, a subject of the 
British government is naturally prompted to 
meditate on the probable tendencies towards 
an orderly arrangement of political interests ; 


ind, with this view, to consider what has hith- | 


erto been done for effecting such an adjust- 
nent, since the former system of balanced po- 
licy was destroyed. England is too powerful 
to be a timorous spectator of passing events ; 
too deeply interested in the general concerns 
f the world to be indifferent to their issues. 
Almost forty years have elapsed since the 
monarchy of France, the mother-government 
f the principal states of Europe, yielded to 
the agency of causes which had long been un- 
jermining its institutions, and at length accom- 
plished their overthrow. Such a revolution 
could not be effected without the aid of a wild 
spirit of democracy which, when encouraged 


| of France 
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therefore, indispensably necessary, that Eng- 
land should oppose herself early and perseve- 
ringly to the revolutionary frenzy of France, 
as to a principle of disorder and ruin, which 
could not otherwise be restrained from extend- 
ing its operation over Europe, and, especially, 
from breaking down and destroying the very 
asylum of interior liberty, and of free and inde- 
pendent policy. 

Long and desperate was the contest thus 
waged by a government of regulated freedom 
against a great people convulsed by internal 
agitations, and eager to spread among other 
nations the misery of their own disorders. The 
spirit of democracy was, indeed, after a few 
years, subdued by its own excesses. A milita- 
ry despotism, however, the natural progeny of 


it suppressed the interior struggles of the revo- 
lution, poured upon other countries, in a more 
concentrated and potent form, the malignant 
violence which was no longer directed to the 
excitement of domestic disturbance. The 
rage of conquest, accordingly, succeeded in 
the minds of the French to the fury of demo- 
cracy ; the glare of military triumph so dazzled 
a vain people, that the miseries by which it 
was purchased were not regarded; and, strange 
to say, there were still persons to be fonnd, 
even among ourselves, who could imagine that 
the despot of France might be a useful ally t 
the friends of freedom. 

While the British empire continued to mair 
tain, with unshaken constancy, the sacred 
cause of independence, the states of the conti- 
nent yielded, one after another, to the violence 
The day of retribution, however, 
at lengtharrived. The thirst of dominion, ren- 
dered insatiable by gratification, provoked the 
independent spirit of the Spanish peninsula on 


| the one part, and, on the other, would compe! 
| the nobles of Russia to sacrifice their own re 


venues, by entering into a combination for ex 

cluding Great Britain from the commerce of 
the continent. Aided by the popular feeling 
in the south, the Duke of Wellington taught 
the ablest of Buonaparte’s lieutenants, that 
they were no longer, as they had vainly ime 

gined, invincible: assisted by the severities of 


| an inhospitable climate, Russia utterly ruined 


by its own success, menaced with subversion | 


and ruin the establishments of other govern- 
ments, though in themselves not ill accommo- 
dated to the interests of nations, and not fitted, 
by the grossness of prevailing abuses, to pro- 
voke the spirit of innovation by which they 
were assailed. To the violence of French de- 
mocracy the British empire became, almost ne- 


a most formidable army, led on to their destruc 
tion by Napoleon himself; and the field of Wa- 
terloo, in which at length the British genera 


| encountered our great adversary, finally de- 


cided the contest, and reduced France to the 


| humiliation of submitting to be occupied for 
| years by the armies of her enemies. 


cessartly, anobject of early hostility. Thean- | 


cient rivalry of the two countries, inflamed in 
the struggle of the separation of America, ge- 
nerated animosity. The very freedom of the 
British government which, by satisfying every 
reasonable desire of liberty, should have pro- 
tected it against a mischievous desire of change, 
exposed it to the dangerous influence of a de- 
mocratie revolution ; because, under a free go- 


4 government, be debarred from tunities 
of propagating their opinions. [t became, 


In this manner was concluded the struggle, 
immediately preceding the period of time 
which is the subject of our inquiry. In this 
struggle, all the efforts of our government 
were necessarily hostile; our confederacies 
were coalitions for combining military opera- 
tions, not adjustments of the interfering inte- 
rests of states for the maintenance of seeurit 
and peace. It was followed by a period of ad. 
justment, in the commencement of which were 


| concluded the treaties of Vienna and of Paris. 


When the great struggle had reached its ter- 
mination, it became the duty of the powers 
confederated in resisting the violences of 
French ambition, to collect together the shat 
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tered members of the European system, and to 
endeavour to form them into a combined ar- 
rangement, by which the general security of 
nations might thenceforward be maintained 
This, however, no treaties then concluded 
could adequately accomplish. At the close of 
a war which had raged, with little interruption, 
more than twenty years, the states of Europe 
could not be restored to the condition in which 
they had been before the commencement of the 
struggle. Many establishments had, in that 
long and disastrous interval, been wholly over- 
thrown; many boundaries of nations had been 
removed in the ravages of hostile aggression ; 
many urgent claims of compensation for past 
suffering had been created in the arduous con- 
test. The negotiators, therefore, while they 
laboured to re-establish, as much as possible, 
the former relations of states, were compelled 
to introduce various changes, that their ar- 
rangements might be accommodated to the ex- 
isting circumstances of Europe. 

It is the best praise of the negotistors em- 
ployed in this most important adjustment, that 
they should have departed as little from the an- 
cient order of governments as the necessity of 
present circumstances would permit. The ar- 
dently speculative may complain, that they did 
not at once establish a system of political ria 
tions, which might ensure the long continuance 
of general tranquillity, by providing for the tu- 
ture exigencies of Europe.—We believe, how- 
»ver, this to have been a problem, the solution 
of which far transcended the ability of human 
wisdom ; for, to the gradual changes which 
time alone must have wrought in the system 
of Europe, had been superadded the various re- 
volutions effected in the violence of a tremen- 
dous and protracted struggle. It is a just ob- 
servation of Mr. Burke, that no nation ever 
‘ame out of a war precisely as it had engaged 
in the contest. What then must have been 
the changes, when al! the nations of Europe 
had been engaged for years in a struggle of va- 
rious success, in which all their energies were 
exerted, and the object was universal empire 
or nationa! independence ! 

The French revolution had early overwhelm- 
ed the Netherlands and destroyed the indepen- 
dence of the Dutch; it had next crushed the 
Empire of Germany, establishing in its place 
the Confederacy of the Rhine, as a dependen- 
ey of France, and the instrument of ulterior 
aggressions ; and out of the spoils of Poland it 
had constituted, not a restored kingdom, but a 
Duchy of Warsaw, to be a frontier post for 
watching the movements of Russia. These 
changes it was impossible wholly to undo ; and 
all that negotiation could then accomplish, was 
to accommodate them, in the best possible 
manner, to the future tranquillity of Europe. 
The physician cannot frame the constitution 
which demands to be rescued from the ravages 
of disease ; neither can the statesman, at his 
pleasure, create the political establishments 
which he would combine in an arrangement fa- 
vourable to the security and the happiness of 
nations. 

For remedying the mischief done in the sub- 
jugation of the Netherlands and of the Dutch 
provinces, a kingdom of the Netherlands was 

constituted, in which these should be compre- 


hended under a common sovereignty, andcom- 


pose a monarchy of suflicient stability. The to b 
time had passed away in which these countries nish 
had formed the link, connecting the interests tem 
of Austria and of Great Britain; for the svs- in e 
tem itself, which had helé together by that link appr 
had perished. All, therefore, which the actual diate 
policy of Europe required, or admitted, was to pose 
, give those provinces such a combination and A: 
solidity as might enable them to maintain had | 
themselves in any new arrangement of the ge- the | 
neral interests of Europe. Neither did any state 
reason exist why the commercial interests ot quar 
the other Netherlands should continue to be sa store 
crificed to those of the Dutch states, for the pens: 
Barner Treaty, of which that sacrifice had to Pi 
been a main stipulation, had long ceased tx a me 
exist, and would not, indeed, have been accom- conn 
modated to any actual policy. To Austria, the non. 
final loss of these distant provinces was of scape 
small importance, and was satisfactorily com mer | 
pensated by cessions of other territories. the ¢ 
The Germanic empire it was quite imprac her p 
ticable to re-establish with any efficiency ; and acqu: 
to make the attempt would have been a mere tria 4 





waste of diplomatic effort. That empire had cessic 
long so entirely lost all its combination that, as at th 
a community, ithad been buta name. Among ducti 


its members, besides several states of conside- 9 exchs 
rable strength, were two powerful monarchies, JJ venie 
one of which, on the suppression of the Ger. In 


manic empire, had even assumed to itself the ably | 
imperial dignity ; and all that policy could sug- J of tec 
gest in a case of so great embarrassment, was cover 
to establish a Germanic confederacy for pre- J cient! 
sent regulation, leaving to future events to de prelie 
velop some new arrangement which might JJ can e 
possess more union and efficiency. The effi one gi 


ciency of the federative constitution of the em gener 
pire had, indeed, belonged to a period of time JJ now t! 
preceding the stipulations of the barrier treaty an ex! 


for it had consisted in furnishing to the inde whole 
pendent governments of Europe those relation: J When 
of federal combination which, from the inte not pi 
rior policy of Germany, had been previously J southe 
transferred into the international policy of # north 
states. cernec 

Russia, which had suffered so much, and of app 
had done so much, in resisting and overpower: J 0 whi 


| ing the domination of France, had, in the hour wnclud 


of triumph, a fair claim to considerable advan- 
tages, which were accordingly bestowed. Fin- 
land, which blockaded its capital, was, above 
all things, important even toits security. This 
territory was accordingly transferred to it from 
Sweden, an abundant compensation being pro 
vided for the latter, by transferring Norway tc 
its dominion, and thus uniting, under one mo 
narchy, the whole of the Scandinavian penin 
sula. The Duchy of Warsaw, too, was offensive 
to this great empire, as obstructing its commu- 
nication with the southern governments, and, 
in truth, a barrier erected against its power 
The purpose of its formation had, indeed 
pion with the overthrow of the French pow: 
er, of which it had been a dependency. With 
the change of political circumstances, it accord- 
ingly changed its political relation, and be- 
came a dependency of Russia, instead of looking 
to France for protection. That Russia should 
thus have been brought into an immediate con 
tact with Austria, has been objected to the ar 
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rangements of the year 1815; but, if Russia is 
to be the state, the dread of which should fur- 
nish a principle of combination to the new sys- 
tem of Europe, she ought assuredly to be placed 
in contact with some powerful state, that the 
apprehension of encroachment may be imme- 
diately excited, and a resistance promptly op- 
posed. 


As the formation of the Duchy of Warsaw 


had taken from Prussia almost all its portion of 
the territory which had once been Poland, that 
state was to seek its compensation in another 
quarter. Hanover was, however, to be re- 
stored to the King of England, and the com- 
pensation could be found only im transterring 
to Prussia the half of Saxony, which was also 
a more desirable acquisition, as it served to 
connect the parts of a much scattered domi- 
nion. Denmark and Saxony were thus the 
scapegoats of the revolutionary war, the for- 
mer having been deprived ot Norway to satisty 
the claim of Sweden. 
her portion of Poland, found compensation in 
acquisitions of Italian territory ; and both Aus- 
tria and Prussia were strengthened by the ac- 
cession of various districts, which were placed 
at the disposal of the Congress in the final re- 
duction of the French territory, and might be 
exchanged for others more suited to their con- 
venience. 

In this arrangement, imperfect as it unavoid- 
ably is, some indications of a future system 
of tederative policy appear to be already dis- 
coverable. It seems, for example, to be suffi- 
ciently plain, that the predominance to be ap- 
prehended,—(and no system, it is conceived, 
can exist without the predominance of some 
one great state exciting the apprehensions and 
generating a combination of the rest,)—Jjs not 
now that of France, but of Russia ; this, indeed, 
an extended arrangement, comprehending the 
whole of Europe, would naturally require. 
When the relations of a federative policy were 
not properly extended beyond the middle and 
southern governments of Europe, those of the 
north being but indirectly and occasionally con- 
cerned in them, France was the grand object 
of apprehension ; but, in a larger combination, 
in which the interests of all should be directly 
cluded, Russia must claim the pre-eminence ; 
lor this great empire possesses at once the sin- 
gular advantage of being itself unassailable, and 
resources abundantly sufficient for enabling it 
to make formidable impressions on the central 
and southern states. 

Perhaps we may look yet further into the fu- 
ture development of the new system of Europe, 
in regard to the part which may belong to the 
British empire among its combinations. The 
restoration of Hanover has renewed that con- 
nexion with the interior interests of the conti- 
nent, which Hume, in his essay on the Balance 
of Power, has long ago pronounced to be, in 
his judgment, the least objectionable and in- 
convenient. Germany, it may be remarked, 
is placed in the same relation of vicinity to 
Russia, as to France; and, therefore, a con- 
nexion with it must have a similar bearing 
pon a system, in which the former moe 
‘stead of the latter, should be the principal ob- 
ject. The cession of the republic of the Io- 
nian islands, on the other hend, together with 


Austria, for the loss of 
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the possession of Malta, already obtained, has 
given to the same empire an intimate connex- 
ion with the commercial interests of the Me- 
diterranean, the other, and probably hereafter 
the primary scene of the exertions and influ 
ence of Russia. Our insular empire, there 
fore, appears to occupy positions, in which it 
is specially concerned to watch over the inde- 
pendence of Europe, being, on the one side, 
interested in maintaiming the independence of 
Germany, the first bulwark of the new system 
against Russia, and, on the other, so posted in 
the Mediterranean, as to be enabled, as well as 
interested, to control every movement, which 
— in that quarter menace its security. 
ut, though we may perceive these tenden 

cies towards the formation of a future system 
of political relations, we cannot but perceive, 
that no system can yet be said to be actually 
formed. Such a system cannot be said to be 
formed, when several considerable govern- 
ments are either menaced with speedy revolu- 
tion, or, at least, destitute of the necessary con 
sistency, and when no settled arrangement of 
political relations has yet determined, what 
states should be considered as specially con 
nected by common interests. The two kin 
doms of the Spanish peninsula are manifestly 
on the verge of revolution, being driven to it 
in the struggle between a growing desire of 
freedom, and the dominion of a despotic church. 
Turkey also is a state anomalous to the ge- 
neral order of European society, incapable of 
advancing with the advancing improvement of 
the adjacent nations, and liable to be, at any 
time, overwhelmed by the hostility of the 
- empire of the north. In the centre of 
Surope, too, we see a great confederacy desti- 
tute of combination and utility, a mere casus 
omissus in the federative arrangements of its 
policy. It seems as if, in the new Germanic 
confederacy, we find another Poland, the weak 
part of the new combination of states ; and it 
is even remarkable, that the treaty of Vienna 
has established in it the Liberum veto of the 
Polish diets, by directing that no change affect 
ing the constitution shall be ordained except 
with the unanimous concurrence of the thirty 
eight members of the confederacy. The con- 
dition of Italy may be considered as receiving 
some degree of stability from the influence ot 
the church of Rome ; but we find a restless de 
sire of change pervading the greater part o! 
the peninsula, and we perceive Austria watch- 
ing an ss of extending her acqui 
sitions. he governments of Europe, too, 
though bound together by numerous treaties, 
have not yet found their places in an orderly 
combination ; the relations of a system are yet 
to be determined by the influences of events 

From this review of the actual state of Eu- 
rope, it appears that it may be compared to 
that of an embryo, in which some of the prin- 
cipal parts of a future organization are alread 
perceptible ; but the general conformation is 
not yet apparent, and little can be discovered 
of the less important members. Still the vital 
principle actuates the mass; and, however im- 
perfect and unshapely that mass may be at pre- 
sent, we may hope that the figure of the ani- 
mal will be gradually developed, and that it 
shall at length be fitted to discharge its proper 





ee all 
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functions, with the efficiency belonging to its | liberal 


kind. 

In the formation of that league, which as- 
sumed the title of the Holy Alliance, an at- 
tempt appears to have been made to introduce, 


among the states of Europe, a new principle of 


combination. The ostensible principle of this 
confederacy was one, against which no other 
objection could be urged, than that it an- 
nounced an idle endeavour to strengthen, by a 
human convention, the obligation by which 
Christian princes were already bound to govern 
agreeably to their Christian duties. The real 
object, however, was soon discovered in the ef- 
forts exerted by the four confederating poten- 
tates, the emperors of Russia and Austria, and 
the kings of France and Prussia, to repress the 
tendency towards the establishinent of repre- 
sentative governments, which had been gene- 
rated among their subjects, and even encou- 
raged by themselves, when the popular senti- 
ment was to be excited against the overwhelm 

ing domination of Napoleon. Such an alliance, 
far from assisting in the development of a sys- 
tem of federative policy, was directly repug- 
nant to the principle of such a system ; for it 
was a combination of the strong, instead of 
being a league of the weaker, to resist some 
state formidable by superior power ; and, more- 
over, it was a combination for mutual interfe- 
rence, instead of having for its object the main- 
tenance of national independence. In such an 
alliance, the free government of Great Britain 
could not participate, because it was itself the 
model of that representative system, to repress 
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ven 


vernment newly established in Portu 
| gal, and the ancient ally of Great Britain called 
| on our government to assist in repelling the 
| unwarrantable aggression. Under a the dis 
advantage of a greatly reduced establishment, 
a sufficient force was despatched with an un 
hesitating promptness; the ruffianly rabble 


| which had been excited and armed by the ec- 


| clesiastics of Spain, were speedily driven to 


| the boundary which they had violated; and 


Portugal has, by that seasonable and honoura 
ble interference, been left free to determine 


berty, or, by rejecting them, prove herself to 


| whether she would adopt the institutions of |i 
' 
| 


which was the object of this new alliance. It | 


was saved from the contamination by the very 
form of the treaty, for the confederating mo- 
narehs, in the true spirit of arbitrary rulers, 
chose to hold communication without the in- 
tervention of ministers, and the Sovereign of 


the British empire had only to reply to their | 


yverture, that he was precluded from such a 
negotiation by an essential principle of the go- 
vernment over which he presided, requiring 
the responsibility of ministers for the acts of 
the monarch. 

The Holy Alliance was, in truth, an irregu- 
lar re-action, excited by the popular efforts, 
which had been drawn forth in the great strug- 
gle for the independence of Europe. To this 
re-action, it was rather the part of the British 
empire to oppose itself,—in so far, at least, as 
might be done without unduly interfering in 
the interior concerns of other states. For such 
an opposition, the affairs of the Spanish penin- 
sula soon afforded a fit occasion, nor did the 
British government shrink from the discharge 
of the honourable duty. The French govern- 
ment, supported by the credit of the Holy Al- 
liance, opposed itself to the establishment of a 
free constitution in Spain, and gave so eflec- 
tual assistance to the party which was favour- 
able to the ancient institutions, that Spain has 
continued to be subjected to the double yoke 
of political and ecclesiastical despotism. No 
claim, however, was made on the British go- 
vernment for support against the interference 
of France; and England contented herself 
with watching the course of events. But the 
case was different, when the re-established 
despotism of Spain lent its aid to overthrow a 


| be not yet prepared for the choice 

The Holy Alliance, it may be hoped, has al 
ready passed away. We do not now hear its 
unbecoming title pretended as a sanction of 
union for political purposes, and we may be 
lieve that the several interesis of distinct states 
will henceforth guide their operations, as if no 
such league had ever been concluded. Thus 
far we are unable to discover any distinct com 
bination of political interests for the mainte 
nance of the balance of power. The arrange 
ments of peace have, indeed, been all comple 
ted ; but no systematic order has yet been es 
tablished among them—the single attempt t 
form a federative combination having bee 
made without reference to a balance of power 
and even in, contradiction to its principle. It 
remains to be considered, in the third place 
whether the actual circumstances of Europe 
present anv indications of a tendency towards 
such a combination ; and, if any such indica- 
tions should present themselves, what may be 
the part becoming the British government, as 
concerned in maintaining, at all times, a ba- 
lance of interests, and the independence of Eu- 
rope 
In the consideration of this part of our sub 
ject, it seers to be important to begin with re 


| marking, that it cannot be the part of the 


British government to support establishments 
merely because they are old. When peace 
had been at length restored, after a long strug- 


| gle against violent innovation, it was natura! 





| and expedient that the friends of order should 
} look around them for the remnants of the de- 


molished system, and endeavour to collect 
these into some arrangement, as nearly as pos- 
sible agreeing with their former relations. 
But, when this had been done, it was quite 
another question to determine, how far it 
might be expedient to maintain against future 
changes the arrangement which had thus been 
formed. It is manifest, that the fragments o/ 
the shattered system of Europe could not at 
once be reduced to a combination fitted to 
maintain the independence of states, far less 
could they be arranged in such a manner as to 
renew the relations by which they lad been 
previously connected. Many changes of ter- 
ritory had been made, which could not be an- 
nulled; many others had become necessary 
for satisfying claims, which could not be dis- 
regarded ; and, in these changes, the interests 
and the resources of states had experienced al- 
terations which required new arrangements 
The cry of legitimacy was natural in the first 
re-establishment of peace, as opposed to the 
wild spirit of innovation, by which Europe ha¢ 
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been so long and so violently agitated ; but in 
a changed world the most strenuous friend of 
order must accommodate his mind to the 


changes by which he is surrounded, and con- | 


tent himself with adhering to ancient institu- 
tions only in so far as they may not be incon- 
sistent with existing circumstances. 

From this consideration we collect the satis- 
factory conclusion, that it cannot be the proper 
office of the British government to be the 
champion of establishments, which have ceased 
to be suitable to the spirit and circumstances 
of the age. It is, indeed, on the contrary, the 
high function of the most improved govern- 
ment of the time to foster in others the prin- 
ciples of a liberal constitution, by exhibiting to 
them its various advantages, in the vast aug- 
mentation of the public resources, and in the 
increased dignity and happiness of all the class- 
es of society. Sucha government, therefore, 
ought not to lend its aid for maintaining esta- 
blishments which would obstruct the progress 
of improvement among other states; and, hap- 
pily, we may infer from the consideration of 
the actual circumstances of Europe, that there 
is not any thing sufficiently settled in its pre- 
sent condition to justify an interposition which 
might have such a tendency. 
of Spain and Portugal may be left to pursue 
their headlong course of revolution, without 
any interference in support of these ill consti- 
tuted, though long-established governments. 


A yet more urgent reason for a cautious 
moderation of foreign policy is this, that the 
general relations of Europe appear to be ina 
crisis of transition from one federative combi- 
nation to another, so that at present t 
man, could not guide his conduct by any ac- 
knowledged principle of international policy. 
If the arrangement of a federative system is 
yet to be formed, the statesman must be direct- 
ed by a consideration of that which is yet to 
be, rather than of that which actually exists; 
and his counsels should, therefore, be 
led with the caution which befits our 
tainty concerning events possibly yet distant, 
and certainly not yet commenced. 


ne slates- 


controi- 


uncer- 


In the first period of the federative policy of 
Europe, Austria was the object of apprehen- 
sion, and against the overbearing power of the 
German emperor every efiort of independence 
was directed. in the wars of Louis XIV. a 
new system of policy was constituted in Eu- 
rope, France beginning at that time to be the 
object of general alarm, and of adverse conte- 
deration. The war, which attended the fall of 
the French monarcliy, has plainly given ocea- 
sion to a new order of things, in which Russia, 
not France, is to hold the predeminance. The 
government, therefore, which sliould now seek 
to restore those relations of international poli- 
ey, which had subsisted before the revolution 
of France, would act with as little sagacity as 
if William III., the antagonist of Louis XIV., 
had sought the alliance of the French King, 
for repressing the inordinate ambition of the 
German Emperor. But though Russia should 
now become the main object of political appre- 
hension, the several governments of Europe 
are yet so far from beimg prepared for enter- 
ing mto the necessary arrangements, that the 

Museum.—V or. XIII. 


The despotisms | 


| dence. 
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principal among them have been reeently en 
gaged, perhaps are still engaged, with that 
government in the connexion of the Holy Alli- 
ance. Europe does not, therefore, at this time 
present an opportunity for forming the combi- 
nations of a system of federative poliey. The 
several governments have not yet discovered 
their places in the new arrangement, and any 
present attempt to unite a number of them ina 
federative alliance, would be premature and 
unavailing. 

What then is the conduct which political 
prudence would preseribe to the British empire 
in such a state of things?—to adhere to the 
faith of existing treaties, and to be cautious in 
committing itself in new engagements, which 
might at no long interval be found inconsistent 
with its interests, and, we will add, with its du- 
ties. Without fidelity in the observance of trea- 
ties no government can maintain that influenee 
which should belong to a state seeking to pro- 
tect, by a confederacy, the general indepen- 
Fidelity is to such a state, not merely 
amoral obligation, but a direct and positive in- 
terest, as essential to its politieal position in 
the republic of Europe, as the faithful dis- 
charge of its pecuniary engagements is indis- 
pensable to its commercial credit. The Bri- 
tish empire is, indeed, in its domestic institu- 
tions the grand exemplar of an imitating world, 
and it would ill become such a state to adopt, 
in its foreign policy, a shifting and insidious 
conduct, which could be referred only to the 
mean craft of self-interest. But while existing 


| engagements are inviolably maintained, pru- 


dence forbids to contract any others in an un- 
settled state of things, which might be repug- 
nant to our best interests in some new combi- 
nation of circumstances, possibly very soon to 
be developed. Europe appears to be at present 
destitute of a federative system, the old system 
having been crushed and broken, and the new 
system not having yet been formed. It even 
appears that Europe is actually in a transition 
to a new combination of foreign policy, in 
which the political positions of its principal 
states may be entirely reversed, the apprehen- 
sions and the confederations of its governments 
being directed towards a different object. In 
such a transition it must be the wisdom of the 
British government to observe with a vigilant 
caution the course of events, to interpose only 
so far as its own obligations or interests’ may 
indispensably require, and to postpone every 
effort of federative policy, until some move- 
ment, plainly tending towards the formation of 
a fedorative system, shall appear to have actu- 
ally occurred. 

This conduct, we have the gratification of 
remarking, has, in fact, been hitherto observed 
by the British government in regard to the two 
kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula, Even the 
occupation of Spain by a French force, how- 
ever glaring the vivlation of national indepen- 
dence, did not provoke the interposition of our 
government. No federative system had been 
combined, which the British government would 
have been boand in policy to maintain, and no 
demand of its assistance was made, in right of 
an existing treaty. The case of Portugal was 
different, and so was the conduct of the British 
government. No system of federative policy, 
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indeed, had yet been formed, but an ancient 
alliance, strengthened by recent services, sub- 
sisted, which bound us to assist that state 
inst aggression. 
cnoding! ‘ifforded, with a promptness honour- 
able to the fidelity and to the spirit of our go- 
vernment—it has been withdrawn since exter- 
nal hostility ceased to be apprehended. If any 
man ask, what has been gained by the interpo- 
sition, we reply, that we have gained the ines- 
timable praise of being zealously faithful to our 
engagements. 
crisis, however, appears to have at length 
arrived, in which the federative policy of Eu- 
rope may be expected to assume a determinate 
and consistent form. The condition of Turkey 
romises to bring into collision the interests of 
ussia, and of most of the other considerable 
governments ; and, since Russia seems to be 
the power, which, in the new arrangement of 
the federative policy of Europe will, probably, 
hold the pre-eminence, such a collision can 
scarcely fail to generate a combination, in 
which the relations of the several governments 
shall be mutually adjusted. It is a favourable 


The assistance was ac- | 


characteristic of the present crisis, that this, | 


its bearing, may be with sv much probability 
foreseen and anticipated ; for the governments 
to be involved in the combination may be 
thereby enabled to determine coolly and deli- 
pavetely on their plans of action, instead of 
being merely hurried onward by the current of 
events. 


In deliberating concerning the policy at this | 
time to be observed in regard to Turkey, | 
| tian governments accordingly resided at the 


the consideration first presenting itself to an 
educated mind is, that the occasion of contest 
is afforded by the misgovernment of a territo- 


ry, with which all our notions of intellectual | 


culture are intimately associated. That Greece, 


the land of literature, of philosophy, and of in- | 
dependence, should be at this day trampled | 


under the feet of ignorant barbarians, her peo- 
ple so crushed by oppression that the iron has 
entered even into the soul, and has destroyed 
the lineaments of a once noble character, is 
most painful to every man who is sensible of 
the benefits anciently conferred on the human 
race by its illustrious inhabitants. But policy 


as the Greeks are at the present day, subject 
to a barbarous and oppressive dominion, but a 
dominion connected with our own, and with 
other governments, by existing and acknow- 
ledged treaties. 

The government of Turkey, however alien 
from the Christian states of Europe in its civil 
institutions, and yet more, in its religion, had 
entered into connexion with one of those states, 
even before any system of federative policy 
was yet combined among them. Francis L., of 
France, in his anxiety to procure assistance 
against the Emperor Charles V., first overcame 
the repugnance generally felt to entering into 
alliance with infidels, and concluded a treaty of 
mutual support with the court of Constantino- 
ple. From that time the Turkish empire con- 
tinued to act as a check on the empire of Ger- 
many until the close of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, or during a handred and sixty-three years; 
the peace of Carlowitz, concluded in the year 
1699, having first humbled the pride of the 
Ottomans. The connexions formed with the 
Turkish empire by Christian states were, how- 
ever, yet but occasional, and that empire could 
not, during all this time be considered as actu- 
ally admitted into the federative policy of Eu- 
rope. But when Turkey, at the peace of Car- 
lowitz, had ceased to be formidable, the states 
of Christendom, as Koch observes, became de- 
sirous of retaining the Turks in Europe, rather 
than expelling them from it. It was perceived 
that some advantage redounded to the good 
order of Europe from their occupancy of a 
European territory ; ambassadors from Chris- 


Turkish Court, to manage the interests of 
their respective countries ; and thus an empire 
of unbelievers and barbarians became, though 
in a qualified sense, a member of that general 
combination of European states, by which they 
were formed into a sort of federative republic. 

The influence of the admission of the Porte 


| into the federative combination of Europe, was 


is a cold and passionless principle, which must | 
not be efiected even by generous emotions. | 


True policy is, indeed, the universal justice of 
nations ; for, as ordinary justice would pre- 
ecribe to an individual the conduct which might 
best promote his own interest, without violating 
the rights of others, so genuine policy would 


direct the statesman to seek the advantage of | 


the state which he administers, only so far as 
might not infringe the fair pretensions of other 
states with which it is connected. To the de- 
termination of the present question it, in reali- 
ty, avails as little that the former inhabitants of 
Gocses established a strong claim on the grati- 


tude of posterity, as on an inquest concerning | 


the death of an individual it would be impor- 


most sensibly felt in the great struggle of the 
Russian government with the invading army of 
France, when a peace, critically concluded by 
Turkey, disengaged an army of Russians, 
which had been employed on the Danube, and 
enabled that people to complete the destruction 
of the French host. The separate interest of 
Turkey would have prompted the government 
of that country to persevere in a contest, in 
which the enemy was at the same time embar- 
rassed by a most formidable invasion of another 
power. It must, therefore, have been under 
the influence of the relations of a federative 
policy that, at that most important moment, 


| the court of Turkey was induced to conclude 


tant to urge, that his ancestor had been dis- | 


— as a benefactor of his species. 

aying aside, therefore, as irrelevant, every 
consideration of the ancient glory of these un- 
happy provinces, we must now coolly and dis- 
passionately inquire, what is the true policy of 


| 


a peace, which sent an additional army from 
the south to hang upon the flank of the in- 
vaders of Russia, and to complete the work of 
their ruin. 

The question, therefore, to be discussed, 
concerning Greece, is simply this: have any 
events occurred which should subject a°go- 
vernment, recognised as a member of the fede- 
rative system of Europe, to an interference of 
other members of that confederacy in its do- 
mestic concerns? It has been — stated by 
the Duke of Wellington, that non-interference 


our government in regard to a people situated | is the rule, and interference the exception. 
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Has, then, a fair case of the exception actually 
occurred, or have other governments inter- 
posed, without sufficient cause, in the domestic 
interests of Turkey ? 

When the distractions of Greece had conti- 
nued many years, the three governmeyts of 
Russia, France, and Great Britain, culled 
a treaty, the object of which was to procure 
tranquillity for Greece, on the condition of 
paying a tribute to the Turkish government, 
as a state in other respects independent. The 
visible result of this treaty has been the battle 
of Navarino, in which the united squadrons of 
the three allied powers destroyed the fleet of the 
Turks. With this result we are at present con- 


cerned,—for it is not necessary to consider the | 


treaty, except in so far as it has been executed 
by actualinterference. By the despatches of the 
British admiral we are told, that the immediate 
occasion of this act of hostility was a brutal 
war of extermination, which Ibrahim Pacha 
was then waging in the Morea. Our inquiry is, 
therefore, (assuming the Admiral's statement 
to be correct,) limited to this consideration, 
whether a war of extermination, waged by a 
government against any portion of its own sub- 
jects, be a sufficient justification of the inter- 
ference of an allied power. 

The question of the right of interference is 
one which could not escape the observation of 
the writers of the law of nations. It has, ac- 
cordingly, been stated by Grotius (lib. ii. cap. 


25. sec. 5.) that in a case of extreme injustice | 


the right of human society shall not be pre- 
eluded. “ At non etiam,” says the founder of 
the law of nations, when he had maintained 
the right of a sovereign over his subjects, “ si 
manifesta sit injuria, si quis Busiris, Phalaris, 
&c., ea in subditos exerceat, que «quo nulli 
probentur, ideo preclusum erit jus humane 
societatis.” The opinion of Grotius is adopted 
and sanctioned by Puffendorf, who refers his 
readers to it for the solution of the question. 
To limit the application of the principle this 
writer confines it to those cases in which the 
subjects of a foreign state may lawfully take 
arms, for repressing the insupportable tyranny 
and cruelties of their own governors (book viii. 
ch. 6. sec. 14). Neither of these writers ap- 
pears to have thought it important to consider, 
whether the interfering state were, or were 
not, connected by any treaty, with the govern- 
ment of the other. No treaty concluded with 
a foreign state can be supposed to have a case 
in contemplation; neither ean the positive 
conventions of governments be conceived to 
supersede the obligation of that more general 
right of human society, on which their own 
authority must depend for all its validity. 

The right of interfering, in cases of extreme 
injustice and oppression, being thus established, 
no hesitation can be felt in applying it to such 
a case of brutal extermination, as has been al- 
leged, by the British admiral, as the occasion 
of hig recent interference in behalf of the 
Greeks. But there certainly are some things 
in his statement that must be further explained. 
Though he has represented the Ottoman fleet 
as having committed an act of aggression in 
firing the first shot, it seems manifest to com- 
mon sense, that the entrance of an armed fleet 
into a port, already oeeupied by the Turks, was 
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| the real aggression; and the justification of 
| the admiral, and of the allied powers, must be 


| made good, not by the fact of waiting to re- 
| ceive the first shot, but by the necessity of en- 
| tering the port in an abrupt manner, if a just 
| purpose could not otherwise have been effected. 
The same necessity, which justified the inter- 
ference, would justify, also, the method in 
which it was exercised, if that method were 
indispensably necessary to its success. 
It was “ untoward” that we should, in any 
| circumstances, have been forced into a conflict 
with a power with which we were actually con- 
nected by treaty; but, still the occasion (if it 
has been correctly stated) was one which we 
could not contemplate with cold indifference : 
| who could witness, unmoved, the butchery of 
| a people desirous to be free? If the course of 
events has been fairly represented, we must 
consider as “ untoward,” not the occurrence 
| only, but the inefficiency of the conflict; in 
other words, lament that the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet was not effectual to the deliver- 
ance of the Greeks from the extreme violence 
to which they had been subjected, and that the 
remnant of the ships of the enemy had found 

| means and opportunity to carry away into 
slavery a considerable number. 

There is, however, another and a larger 

view in which many are disposed to regard the 
conflict of Navarino as unsatisfactory and em- 
} 


barrassing, considering it as having tended to 
the undue aggrandizement of Russia, and, con- 
| sequently, to the disturbance of the equilibrium 

of Europe. This is a consideration which well 
| deserves to be examined. If that conflict did, 
indeed, tend to disturb the equilibrium of Eu- 
rope, and thereby to endanger the general in- 
dependence, it was mischievous in its ultimate 
operation, however justifiable in regard to its 
immediate occasion and principle. 

Before, however, i¢ can be shown that the 
victory of Navarino has disturbed, or has tend- 
ed to disturb, the general equilibrium of Europe, 
it must be shown that there is actually exist- 
ing a federative system liable to be so disturbed. 
The contrary may, we apprehend, be clearly 
established. A federative system supposes, 
not merely a number of states mutually con- 
nected by treaties, but a number of states, a 
considerable part of which is bound by a com- 
mon interest to resist the encroachments of 
some one more powerful than the rest. Russia 
may be considered as from this time the pre- 
dominant state, but we no where discover an as- 
sociation of other states combined in some com- 
mon principle of resistance. There is, there- 
fore, at present no systematie distribution of 
states, by which a balance of power may 
maintained. Even the principle of such a 
distribution is non-existent, for we do not see 
any common interest acknowledged amo 
governments, unless it be that of the Holy Al- 
liance, which would be subversive of external 
independence, as of internal freedom. 

The world has as yet witnessed but one per- 
fect example of a system of federative policy ; 
for the combination opposed to the ambition of 
the house of Austria was blended with the in- 
terior constitution of the German empire, 
from which it had emanated. The single ex- 





ample of a federative system supporting iteelf 
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by its own inherent energy, is that which was 
constituted by William I[IL., in opposition to 
the ambition of Louis XIV. From this alone, 
therefore, we must form our judgment in fram- 
ing a conjecture concerning the future policy 
of Europe. We must consider what was the 


essential nature of that arrangement, and then | 


reflect in what manner a corresponding ar- 
rangement may now be effected. 

In that system, Great Britain, Germany, 
and the Dutch Provinces were confederated to 
resist the power of France ; and, in this confe- 
deracy, they were finally bound together by the 
barrier treaty, which constituted the Spanisl 
Netherlands the bond of their political union. 
Here we see a number of states closely com- 
bined for a specific purpose, and a particular 
territory placed in circumsiances so peculiar, 
that cach of the confederating powers had a 
special interest in maintaining the existing ar- 
rangement, while that territory was, beyond 
others, exposed to the encroachments of the 
common enemy. By this treaty, the emperor 
acquired the dominion of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, which were, however, to be maintained 
as abarrier for the Dutch states, Great Britain 
being bound to afford assistance in the case of 
a war; and, by the same treaty, the commer- 
cial interest of these provinces was sacrificed 
to the two maritime governments, so that the 
three confederating powers were all interested 
in supporting the convention. We perceive, 


therefore, that, in the only perfect example of 


a federative policy, there was not merely a con- 
federacy of a number of states to restrain the 
encroachments of one more powerful and more 
ambitious than the rest, but also a special bond 
of union formed by so connecting these states 
in the maintenance of a common arrangement, 
that each should find its own separate interest, 
either of territory, of security, or of commerce, 
in defending that part of the political order 
which was immediately exposed to aggression. 

In the present state of Europe, no arrange- 
ment of this kind is yet discoverable. The se- 
veral governments are connected by treaties, 
but they are not combined in any determinate 
order of political interests. They resemble a 
number of individuals who have met together 
in a state of nature, and have agreed to live in 
peace and amity, but have not yet entered into 
the relations of any common government. In 
such a situation, the governments of Europe 
have to learn what is that general order which 
confederating states should have an interest in 
maintaining, and what is the precise interest 
by which each should be concerned in main- 
taining a league for their common protection. 
Where these things are not determined, there 
can be no federative systein 

The operations begun in Greece seem to us, 
far from menacing the destruction of the equi- 
librium of Europe, to be the very commence- 
ment of the process by which it may eventually 
be adjusted. The governments of Europe can- 
not long continue to be connected only by 


treaties, without any orderly combination of 


political interests, any more than a multitude 


of individuals, not united under the restraint of 


civil government, could continue to live toge- 
ther in the relation of general amity. Some 
predominant state must arise among govern- 
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ments, as some powerful and ambitious man 
would arise among individuals; and fixed com- 
binations of policy must be formed and estab- 
lished among governments, as the interests of 
individuals would require to be protected by 
civil institutions. To us it seems, that the 
Turkish empire may, in the new order of 
things, be found to hold the same place which 
the Spanish Netherlands held in the old; and, 
instead of menacing Europe with disorder and 
calamity, to be the very state in which its in- 
terests shall find the means of their adjustment 
and combination. 

Russia has long looked to the dismember- 
ment of Turkey, as affording the opportunity 
of her own most valuable aggrandizement; 
Austria is eager to obtain possession of the 
Sclavonian provinces bordering her own ter- 
ritories, and adjacent to Italy, her favourite ob- 
ject; France, connected with the Mediterra- 
nean, and desirous of acquiring the advantages 
of commerce, looks with hope and expectation 
to the independence of Greece; and Great 
Britain, interested, generally, in the protection 
of commerce, and, specially, in the mainte- 
nance of her own maritime importance, must 
regard, with anxious apprehension, every power 
which should seek to obtain a predominance in 
a country so favourably situated for maritime 
purposes. Here, then, is a country, in which 
Russia seeks to magnify her already vast do 
minion, and where Austria, Franee, and Great 
Britain, have each a direct and urgent interest 
in restraining and moderating her encroach- 
ments. Here, therefore, we may conclude, 
the political interests of these great powers 
will, in some manner or otlier, be brought to 
an adjustment, and a regular and efficient com- 
bination of federative policy be at length con- 
stituted. 

In the succession of a new confederacy of 
policy to that which perished in the wars of 
the French revolution, and, indeed, had even 
previously lost the principles of its combina- 
tion, it might be expected by those who believe 
in the improvement of mankind, that something 
more perfect should be discoverable. This, at 
least, we may perceive in the case which we 
are contemplating. By the barrier treaty, the 
Spanish Netherlands served, indeed, as a con- 
necting link to bind together the interests of 
the powers confederated against France, but 
to this combination the interest of those pro- 
vinces themselves was sacrificed, for they were 
by that treaty precluded from maritime com- 
merce. If, in the new political order, the in- 
dependence and consequent prosperity of 
Greece should be the political bond, no such 
sacrifice would be made, but Europe would 
find its common advantage in the highest im- 
provement of the very country to which it 
should be indebted for the combination of its 
international policy. Another important ad- 
vantage, also, might perhaps result from such 
an arrangement. The country of adjustment, 
if the expression may be allowed, would not 
in this case be placed in the centre of the sys- 
tem, as in the arrangement constituted by the 
barrier treaty, but would be an exterior state, 
so that the agitations, to which the adjustment 
might occasionally be exposed, onl not ne- 
cessarily convulse the entire system. An in- 
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yasion of the Netherlands, in the former sys- 
tem, would unavoidably have produced a ge- 
neral commotion throughout Europe ; but hos- 
tilities commenced by any power in Greece, 
however destructive of the general equilibrium, 
would not be felt by any of the confederating 
powers as a blow struck at its own security 
and separate independence. 

Let it not then be imagined, that the inte- 
rest of Great Britain requires her to maintain 
at all events the dominion of Turkey, and thus 
to link her fortune with the permanence of Ot- 
toman barbarism. It is the true 


governments should be formed which should 
guarantee the independence of all. This is 
the honourable object for which she has strug- 
gled in the conflicts of war; this is likewise 
the object for which she should struggle in the 


negotiations of peace, or the long struggle of 


war would have been maintained in vain. But 
this object is not attained by the governments 
of Europe in their present state of incoherence, 
in which no two states can be said to have any 
common interest, or any determinate relation 


was overthrown, is not yetaccomplished. Eu- 
rope is independent, but that independence has 
no guarantee of its continuance. The deliver- 
ance of Greece, by giving occasion to a com- 
bination of three great powers for its protec- 
tion, may furnish this guarantee, and thus com- 
plete the arrangement of the policy of Europe. 

We have not, therefore, any reason to consi- 
der the aggrandizement of Russia, which 
might be the result of interference in the con- 
cerns of Turkey, as necessarily prejudicial to 
the interests of the British empire. If this ag- 
grandizement should be balanced by a recipro- 
cal adjustment of interests, why should it be 
prejudicial to any one state ? 
Great Britain, in particular, is that other na- 
tions should be independent and prosperous ; 
and the independence and prosperity of nations 
are best protected by the reciprocal adjust- 
ments of a balanced policy, which secure to 
each the prompt assistance of others, as they 
are connected by a common interest in some 
collective arrangement. In the present state 
of Europe, no state can be said to have any 
certain means of defence beyond its own sepa- 
rate power, because there is not any combined 
system of political interests on which it can 
rely for assistance ; it may form an alliance, 
as an emergency may render it necessary, but 
itis not previously assured of receiving support, 
in virtue of an existing confederacy of nations, 
actuated by a sense of a common interest, and 


forward to avert any danger by which any of 


them might be menaced. By entering into a 
new arrangement, of which the independence 
of Greece should be the object, the British em- 
pire would receive advantage, first as a com- 
mercial nation, from this augmentation of the 
general prosperity of Europe ; and, secondly, 
asthe guardian of the general security, in a 
combined adjustment of the political interests 
of the great governments of Europe. 

No reflecting man can believe that, amidst 
the — progress of human improvement, 
the fine countries of Europe, which are com- 
prehended in the Turkish empire, can long re- 


interest of 
Great Britain, that an orderly combination of 


The interest of 
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| main in their present barbarism and wretched- 
| ness. Let nota subject of the British govern- 
ment believe that this empire has a real inte- 
| rest in the perpetuation of abuses so grievous. 
It seems to be the high function of our govern- 
ment to present to other nations the model of 
their political improvement, as it had previous- 
ly maintained for them that independence with- 
out which improvement must be sought in 
vain. The faith of treaties should, indeed, be 
respected, but this is a distinct consideration. 
| The question now considered is, not whether 
we should disregard the obligation of existing 
treaties, but whether we should so firmly attach 
ourselves to the present order of things, that 
we § safety in a change which 
might raise up a people of Christians into the 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. It is 
not the duty of our government to agitate other 
| countries by instigating them to speculative 
| changes ; but neither can it be our duty, or our 
interest, to link our fortune with abuses be- 
cause they exist, and to oppose ourselves to a 
progressive improvement, which seems to be 


1ould see no 


the characteristic of the moral government of 
The purpose, for which the dominion of France | 


God. For ourselves, if the independence of 
Greece were secured by aconfederacy of Aus- 
tria, France, and Great Britain, we should not 
entertain any apprehension on account of any 
aggrandizement which political events might 
| confer upon Russia in another part of the 
Turkish empire 
& It most fortunately happens, that the ques- 
tion concerning Greece may probably be set- 
tled without involving the Christian govern- 
ments of Europe in any considerable hostilities. 
| The sanguinary and protracted struggle with 
France is too recent in recollection, and the 
burdens, which it has imposed, are still too 
heavily oppressive, to suffer those governments 
| to be forward in committing their interests to 
the dread arbitramentof war. Insuchcircum- 
stances, it may well be hoped that their rela- 
tive pretensions may ke peaceably adjusted by 
negotiation; and that a new and more perfect 
| system of federative policy may be quietly con- 
structed—more perfect, as comprehending, in 
a single combination, the interests of all the 
great governments of Europe, without sacri- 
ficing the prosperity of any territory to the ad- 
vantage of others, and, also as, on that very ac- 
| count, less liable to be destroyed by the upera- 
tion of those changes which time must intro- 
duce into all the combinations of human wis- 
| dom. Nor can it fail to inspire general hope 
and confidence of a favourable termination tor 
the impending or incipient crisis, both here and 


| elsewhere, that the interests of England are 


placed, on such a momentous occasion, under 
the guidance of such an eye and arm as we 


| now see at the helm of the state. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


| CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE 


WEST INDIES. By Capt. Thomas Seu- 
they, Commander, Royal Navy. 3 vols. 1827. 
Tus is the unpretending work of a seaman, 
collected, as he tells us, “ out of anthors both 
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ancient and modern, with great care and dili- | 


gence,” and arranged in the manner best suit- 
ed to so broken a subject—the plan compre- 
hending “the whole of the Columbian islands ; 
for, as they belong to different European pow- 
ers, and as some even of those, which are sub- 
ject to the same crown, have little or no con- 
nexion with each other, there is no other na- 
tural or convenient order, wherein their history 
can be composed, than that which a chronolo- 
gical series offers.” They are chronicles 
which, it might be thought, neither Spaniard, 


nor French, nor Englishman, could contem- | 


plate without some emotions of shame for his 
country, and humiliation for his kind: so much 
violence, so much cruelty, so much injustice 
are recorded there, with so little to relieve the 
melancholy register. 
Spain, and France, and Great Britain to perish, 
as that of the great early monarchies of the 
world has perished, and only these colunial an- 
nals, for these three centuries which have 


Were the history of 


elapsed since the discovery of the islands, to be | 


saved from the wreck, what opinion could pos- | 
| ages of ignorance or in times of strife and op- 


terity form of the three nations, as to the degree 
of civilization which they had attained, their 
volicy, their religion, and their arts! But, 
Sanne little there may be to ennoble this por- 
tion of history, the subject is not without an 


interest of its own, and more especially at this | 


time. 


The discovery of America was an event of 


which the great importance was immediately 
apprehended. A new world was opened to ima- 
gination and enterprise; the ambitious looked 
thither to the conquest of kingdoms, and the 
rapacious to their plunder; science, imperfect 
as it was, had its votaries then as well as now, 


who cheerfully encountered any difficulties and | 


dangers in the pursuit of knowledge; and if, 
among the ministers of religion, there were 
some who made their profession a cloak for cu- 
pidity and cruelty, there were others who went 
and laboured faithfully in the Lord's vineyard, 
with a Christian temper and a Christian hero- 
ism which might more than compensate for the 
errors of their corrupted faith. Thoughtful 
men who, from their quiet studies, regarded 
the affairs of the world with a deeper interest 
than is felt by those that are actively engaged 
in it, were moved to tears* when they looked 
to the indefinite prospects that seemed opening 





* Peter Martyr, writing to Pomponius Letus, 
says: “ Pre letitid prosiliisse te, virque a 
lachrymis pre gaudio temperasse, quando lite- 
ras adsperisti meas, quibus de antipodum orbe 
latenti hactenus, te certiorem fect mi sua- 
vissime Pomponi insinuasti. Ex tuis ipse li- 
teris colligo quod senseris. Sensisti autem, 
tantique rem fecisti, quanti virum summd doc- 
trind insignitum decuit. Quis namque cibus 
sublimibus prestari potest ingeniis isto sua- 
vior? quod condimentum gratius? & me facio 
conjecturam. Beari sentio spiritus meos, quan- 
do accitos alloquor prudentes aliquos ex his qui 
ab ed redeunt provincia. Implicext animos pe- 
cuniarum cumulis augendis miseri avari ; lbi- 
dinibus obscani: nostras nos mentes, post- 


quam Deo pleni aliquandiu fuerimus, contem- 
plando, hujuscemodi rerum notitid demulcea- 
mus.” —Epist. clii. 
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upon mankind. Indefinite they might well ap- 

ear, for it was a world of wonders that had 
Sion found, where veteran soldiers went in 
search of a fountain which should restore them 
to youth, and Columbus himself believed that 
he had approached the terrestrial paradise— 
that the body of fresh water in which he found 
himself, when in the Bocas del Dragon, came 
from the garden of Eden (the river Pison, he 
would suppose it to be, “ which compasseth the 
whole land of Havilah, where there is gold, 
and the gold of that land is good’); and, al- 
though he despaired of ascending so high, was 
perhaps not without a hope that he might 
come within sight of the cherubim’s flaming 
sword. 

A very able and eloquent writer,” whose 
work we have already recommended to the no- 
tice of our readers, has recently argued, that 
the “ work of planting the nations was not per- 
formed when the earth was full of inhabitants, 
but, on the contrary, when it was a comparative 
void ; not by nations whose numbers were the 
greatest, but the fewest and most scattered: in 


pression; and that, as the population of the 
different nations has increased, the necessity 
of these wanderings has diminished .” There 
is some confusion here, both with regard to 
Scriptural and later history. It is true, that 
the earth was comparatively a void, when it 
was divided in the daysof Peleg ; but that was 
not an age of ignorance, for primal truths re- 
tained the freshness of their impress upon the 
heart of man, and the righteous lived in the 
light and sunshine of a visible dispensation 
“ The visible characters of this great book of 
nature,” says Jackson of Newcastle, “ were of 
old more legible, the external significations of 
Divine Power more sensible and apter to im- 
print their meaning—both purposely fitted to 
the disposition of the world’s nonage.” And, 
in later times, the author seems not to distin- 
guish between the migratory movements of 
barbarian hordes, or armed nations, and the co- 
lonial settlements of civilized states. Whether 
Egypt sent out colonies to India, or was itself 
colonized from thence, is a question which 
there seems little hope that M. Champollion or 
Dr. Young will be enabled to decide ; but, in 
either case, the colonizers were not an ig- 
norant race. In a later age, when the history 
of colonization begins, colonies are found, as 
might be expected, to have proceeded from the 
most flourishing, and enterprising, and intelli- 
gent people—the Phenicians and the Greeks 
So, too, when the appointed time for the dis- 
covery of America was come, it was not by 
Scandinavian or Norman sea-rovers that the 
way was opened, but by the Spaniards, in the 
age of their greatest prosperity and highest ci- 
vilization—the only people in whom heart, and 
will, and power, could have been found for the 
work which was to be done, and during the 
only age in which they were thus qualified, by 
their virtues, their vices, and their political sta- 
tion. 

No person who contemplates history with & 
religious mind, can fail to remark the striking 





e Mr. Sadler, in his treatise upon « Jyeland 
its Evils and their Remedies.” 
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resemblance between the condition of the more | which, for half a century, it was zealously se- 


civilized American nations at the time of the | 


discovery, and of the Canaanites when, in like 
manner, the measure of their iniquities was 
full. 


The enormities to which the Spaniards | 


putan end in Mexico, and those other states | 


wherein the Aztec mythology prevailed, were 
such, that even the victories of Cortes may be 
regarded with complacence, as fa dispensation 
of merey to the people themselves. The su- 


perstitions which existed in the hierarchical | 


despotisms of South America were not, at first 
sight, so revolting to humanity, because they 
did not exhibit a regular course of human but- 
chery upon so extensive a scale; but there was 
the same root of evil there, bringing forth 
fruits of death. Systems as degrading to hu- 
man nature as those of the great Asiatic king- 
doms had been firmly established there, and 
were rapidly increasing in extent and power ; 
and all these were connected with schemes 
of priestcraft more or less inhuman 


And | 


throughout the whole continent, in every grade | 
against infidels and heretics might be carried 


of society, from the rudest tribes on the Ori- 
noco to the highly artificial fabrics of polity 
under the Zippas, the Zaques, and the Incas, 
such abominations were practised, not as acts 
of individual wickedness, but as belonging to 
the laws or customs of the people and of the 
state, that even the Quesadas and the Pizarros 
appear, when these things are considered, to 
have been ministers of divine justice, while 
they themselves were monsters of cruelty, de- 
serving the execration of mankind. This is no 
extenuation of their guilt. As regards human 
suffering, the remedy, while it continued, was 
worse than the disease; the tyranny which 
they substituted was more cruel than that 


which they subverted—it inflicted wider mise- | 


ry, and implied a greater degree of guilt in the 
agents; for they sinned against knowledge. 
Long ere this, indeed, the good would have 
immeasurably preponderated, if, in the great 
struggle between good and evil at the time of 
the Reformation, Spain had chosen the better 
part. But from the time when its civil and 
religious liberties were destroyed, the root of 
its strength began todecay, and the canker was 
felt in the remotest ramifications. 


| height of universal monarchy. 


There are some historians (M. Guizot may | 
be instanced as the ablest of the class) who | 
earry the influence of general causes too far, | 


considering men as entirely the creatures of 


the circumstances wherein they are placed, | 


and regarding them rather as the puppets of a 
fatal necessity, than as accountable beings, to 
whom it has been free to choose between good 
and evil. Hopeless, as well as helpless, would 
be the condition of humanity if this were true ; 
and one consequence of a philosophy as false 
as it is injurious, would be to render history 
useless for all purposes of example. But bless- 
ings and curses are set before us, and nations, 
like individuals, are judged according to their 
ways. 

In the first age of their colonial history, 
the Spaniards appear in their worst character, 
and the Spanish government in its best. Nei- 
ther good intentions, nor good laws, were want- 
ing on its part: both were frustrated by the ra- 
pacity of its agents, and by its own insane pre- 
tensions to universal dominion—a scheme in 


conded by the most active, most influential, 
most intriguing, and most mischievous order 
of men inthe Romish church. They served it 
thus, because it was to the shaven and shorn 
head, and the triple crown, as much as to Cas- 
tille and Leon, that Columbus had given a new 
world. When he said to the Catholic kings 
that there could not be a richer country, nor a 
more cowardly people than he had discovered 
for them, and that they were as much masters 
of it as they were of Xeres or Toledo, and that 
the fountain of gold was there, he told them 
that, whoever had gold might do with it what- 
ever he wished in this world, and open with it 
the gates of Paradise in the other :“—a passage 
which the modern editor of his papers assures 
us, is in conformity with many texts of Scrip- 
ture. This most rich empire of the Indies, 
God, says Oviedo, had reserved for our fortu- 
nate emperor Charles V., that its wealth might 
be employed in his Catholic designs and ar- 
mies, and that his holy intentions and aims 


into effect ; and that the flag of Spain might 
be celebrated for the most victorious, respected 
for the most glorious, feared for the most pow- 
erful, and loved as the most worthy to be loved 
in the universe. 

“Such power and majesty in any Christian 
prince as is now manifest in him, has never 
till now been seen under heaven. And, there- 
fore, it is to be expected that, in a short time, 
we shall see brought under the sceptre of our 
Cesar al] that is wanting for attaining to the 
And that there 
shall be no kingdom, nor sect, nor kind of false 
belief, which will not be humbled, and brought 
under obedience to his yoke. And I say not 
this concerning unbelievers only, but of those 
also who call themselves Christians, for they 
will not refuse to acknowledge our Cesar for 
their superior, as they ought, and as God has 
ordained, seeing that he has valiant soldiers 
and people in abundance, and wealth enough 
to distribute among them.” 

Acting upon these pretensions, the Spaniards 
brought a host of enemies against the colonies, 
and weakened their hold upon the New World 
by extending it. In consequence of the latter 
cause, the decline of their first colony was as 
rapid as its progress had been. 

Next to the paramount object of introducing 
the Romish faith, the government was intent 
upon establishing in the colonies, without delay, 
the Jaws and municipal institutions of the mo- 
ther country. Whena city was to be founded, 
the first form prescribed was, with ali solem- 
nity, to erect a gallows, as the first thing 


| needful; and, in laying out the ground, a site 


| the church. 


was marked for the prison as well as ffor 
Ample provision was made for 
churches and convents ; and monks and friars, 
in the first age of the conquests, were some of 
the best colonists who could be sent out, going 


| to take up their permanent abode there, and, 


* El oro es excelentisimo ; del oro se hace 
tesoro; y con el quien lo tiene, hace quanto 
quiere en el mundo, y llega a que echa las ani- 
mas al paraiso. Navarrete, Coleccion de los 
Viages. 1. 309. 
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therefore, making more provision for future 
comfort, than those who were looking eagerly 
to return with their wealth to Europe. It is 
surprising how soon St. Domingo was stocked 
with European animals, and with produce de- 
signed for the European market. 

“In what land,” says Oviedo, “ has it ever 
been known or heard of, that in so short a time, 
and in countries so distant from our Europe, 
so many cattle, and so many goods of the earth, 
should be produced, and in such great abun- 
dance, as we with our own eyes have seen in 
these Indies, brought hither over such wide 


seas? The which this land hath not received | 


as a stepmother, but even more like a true mo- 
ther than that which sent them forth; for 
some of them are produced in greater quanti- 
ties, and of better kind, than in Spain itself, 
as well animals uvelful for the service of man, 
as corn and pulse, and fruits and sugar, and 
canafistola. The beginning of these things 
came from Spain in my days; and, ina little 
time, they have multiplied so greatly, that ships 
return to Europe laden with sugar, and cana- 
fistola, and hides.’ 

This led him to observe, seeing the natural 
advantages of the country, that a king of His- 
paniola might soon have greatly the advantags 
over a king of Sicily or of England! The first 
cargoes that the ships carried back to Spain 
consisted of sugar. In the year 1535, there 
had been, within three and twenty years, 
twenty-eight sugar mills erecte d, exceeding 
any thing “that was then known of the kind in 
“any island or kingdom, whether of Christians 
or unbelievers.” The cane was introduced 
from the Canaries, whither the Spaniards had 
carried it, probably from their own country, 
for it was cultivated in Granada and Valencia. 





The Canaries contributed not a little to the | 


discovery of the West Indies in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards to their settlement. 
The plantain was taken to St. Domingo from 
thence in 1516, by Fr. Tomas de Lerianga, a 
Dominican; and it was found of such great 
utility. that it was soon cultivated upon every 
Spanish property. Berlanga is said to have 
been an excellent man; and, for his merits, 
was made bishop of Castilla del Oro, without 
having solicited, or expected, and perhaps, 
also, without desiring, any such promotion 
The Spaniards also introduced some Indian 
plants into their own country. 
was raised near Madrid, and in many parts of 
Andalusia, and a few years after the discovery, 
potatoes were carrie d to Spain at first as sweet- 
meats and delicacies. They were held there, 
por muy singular y buena fruta; ; and Oviedo 


Indian corn 


says, de gualy uier jt rma son buena JSruta, y st 
puede presentar ala Catholica Magestad por 
muy preciade manjar, which is, being inter- 
preted, that they were a dainty dish to set be- 
fore the king. 

*“T] take it,” says the physician Monardus, 
in the words of his old translator, “ for a vittail 
of much substance, and that they are in the 
midst between flesh and fruit. Truth it is that 
they be windy, but that is taken from them by 
roasting, chiefly if they be put into fine wine. 
There is made of them conserva very excellent, 
as marmolade, and small morselles ; and they 
make potages and broths, and cakes of them, 


“0 
. 
they came up well; 





very excellent. They are subject that there 
be made of them any manner of conserva, and 
any manner of meat. There be so many in 
Spain, that they bring from Velez Malaga, 
every year to Seville, ten or twelve caravels 
laden with them.’” 

Having been so successfully cultivated, and, 
as appears, in considerable request, the ques- 
tion naturally occurs, wherefore so valuable a 
root should have fallen into disuse in that 
country ; perhaps, because properties were as- 
cribed to it which must have made it forbidden 
food for certain classes of the community, and 
disreputable for others. It is amusing to find 
Labat describing potatoes a hundred years ago, 
as cultivated in Western Africa, and saying of 
them, “ Jl y en a en Irlande, et en Angleterre, 
and that he had seen very good ones at Ro 
one slle. 

‘The Spaniards,” says this writer, “ are in 
Gnitely more careful than French, and other 
nations, in planting trees, and in taking care of 
them ; for it rarely happens, when a Spaniard 
eats fruit in a wood, or in the open country, 
that he does not set the stones or the pips; 
and thus, in the whole of their country, an in- 
finite number of fruit trees, of all kinds, are 
found, whereas, in the French quarters, you 
ineet with none.” 

There is a pleasing example of this practice 
in the very interesting history of Bernal Diaz 
and it is valuable also, because it shows the 
Mexican priests in their best point of view. 

‘I will relate also,” says this brave and sim- 
ple-hearted old soldier, “ how I set some orange 
pips near the idol-houses, (in Grijalva’s expe 
dition,) and it was in this manner. Because 
there were many mosquitoes by that river. I 
went to sleep in a lofty idol-house ; and, by 
that house, I set seven or eight pips of 

ranges, which I had brought from Cuba; and 
and it seems that the pa 
sts) of those idols, took care of 





pas (or 
them, when they perceived that the plants 
were ny of their own, and protected 


them from the ants, and watered them, and 
kept the ground clean. I have delivered this 
to remembrance, in er that it may be known 
these were the first oranges which were plant 

xd in New Spain; for, after Mexico was con 
on red, and the people subject to Guacacualeo 
were pacificated, this was held to be the best 
province, and in the best estimation of all in 
New Spain, by reason of its mines, and for its 
good port, the land also being rich with gold 
and pasture for flocks; and, ‘therefore, it was 
settled by the principal conquerors of Mexico, 
and I was one ; and then I went for my orange 
trees, and transplanted them, and they throve 
well 

It is the more remarkable that the Spaniards 
who so carefully introduced ~ products of 
their own country, and of the Canaries, into 
the new-found world, should not have attempt- 
ed to naturalize the American fruits in Spain, 
because this branch of horticalture was pursued 
with great ardour at that time, and highly pa- 
tronized, both in Italy and Flanders, countries 





Joyful News out of the New-found World, 
translated out of Spanish, by John Frampton, 
1577, p. 104. 
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with which Spain was closely connected. Fer- 
dinand the First, of Naples, prided himself 
upon the variety and excellence of the fruit 
produced in his royal gardens, one of which 
was called Paradise. Duke Hercules, of Fer- 
rara, had a garden celebrated for its fruits in 
one of the islands of the Po. The duke of Mi- 
Ian, Lodovico, carried this kind of luxury so 
far, that he had a travelling fruit-garden ; and 
the trees were brought to his table, or into his 
chamber, that he might with his own hands 
gather the living fruit. The members of our 
horticultural society have not refined so far as 
this 

Oviedo extols the pine-apple above all the 
fruits which grew in these, the famous gardens 
of his time, and above all that he had tasted in 
his travels in Spain, France, England, Germa- 
ny, the whole of Italy, Sicily, the Tyrol, and 
the whole of the Low Countries 

“ No fruit,” says he, “ have | known or seen 
in all these parts, nor do | think that in the 
world there is one better than it, or equal to it, 
in all those points which I shall now mention, 
and which are, beauty of appearance, sweet- 
ness of smell, taste of excellent savour; so that 
there being three senses out of the five which 
ean be gratified by fruit, such is its excellence 
above all other fruits or dainties in the world, 
that it gratifies those three, and even the fourth 
also; to wit the touch. As for the fifth, that 
is to say, the hearing, fruit, indeed, can nei- 
ther hear nor listen, but in its place the reader 
may hear and attend to what is said of this 
fruit, and he will perceive that I do not deceive 
myself in what | shall say of it. For albeit 
fruit can as little be said to possess any of the 
other four senses, in relation to the which | 
have, as above, spoken, of these I am to be un- 
derstood in the exercise and person of him who 
eats, not of the fruit itseli, which hath no life, 
save the vegetative one, and wants both the 
sensitive and rational, all three of which exist 
inman. And he, looking at these pines, and 
smelling to them, and tasting them, and feel- 
ing them, will justly, considering these four 
parts or particularities, attribute to it the prin- 
cipality above all other fruits.” 

This is as whimsical, in its way, as what 
Christoval Acosta says of the same fruit, in his 
Tratado* de las Drogas y Medicinas de las 
Indias Orientales ; he says, that no medicinal 
virtues have been discovered iy it, and it is 
good for nothing butto eat. Our countryman, 
Ligon, expatiates upon this plant with great 
delight. 

“To close up all that can be said of fruits,” 
he says, “ | must name the pine, for in that sin- 
gle name all that is excellent, in a superlative 
degree, for beauty and taste, is totally and 
summarily included; and, if it were here to 
speak for itself, it would save me much labour, 
and do itself much right. Nothing of rare 
taste can be thought on, that is not there, nor 
isit imaginable that so full a harmony of tastes 
can be raised out of so many parts, and all dis- 
tinguishable.”’ : 

Then, after describing the plant and its 
fruit, like a painter whose eye was conversant 





* Burgos, 1578. 
Museum.—Vo r. XIII. 





with forms, and delighted in the colouring of 
nature, he says, 

“ When we gather them, we leave some of 
the stalk to take hold by ; and, when we come 
to eat them, we first cut off the crown, and 
send that out to be planted ; and then, with a 
knife, pare off the rind, which is so beautiful, 
as it grieves us to rob the fruit of such an or- 
nament: nor would we do it, but to enjoy the 
precious substance it contains,—like a thief 
that breaks a beautiful cabinet, which he would 
forbear to do, but for the treasure he expects 
to find with'a. The rind being taken off we 
lay the fruit ma dish, and cut it in slices, half 
an inch thick; and, as the knife goes in, there 
issues out of the pores of the fruit, a liquor 
clear as rock water, near about six spoonfulls, 
which is eaten with a spoon ; and, as you taste 
it, you find it in a high degree delicious, but so 
mild, as you can distinguish no taste at all: but 
when you bite a piece of the fruit, it is so vio 
lently sharp as you would think it would fetch 
all the skin off your mouth ; but, before your 
tongue have made a second trial upon your pa- 
late, you shall perceive such a sweetness to 
follow, as perfectly to cure that vigorous sharp- 
ness, and between these two extremes of sharp 
and sweet, lies the relish and flavour of all 
fruits that are excellent; and those tastes will 
change and flow so fast upon your palate, as 
your fancy can hardly keep way with them to 
distinguish the one from the other, and that at 
least to a tenth examination, for so long the 
echo will last.” 

Oviedo was not successful in his attempts to 
carry this fruitto Spain; and itis related by some 
other writer, that when one had been brought, 
with great care, in good condition, to Charles V., 
the emperor, to the confusion of Oviedo's theo- 
ry, did not like its looks, or its odour, and would 
not be persuaded to try its effect upon the 
palate. This fruit might be raised in the south 
of Spain, and of Portagal, with as little care as 
is required in this country for melons and cu- 
cumbers ; but this has not yet been attempted 
there. The banana was introduced into Al- 
garve about five and thirty years ago, by Mr 
Lemprere, the English Consul at Faro, at that 
time. In his qguinta, near that city, we saw it 
flourishing, and he expected that its culture 
would soon become general ; but evil days have 
intervened, and thrown back all improvements 
of every kind in the ill-fated kingdoms of the 
peninsula. : - 

But the first fruit that ever found its way 
from the tropics to Europe was eaten—before 
the voyage of Columbus, here in England, and 
on a “ Christmas-day in the morning,” aecord- 
ing to Master Olchod. That grave author of 
odd-looking name has, it appears, related the fact 
in a treatise upon the sphere—and thus it was: 
A certain holy man in this kingdom, had caught 
a devil, and kept him indurance. In what sort 
of trap he was taken, and in what sort of cage 
or prison kept, are points concerning which, 
curious as they are and worthy of inquiry, no 
information is given. It appears only that the 
devil was uneasy in durance, and that being a 
spirit, a writ of Habeas Corpus could not have 
delivered him; so he bargained with the holy 
man, who, holy as he was, had a licorish tooth, 
and engaged, as the price of his deliverance, tu 
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bring him that night, being the night of Cock | ed to produce intoxication, and, therefore, sin 
Mass, fresh figs trom the Indies. The holy | ful; they were punished if detected in it, and 
mouth watered at this proposal: the prisoner | their plantations of the herb were destroyed 
was enlarged upon his parole, and keeping it | Still, however, they smoked in secret places. 
better than General Simon, or General Le- | Perhaps the many and extraordinary medicinal 
tebvre Desnouettes, (for he was an honourable | virtues which were ascribed to the herb, and 
Jevil,) back he came in what is Hiberno-poeti- | its real utility as a specific (which it seems to 
cally called, no time at all, with figs, fresh | have been) against the poison of the Carib ar- 
from the tree. ‘ Whereat that holy man great- | rows, made the Spaniards regard it as having 
ly marvailed, and meditating upon the great | been intended for other purposes than those of 
mildness of temperature in the region where | mere gratification; for such a feeling was in 
that fruit had grown, and comparing it with | the spirit of those times. Beckman says, the 
the rigorous cold which at that time prevailed | seeds were brought to Portugal in 1599; this is 
in England, of which country be was a native, |! probably an error* of the press here, for it ob- 
he concluded that a land which was so teipe- | tained its once well-known appellation of the 
rate at that season of the year, must needs be | Nicotian herb long before that time, Nicot, the 
uear the terrestrial paradise ;’—coming thus | French ambassador at Lisbon, having carried 
to the same conclusion as Columbus | it from Portugal to France in 1561. “ Within 

Tobacco found its way slowly into use in | these few years,’ says Monardus, “ there hath 
Europe ; the intoxicating effect of its smoke | been brought into Spain of it, more to adornate 
gardens with the fairness thereof, and to give 
the same use was made of that discovery as of | a pleasant sight, than that it was thought to 
the deleterious exhalations from the chasm at | have the marvellous medicinable virtues which 
Delphi. “As the devil,” says Monardis, “ is a | it hath; but now we do use it more for his vir 
deceiver, and hath the knowledge of the virtue | tues than for his fairness.” He calls it an herb 
of herbs, so he did show the virtue of this herb, | of much antiquity; meaning that its use, or 
that by the means thereof they might see their | abuse, had been known of old time among the 
imaginations and visions that he hath sepre- | Indians. According to Beckman. it began to 
sented unto them But this was not a secret | be cultivated in the East Indies early in the 
which the priests could keep to themselves; | sixteenth century. But there isa curious fact 
what they did for their craft, the chiefs and | stated in the very curious travels of Ewlia 
people did for their gratification; they smoked | Effendi; he says, that in cutting through the 
to pass away time—to abate pain—to take | walls of a Grecian building at Constantinople, 
away the sense of hunger—to refresh them- | built before the birth of Mohammed, a tobacco 
selves after fatigue—and as much, perhaps, as | pipe was found between the stones; it still re 
for any or all these reasons, to make them- | tained the smell of the smoke, and in the Ef- 
selves drunk withal, and to see visions and | fendi’s opinion, incontestably proved the anti- 
things that represent themselves, “ wherein | quity of that practice. ‘The translator conjec- 
they do delight,’-—a sort of intellectual sensu- | tures upon this, that smoking having at first 
alization. The manner of taking the smoke | been prohibited to the Mohammedans as an in- 
was equally unlike the oriental method, which | novation, and contrary to the principles of 
is the most refined, and that which the Thra- | their law, the pipe had probably been inserted 
in the wall by some lover of tobacco, in order 
—for the Thracians threw such seeds and | to furnish an argument for the antiquity of the 
leaves into the fire as produced an intoxicating | custom; and, therefore, of its lawfulness. The 
smoke, and held their heads near enough to in- probability of this conjecture depends upon the 
hale the intoxication. In Hayti, a sort of pastil | cireumstances of the alleged discovery, and of 
was formed of the leaves; the instrument for | these Ewlia has said nothing; the fact, how- 
inhaling, from which the herb derived its name, | ever, is worthy of notice, though, even if there 
was called /ohaco,—it was made of wood, fork- | were no deception in it, it stands singly and un- 
supported. 

The best, and at the same time, the worst 
anecdote concerning this “ Indian weed,” is 


must have been accidentally discovered, and 


cians are said to have used, which is the rudest, 


ed, and tubular, the shape being that of the 
letter Y; the single end was applied to the 
burning pastil, the other two inserted up the 
nostrils, till the smoker was stupified to his | what Franklin has related of the Attorney-Ge- 
heart's desire. The negroes were the first to | neral Seymour, in William and Mary’s reign, 
learn the practice, and they, like the Indians, | who opposed a grant of £2000 for a college in 
made plantations of the herb. Their masters, | Virginia ; and when he was requested to con- 
also, took to it, those more especially who were | sider that it was to educate young men for the 
perishing piecemeal under that loathsome dis- | ministry of the Gospel, and that the people of 
ease, which, if they did not find it in the island, | Virginia had souls to be saved as well as the 
assumed there a new and more deadly viru- people of England, replied, “Souls! d—n your 
lence. They did not feel their misery, they | souls! make tobacco.” An attorney-general 
said, while the tobacco affected them; which, | worthy to have been initiated in the modern 
as it did not heal them, says Oviedo, I hold for | science of meta-politics, and in that jurispru- 
a worse thing than the pain which it suspend- | dence which ought, in honour of its egregious 
ed. Oviedo had a wholesome and clean dis- | founder, to be called Jerrysprudence! worthy 
like to the practice; and he reckoned it among } also to have delivered lectures to the Utilitari- 


the vices of the Indians ans! Tobacco quasi tw Bex, Josuah Sylves- 

But after Oviedo's time, it appears to have | ter calls it, when he thundered his volley of 
fallen into disuse. The negroes were forbid- | holy shot from Mount Helicon, and shattered 
den to smoke, for some unexplained reason, | —_——— 
but probably because it was regarded as intend- 


* Inthe English translation. 
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ine pipes about the ears of those “ that idly 
idolized so base and barbarous a weed.” In his 
days 
«“ —DPon Tobacco had an ampler reign, 
Than Don Philippo, the great king of Spain 


* demi-captive 


And he himself had once been 
whether 


to his puffing pride.” He quest 
the devil had done more harm in latter 
by means of fire and smoke, through the in- 
vention of guns, or of tobacee pipes; and he 
sonjectures that Satan introduced the fash 
ion, aS a preparatory course of smoking for 
those who were to be matriculated in his own 
college 


oned 


ages 


‘ As roguing gipsies tan their little elves 
To make them tann'd and ugly, like them- 
selves.” 


Josuah propounds in this poem, the query, 
vhether more hurt or good had resulted froin 
the discovery of America: and he delivers his 
pinion, that beth to the new world and to the 
old the hurt had preponderated. We had taken 
out vice and brought home disease : the whole 
returns which he could enumerate were gold, 
tobaceo, scurvie, (first known in the first long 


yovages,) and another worse evil, the name of 


which, in his days, was not unpresentable, “ in 
prose or rhyme.” Potatoes, which more than 
balanced the account, had not come into use 
Chocolate recommended itself sooner; being 
found peculiarly convenient on a fast-day, in 
places where that fine fish, called the Solan 
Goose, was not procurable The hammock, 
also, had probably been by that time adopted 
m shipboard. Oviedo recommended it for 
soldiers ; and innumerable are the lives which 
might have been saved, if his advice had re- 
ceived the attention which it merited. Sy] 
vester noticed none of the incommodities which 
had been introduced from the old world into 
the new, in the first interchange of good and 
At the head of the last, small-pox is to 
be placed. The Europeans carried with them 
their vermin as well as their vices: rats and 
mice have been imported wherever ships have 
touched; the common fly, which, in many 


evil. 


parts of America is one of the greatest pests of 


man and beast, was carried from Spain to His- 
aniola, and so was the cock-roach, which the 
West Indies have returned to us with increase 
But as it was only known in Andalusia at the 
time of the discovery, it had, probably, been 
brought from some other country by the 
Moors: the worst importation was that of the 
negroes. 

When the Spaniards introduced a black race 
into the islands to supply the place of the red 
people, whom they were extirpating, they pre- 
pared the way for all the evils which have 
arisen from the slave trade, the horrors which 


have taken place, and the fearful consequences | 
Las Casas | 


which may yet be apprehended. 
has been inconsiderately condemned upon this 
score, as if, in his earnest desire of mitigating 
the sufferings which he witnessed, and rescu- 
ing from destruction the poor remnant of the 
islanders, he acted without foresight, and mere- 
ly substituted victims of a different colour 


But the slave trade was not so nefarious in its 


origin as this would represent it. Las Casas 


was not introducing a new evil; he was accus 
tomed to it in his own country, where it had 
imperceptibly the established 
usages of war. During the long struggle be- 
tween the Mo stians in the penin- 
sula, all prisoners who were unable to ransom 
themselves became slaves. When the Portu- 
and the Spani ifterwards, in 
yursuit of that ry warfare, became in- 
sin thei: and assailed the Moors on 
the opposite coast of Africa, the same system 
was, of c observed ; and as the Portu- 
in the progress of their discoveries ad- 
\ rear, Ns ilong the coast of West Africa, the ne- 
groes were subje ct nd to the same chance and 
condition of war. Nicolas Clenard, writing in 
the lifetime of Las ¢ says, that when he 
first entered Evora, have imagined 
himself in a city of cae so great was 
the number of n there; and he describes 
Lisbon as swarining with slaves. “ Mancipio- 
rum plena sunt “Ethiopes et Maur 
captivi omnia obeunt munera, quo genere homi 
st referta Lusitania, ut eredam Uly 
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sipone plures esse hujusmod 
quam sint liberi Lus 
menial offices whicl h no white person would 
condescend to perform; when, therefore, Las 
Casas proposed that black slaves should be in 
troduced into the islands, he thought it no 
greater evil to employ them in America than 
in Europe, where their bondage was not se 
vere; and he might reasonably have expected 
that, being recognised as property by the laws, 
and having been purchased by their owners, 
they would be more considerately treated than 
the miserable Indians, for whom no price was 
paid, and in whose death no loss was sustained 
But even if Las Casas had not reeommended 
this substitution, it would certainly have taken 
place in the natural course of events. No Eu- 
ropeans went out tothe conquest to earna live- 
lihood there as labourers, and in the short 
space of one generation scarcely any Indians 
were left. The introduction, in fact. began 
before it was thought of as a substitution by 
this enthusiastic but sincere philanthropist 
The year after his voyage to Hispaniola, and 
within ten years after the discovery, so many 
negroes had been imported into that island, that 
any further importation was prohibited at 
Ovando's solicitation, the danger being evi 
dent. It is remarkable how soon that danger 
was apprehended, how clearly it was perceived, 
and how distinctly acknowledged ; yet the im- 
portation was continued, so great was the ne- 
cessity for labourers; the restrictions were 
sometimes lessened, and sometimes suspended, 
or they were eluded. Terrible as the Spa- 
niards every where were to the conquered peo- 
ple, they no where appear to have been cruel to 
their negroes; and even, if the introduction of 
that race into the islands had been wholly the 
work of Las Casas, it would be most unreason 
able to condemn him for not having foreseen 
the enormous extension of the slave trade 
which the commercial system would one day 
occasion, and the consequent aggravation of 
slavery. It should be remembered, too, for his 
honour in this age, as it so often was for his re- 
proach in his own, that he tried the experiment 
of establishing a peaceful colony on the main 
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land, taking out husbandmen instead of soldiers. 
The experiment was ill-planned, ill-placed, and 
ill-temed; it exposed him to obloquy and deri- 
sion, but it made him a sadder and a wiser man, 
and he has left on earth one of those good 
names which will retain their fragrance through 
all time. History presents few such, and of 
all histories that of these islands the fewest 
Captain Southey has resisted the temptation 
which his subject, in its earlier parts, threw in 
his way, and when he was led to the very bor- 
ders of heroic history, has, with commendable 
self-denial. abstained from passing beyond bis 
prescribed limits. He fits out the expeditions 
from Hispaniola and Cuba, accompanies them 
to the main land, and leaves them to pursue 
their marvellous fortunes, while he keeps to 
his faithful task as annalist of the islands. The 
series of events is, for the most part, such 
as there is little pleasure in tracing ,; yet amid 
much that is revolting, much that is bloody, 
and more that is base, sometimes a romantic 
incident occurs, sometimes a generous one, to 
relieve the details, and redeem human nature 
from the opprobrium to which such a history 
might otherwise expose it. These are the 
more valuable, when they relate to men who, 
if they were judged of by some of their other 
actions, might be deemed monsters of barbarity. 
There was a certain Diego -de Salazar, among 
the first conquerors and settlers of the island of 
Boriquen, now called Puerto Rico; the people 
of that island were a warlike race ; the Caribs, 
by their frequent invasions, had made them so ; 
and they were a generous race also, of which 
remurkable proof was given with regard to this 
Salazar. They had taken a young Spamard, 
Xuarez by name, and left him bound hand and 
foot in one of their dwellings, while a game at 
ball was played between two parties, to decide 
which should have the pleasure of slaughtering 
him, and the honour of giving the feast at 
which he was to be eaten. An Indian slave 
had been taken with him, and finding means to 
escape before the game began, came weeping 
to Salazar, and lamenting for the fate of his 
master. Salazar, who is introduced to the 
reader as a person of good life and conversa- 
tion, remarkable for strength and courage, and 
for his devotion to the blessed Virgin, resolved 
at once singly to adventure his lite for the de- 
liverance of the poor youth; though the In- 
dian thought the attempt so desperate, that he 
refused to guide him, till Salazar, by the threat 
of immediate death, compelled his obedience. 
To the place accordingly they went, and while 
the party were eagerly engaged in their game, 
Salazar entered the dwelling unperceived, cut 
the cords with which Xuarez was bound, and 
bidding him follow his example like a man, ad- 
vanced toward the Indians with sword and 
buckler, and cut his way through them. They 
were about three hundred, but they were taken 
by surprise ; the two Spaniards laid ou manful- 
ly to right and left, smiting them, for “ the love 
of charity,” with such hearty good-will, that 
they cleared the way, and presently got to a 
safe distance on their return. One of the In- 
dian chiefs was badly wounded in this attack, 
and this man sent a messenger to request that 
Salazar would turn back, because he admired 
him, and wished to become acquainted with so 
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brave a man, and to do him any pleasure or 
service in his power. The story would tell 
well in Homeric times, or in chivalrous ro- 
mance ; for Salazar at once declared that he 
would accept the invitation. Xuarez, having 
before his eyes the fear of that dinner, at which 
he was to have been the principal dish, be- 
sought him on his knees, for the love of God, 
to think better of it, and not to tempt Provi 

dence, which had so wonderfully preserved 
them thus far,—for it was not possible that they 
could escape if they perilled themselves again, 
being no more than two against so many 

“Look you, Xuarez,” said Diego de Salazar, 
“if it like you not to turn back with me, go 
your way in good hour, as you can now safely 

but I shall go see what these Indians would 
have with me, for they shall never think that | 
am afraid.of them!” Xuarez was too honour- 
able a youth to forsake the man who had de. 
livered him at such imminent risk of his own 
life, and, therefore, with better heart than in 

clination, turned back with him. The chief 
whom they found very ill-wounded, inquired 
Salazar’s name, and requested that he might be 
allowed to take that name himself, in om ot 
esteem and friendship; the permission was 
readily accorded, and immediately his country 
men saluted him with acclamations by his new 
name, as if he were at the same time invested 
with the resolution and good fortune which so 
remarkably distinguished his namesake. In 
further pledge and proof of the friendship thus 
gallantly contracted, the Indian presented him 
with four slaves, and with ornaments, valuable 
in Salazar’s eyes as well as in his own, gold be- 
ing the material of which they were made; 
and then the two Spaniards took their leave 
and returned in peace. 

On which side the greater gallantry was 
shown in this singular adventure is a question 
worthy to have been debated between king 
Meliadus and the good knight sans paour, or 
between Gyron the Courteous and Red Da- 
nayn. Yet will it be believed, that this very 
Diego de Salazar, who adventured his life so 
generously for a countryman, who is extolled 
for the general benevolence of his character, 
and for his especial devotion to the blessed 
Virgin, should have had no more compunction 
in setting dogs upon the Indians to devour them 
alive, than is felt by huntsmen when the hare is 
found, and the hounds are laid on! The fact 
appears incidentally in an anecdote, which 
may place beast nature in a hetter point of 
view than human nature. The hero of the 
story figures in Captain Southey’s history with 
- prepriety among the conquerors of 

-uerto Rico, for, though only a dog, the full 
pay of a cross-bowman and half as much more 
was received by his owner for his services, and 
he was thought to have done as much toward: 
what is called the pacification of that island, a 
a third of all the Spaniards who were employed 
in it. Bezerrillo was his name : it is somewhat 


remarkable, that the most noted dog in history, 
and the most famous horse should have derived 
their names, the one from his likeness to a bull, 
the other to a calf. Bezerrillo was of a red- 
dish colour, with a black face, not large of his 
kind, nor finely made, “ but of great understand: 
ing and courage, and, indeed, what he did was 
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such, that sans doubt the Christians believed , 
God had sent him for their succour.”” He | 
would *‘ select among two hundred Indians one | 
who had escaped from the Christians, or who 
should have been pointed out to him, and would 
seize him by the arm, and make him come back 
with him to the camp, or wherever the Chris- | 
tians might be ; and if he attempted to resist, 
or would not come, he tore him to pieces. and 
did other things which were very remarkable, | 
end worthy of admiration.” At midnight, if a 
prisoner got loose, and were a league distant, | 
it was but to say, “the Indian is gone,” or 
“fetch him,” and away Bezerrillo went upon 
the scent and brought him vack. The tame 
Indians he knew as well as a man could know 
them, and never did them hurt, and among 
many tame ones, he could distinguish one wild 
one. It seemed as if he had the judgment and 
intelligence of a man, and that not of a foolish 
one.” 

Salazar had one day taken an old Indian wo- 
man, among other prisoners, after a defeat of 
the natives, and for no assigned, or assignable 
reason, but in mere wantonness of cruelty, he 
determined to set this dog upon the poor wretch. 
But it was to be made a sport of, a spectacle for 
the Spaniards, or the Christians, as their con- | 
temporary historian and fellow Christian calls 
them, even while he is relating this story. 
The reader will judge what the state of natural 
and general feeling must have been, when a | 
man of his extraordinary acquirements and ta- | 
lents, and who gives evident proofs in his book 
ef a sincere religious belief, could relate these 
circumstances, without the slightest expression 
of horror, and, undoubtedly, without the slight- 
est feeling that there was any thing unusual, 
any thing unfitting, still less, that there was 
any thing devilish and damnable related. Sala- 
zar gave the woman an old letter, and told her | 
to go with it to the governor at Aymaco. The | 
poor creature went her way joyfully, expecting | 
to be set at liberty when she had performed her | 
errand. The intent was merely to get her | 
away from the rest, that the dog might have a 
fair field, and the beholdersa full sight. Ac- | 
cordingly, when she had proceeded little farther 
than a stone's throw, Bezerrillo was set at her! | 
Hearing him come, the woman threw herself | 
on the ground ; and her simple faith in Salazar's | 
intention, and in the animal's sagacity, saved 
her; for she held out the letter to the dog, and | 
said, “ O sir dog, sir dog! I am carrying a let- | 
ter to the lord governor—don’t hurt me, sir 
dog.” The dog seemed to understand her; 
and did understand her, in fact, sufficiently to | 
know that she did not look upon herself as a | 
condemned person, and that she implored his | 
mercy: and he came up to her gently, and did | 
her no harm.* 

“The Christians held this for a thing of 
much mystery, knowing the fierceness of the | 
dog, and the captain, also, seeing the clemen- 
cy which the dog had shown, ordered him to be 
tied up; and they called back the poor Indian 





* El perro se paro como la oyo hablar; y 
muy manso se llego a ella, y alzo una pierna, | 
y la meo, como los perros lo suelen hazar en | 
una esquina, o quando quieren orinar, sin le 


hazer ningun mal.—Oviedo, ff 136. | 


| zar, was as remarkable for gallantry and 
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woman, and she came back fo the Christians in 
dismay, thinking that they had sent the dog 
to bring her, and trembling with fear, she sate 
herself down. And aitera liutie wile the go- 
vernor Juan Ponce arrived, and being iniormed 
of what had happened, he would not be less 
compassionate with the woman than the dog 
had been, and he gave orders that she should 
be set at liberty, and allowed to go whither she 
would ; and accordingly so it was done.” 

Bezerrillo was shot with a poisoned arrow by 
a Carib, when swimming after an Indian. 
The Spaniards could not have suffered a great- 
er loss. He lett a numerous progeny, who are 
said to have proved muy excel/entes perros, and 
many of them to have imitated him in his great 
and good qualities. Only one of them obtain- 
eda name in history, and this was Leoncico ; 
he was as good a dog as his sire, and received 
even larger pay, even the double pay of a man 
at arms; but in this, perhaps, some littie fa- 
vour may have been shown to his master, Vas- 
co Nunez de Balboa, the well-known and ill- 
requited Spaniard, who first set eyes upon the 
South Sea. Leoncico’s share of booty some- 
times amounted to more than five hundred cas- 
tellanus : pero era muy especial. 

What Bezerrilio was among dogs in the con- 
quest ot Puerto Kico, Salazar was among men. 


| ‘The tirst thing wich the Indians endeavoured 


to ascertain when they intended or expected 
an attack was, whether Salazar was with the 
Spaniards; if he were, they gave up all hope 
of success. So greatly did this opinion act 
upon his own countrymen as well as the In- 
dians, that he was carried to the field, when all 
strength and power ot exertion were gone, and 
he was dying piecemeal, by that dreadtul dis- 
ease which avenged the ladians upon so many 
of their oppressors. ‘ In truth,’ says Oviedo, 
“he was a man to be thought much of; not 
only by reason of his great strength and cou- 
rage, but because he was right courteous in all 
his doings, and well-bred, and a person to be 
esteeined wherever there are men; and every 
one praised lim for being singularly devoted to 
Our Lady. He died of that terrible complaint 
which | have mentioned, having manirested 
signal and patient repentance under his suf- 
ferings.’ These men did not account their in- 
justice, their wv. and their cruelty among 
their crimes! It is one great advantage to be 
derived trom perusing the original historians 
of any age, that you learn from them in what 
degree the spirit of the age operated upon the 
community : later writers are equally in dan- 
ger of allowing too little for it and too much ; 
but when any portion of history has been care- 
fully and extensively examined; the just and 
natural effect of such a course of reading should 
be to nake us more tolerant concerning indi- 
viduals, and less tolerant of those institutions 
and usages which corrupt the dispositions and 
pervert the consciences of men. 

There was another hero (a biped) among 
the conquerors of Puerto Rico, who, like Sala- 
ne- 
rosity as for bodily strength. Sebastian Alon- 
so de Niebla was his name—a labouring man 
—who, in Spain, had never done any thing but 
follow the plough, and dig, and perform other 
such works of husbandry; but he was bold, 
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brave, active, robust, and, moreover, a tracta- 
ble person, and of good conversation. He 

roved an excellent soldier for the Indian wars, 
iaving a tact in discovering paths and passes, 
whereby he was enabled to accomplish expedi- 
tions which others would have deemed it hope- 
less to undertake. His bodily strength was 
such, that no Indian could escape from his 
grasp. This Sebastian was on ill terms with 
his neighbour Martin de Guiluz, a Biscayan 
hidalgo, one of the chief settlers in Puerto Ri- 
co. One day he was told that, in his neigh- 
bour’s absence, the Caribs had landed upon a 
farm of his, and were driving away his cattle, 
and plundering it. Sebastian exclaimed, “ God 
forbid it should be said that, because I was on 
bad terms with Martin de Guiluz, I suffered 
his property to be spoiled!” And calling in- 
continently for his horse, off he set to the res- 
cue, with only two or three negroes, and one 
Christian, on foot, in his company. The spoil 
was presently recovered; but Sebastian, con- 
fiding in his prodigious strength, chose rather 
to take prisoners, than to kill, such Caribs as 
he could close with. His way was to seize one 
by the hair, and, standing in his stirrups, lift 
him from the ground and deliver him over to 
the negroes to be secured. He had taken four 
in this manner; the fifth, whom he seized and 
suspended in the air, stabbed him in the groin 
with a poisoned arrow. Sebastian took ven- 


geance for his inevitable death by slaying him | | 
| has been trained in a better school of humani 


and some seven or eight others whom he over- 
took. He lived long enough to see that his 
neighbour's property was restored, and to dis- 
pose of the whole of his own in charitable and 
pious works; and he left behind him a name 
which, if the old vein of Spanish verse had not 
been worn out, might have taken its place 
with “the Infantes of Lara,” and “ My Cid 
the Campeador.” 

The Spaniards planted their own institutions 
in their conquests as carefully as the Romans 
They were, in that age, an industrious and a 
splendid people ; and the city of St. Domingo 
is described, a few years after its foundation, 
as being better built than any city in Spain, 
Barcelona excepted. There ts, probably, no 
other instance in colonial history of so rapid a 
growth. Francisco de Garay was the first per- 
son who built a house there of stone, after the 
Spanish plan ; and it is said, that Charles V 
was often lodged in worse houses than might 
be found in this capital of the Spanish Indies. 
Its prosperity soon received a sudden check : 
the brilliant success of Cortes attracted to the 
continent not only those who had their fortunes 
to seek, but those also who might have been 
well content (if rapacity and ambition could 
ever be contented) with what they had obtain- 
ed; and, by the year 1525, the population of 
the city had visibly diminished. The mis- 
taken policy of the home government inflicted 
upon ita more lasting evil—its prohibition of 
all intercourse with Europeans of any other na- 
tion than their own, at once provoked and in- 
vited piracy. The enterprise and the capital 
which would have been engaged in fair mer- 
eantile adventures, had the way been open, 
took this injurious direction, and a predatory 
warfare was commenced by the French, and 
pursued by the English ; and, long before the 


dreadful association of the Buccaneers was 
formed, the ports of the Spanish colonies were 
infested by enemies, as daring as the Scandi- 
navian Vikingr, and hardly less ferocious 
The first conquerors founded their towns where 
a harbour or a navigable river afforded facili- 
ties for communicating with Europe ; in the 
next generation, when a new settlement was 
to be formed, the Spaniards looked for a situa- 
tion which should be out of reach of a mari- 
time enemy ; and, in the third, many sea-ports 
were abandoned by order of the government 
By a system, as short-sighted as it was selfish, 
the colonists were first precluded from the so- 
cializing and humanising effects of a liberal! 
commerce with other nations, and that prohi- 
bition placed them ina state of hostility with 
all. This ill effect, also, followed—that, hav- 
ing no intercourse with any other country than 
Spain, the Spanish Americans were shut out 
from all the improvements which were going 
on in the rest of Europe 

No sooner had the age of enterprise passed 
away for the Spaniards, than the English be- 
gan their career of maritime adventure, which 


| at one time rendered their name as odious, and 


as deservedly so, to the Spanish Americans, as 
that of the Spaniards themselves was to the 
original natives of the land. Captain Southey 
enters into the details of these expeditions with 
the spirit of an English sailor, but with the 
feeling, also, of one who, living in happier days 


_ ty, and in a more generous system of warfare 


He follows Hawkins, Drake, Lancaster, and 


| the other adventurers of that stamp, as far as 


is consistent with the limits of his subject 
they were men in whom Rollo and Hastings 
might have recognised their true and undegen- 
erate descendants. Of these adventurers, 
Drake has the most conspicuous place in popu- 
lar obloquy abroad, and in popular renown at 
home, as well as in maritime history; but the 
person who made the greatest and most per- 
severing efforts for breaking the power of Spain 
was the Earl of Cumberland :— 

“If,” says his chaplain, “ men will take into 
consideration his Lordship’s expenses in his se- 
veral journeys, his prosperous attempts in some 
of them, his breeding and employing men of 
worth and action, the many and great spoils 
committed upon the enemy, and the riches won 
from them, they will find his Lordship under- 
went about half the burden of the wars at sea ; 
and that, the Queen's actions excepted (and 
not many of them to be excepted), his employ- 
ments, charges, spoils, and profits, did equal, 
or rather exceed, all other private actions un- 
dertaken and performed by all the rest of her 
subjects during these wars.” 

Blizabeth, who had every other quality that 
becomes a queen, was wanting in generosity : 
therein she inherited the temper of the first 
Tudor, not of her father. Relying confidently 
upon her people's love, she did not rely upon 
their liberality so much as she was entitled to 
do and might have done ; and, when the Earl 
of Cumberland embarked his property and per- 
son, she would not fairly risk her ships, in the 
fear of incurring expense. Upon his fifth voy- 
age, “the Earl having many times heretofore 
(says his chaplain) had the choice of such of 
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ner Majesty's ships as should be fitting for the 


performance of his intended voyages (though | 


undertaken upon his own adventure), finding 
that her Majesty's prohibition, in no wise to lay 
an enemy's ship aboard with any of them, lest 
that both together might come to be destroyed 
by fire, did bring with it much inconvenience, 


in regard that he had observed and found, by | 


experience, that the great and rich ships and 
carracks had taken to them more boldness and 
courage of resistance than accustomed—who, 
heretofore, upon the discharge of the first tyre 
of ordinance, did usually strike sail and yield 
—so as if he should encounter the said ships 
again his Lordship should be enforced to trans 
rress her Majesty's command, or else to lose so 
yreat a purchase (by good fortune fallen into 
his hands), to his great gricf and scorn ; these 


things considered, his Lordship rather made 


election to refuse her Majesty's ships, and to 
seek forth, amongst the merchants and owners, 
some ships of war of the best choice for his hire 
and wages.”’ 


This ts a curious fact in the naval history of | 
England, that our ships should ever have been | 


forbidden to lay an enemy aboard! The Earl, 
rather than be fettered by such a prohibition, 


built for himself a ship of nine hundred tons at | 


Deptford, “ who, for her greatness and good- 
ness, was the best ship that was ever before 
built or employed by any subject.” 
Queen was at her launching, and named her 
the Scourge of Malice. 
well pleased to encourage such a 
much in that temper which lets the free horse 
work itself to death. And of this the Earl 


complained : “ I have been,” he says in a nar- | 


rative addressed to his sister, “only a fire- 


naker for others to warm themselves at, when | 
| was thrust out of doors to blow my fingers in | 
he cold: and I think was born like Wat of | 


Greenwich, to die carrying the coal basket.” 
Few enterprises, even in that age, were 
more boldly undertaken, or more successfully 
achieved, than the attack which this Earl made 
upon Puerto Rico, in his twelfth voyage. He 
describes the city as “in circuit not so big as 
Oxford, but very much bigger than Ports- 
mouth, with the fortifications, and in my sight, 
much fairer, whatsoever you respect.” An 
amusing example occurs in his Chaplain Agli- 
onby's account of the different light in which 
opposite parties regard the same circumstance : 
peaking of the way which the Earl resolved 
to take when he proceeded to attack the town, 
be says, “ truly it was God that put this con- 
taney of resolution into his mind, for he was 
wot without apprehension of the difficulties ; 
ut this proved the very best course, insomuch 
hat I have heard the Spaniards say, that ex- 
ept the devil had led us, we could never have 
found that way.” If Cumberland could have 
ept the island, as it was his intention to do, 
nd an efficient government had been esta- 
lished there, (as it probably would, when Eng- 
sh statesmen were forming colonial projects, 
nd looking even as far as Madagascar,) many of 
he crimes and miseries of which these islands, 


The | 


Elizabeth was, indeed, | 
parang } 
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| French or Spaniards, cut off, in the course of 
a few weeks, four hundred of his men, and dis- 
abled so many more, that it made it necessar 
| for him to abandon his conquest. In twelve 5 
| expeditions he unpaired his princely fortune, 
and past what should have been the best and 
happiest years of his life. But he had inherited 
the old, restless, unconquerable high spirit of 
| the Cliffords, and, though deeming himself ill 
, requited for his services, looked with satisfac- 
tion upon the part which he had chosen, and 
believed that he had spent his life worthily and 
well. “ Disgraces,’ said he, “have been too 
heavily laid upon me, and, perhaps, would have 
| discouraged many from farther endeavouring ; 
yet shall it, whilst I live, glad my heart, know- 
ing that I have done unto her Majesty an ex- 
cellent service, and discharged that duty which 
I owe unto my country so far as that, whenso- 
| ever God shall call me out of this wretched 
world, I shall die with assurance that I have 
discharged a good part I was born for 
When Daniel addressed that fine epistle to 
the widow, this Earl's wife, he had probably the 
course of his restless and undomestic life in 
mind. The following lines seem plainly to 
have this reference, in which he reminds her 
how well she understands,— 


“ 


that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man! 


And how turmoiled they are that level lie 

With earth, and cannot lift themselves from 
thence ; 

| That never are at peace with their desires, 

But work beyond their years; and even deny 

Dotage her rest, and hardly will dispense 

With death. That when ability expires, 

Desire lives still,—so much delight they have 

To carry toil and travel to the grave. 

Whose ends you see, and what can be the best 

They reach unto, when they have cast the 
sum 

And reckonings of their glory. And you know 

This floating life hath but this port of rest, 

4 heart prepared, that fears no ills to come ; 

And that man’s greatness rests but in his 
show, 

The best of all whose days consumed are 

Either in war, or peace, conceiving war.” 


James's pacific system of policy put an end, 
for a time, to a system of warfare from the bar- 
barizing effects of which the Spanish colonies 
never recovered. In his reign Sir George 
Somers took possession of the Bermudas, gave 
his own name to them, and died there of a 
death which he might have escaped had he 
been either Jow or Mahomedan,—for Captain 
Southey tells us it was “a surfeit after eating 
pork.” Five of the settlers, becoming impa- 
tient of that tyrannical abuse of power which 
has been the curse of all modern colonies in 
their infancy, and too often throughout their 
growth, built a decked boat of two or three 
tons, under pretence that it was for fishing in 
rough weather; in this they made sail for Eng- 
land, and though plundered on the way by a 





uring the next hundred years, were destined 
0 become the theatre, might have been avert- 
d. But the climate, which has ever proved 
ore destructive to the English than to the 


| 


French picaroon, who “left them without a 
cross staff to observe,” they were fortunate 
enough to arrive safe in Ireland. The Earl of 
Thomond honourably entertained them there, 
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“ and caused the boat to be hung up for a mo- 
nument; and well she might, for she had sailed 
more than three thousand three hundred miles, 
in a right line, through the main sea.” One of 
the crew was born under a lucky planet; 
after this marvellous escape he went to the 
East Indies, and there, for three or four shil- 
lings, bought an old chest; after a while, not 
liking his bargain, he broke it up, and found 
concealed in it a thousand gold pieces, with 
which he returned to England, and purchased 
anestate Whether he was ever disturbed in 
the enjoyment of it, by a visit from the land of 
spirits, is not related,—but the ghost of the 
hoarder, if he had any regard for his heirs, was 
eertainly in duty bound to walk. 

Thus far in his history Captain Southey has 
found rich materials in the early Spanish his- 
torians, and in Hakluyt and Purchas; not, 
however, neglecting other sources, for he has 
searched widely, and compiled diligently. For 
the next period his authorities are chiefly 
French. P. F. Jean Baptiste Du Tertre is the 
first of these in order of time, a Dominican 
Missionary in the French islands. His work 
eonsists of four volumes, in small quarto, the 
two first published in 1667, the two latter in 
1671. It is a woful falling off in American 
history when the Spanish relations end, and 
those of any other nations, French, English, 
or Datch, begin! The manner as well as the 
subject sinks at once. In passing even from 
Purchas to Du Tertre there isa loss; for there 
is a quaintness, and liveliness, and frequently 
a poetical feeling in old Purchas, who loved a 
pun as dearly as Fuller, and Cotton Mather, 
and Admiral Burney. Nevertheless Du Tertre 
is an authentic and valuable writer, who has 
preserved many original papers, and given a 
full and faithful account of the French colo- 
nies in their miserable beginnings. Our own 
began at the same time, in these islands, and 
their beginning was not better. Milton com- 
pared the wars of our Saxon ancestors, during 
the Heptarchy, to the battles of kites and 
crows; if he had referred to the early ones of 
the French and English, in this part of the 
world, he must have found some comparison 
that would have represented contests less noble 
and more ferocious. Adventurers of the two 
nations settled upon St. Kitts, so nearly at the 
same time, that if occupancy of an island, on 
which there were native inhabitants, might 
be admitted to confer a right of possession, it 
would be difficult to determine in which that 
right was vested. Mr., afterwards Sir Tho- 
mas Warner, was the English commander, M. 
D’Enambuc, the French one; they stood in 
need of each other's aid against the natives, 
who not having invited such visiters, and being 
perfectly aware that no better treatment was 
to be expected from them than the Indians had 
experienced in those other islands from which 
the race had been extirpated, formed a secret 
confederacy against them with the neighbour- 
ing islanders. The plot, as so many others of 
the same kind had been, was revealed by an 
Indian woman; the Europeans lost no time in 


prevention, but fell upon the natives that night, | 


and killed one hundred and twenty of them, 
reserving only some of the women for slaves. 
They prepared then for the concealed invasion 





at the next full moon, and losing an hundred Fren 
men themselves, who were wounded with poi- as te 
soned arrows, defeated the Caribs, with the draw 
loss of two thousand. “ The bodies were piled They 
up in a square mound Warner and D’Enam upon 
buc then divided the island between them; two 

and both went to Europe for reinforcements woul 
D'Enambue sailed from France with three limits 
vessels, and more than five hundred men. The point 
ships were badly equipped, they were ten weeks behal 
upon the passage, and never since the islands defen 
were discovered has there been, before or since, But I 
so miserable a voyage. Of seventy men, who [dress 
were embarked in one of the ships, only six reinfo 
teen survived when they reached their desti- Hi low, e 
nation; the rest were in such a condition that ratio. 


more than half of those who landed died in the under 
course of afew days. Warner had arrived not to sur 
long before, with four hundred men, well pro- and pt 
vided, and in good health, and he received his attack 
allies with hospitality and charitable kindness were 1 

The French appear to have been singularly [ii perfor 
deficient in their arrangements for bringing [ed wit 
out colonists, and providing either for their Bithe ot 
subsistence or health upon the voyage. Inthe Hays D 
ensuing year, one hundred and fifty men were Hijand th 
sent out in one ship, the greater part died on the [i breath 
way, and the survivors were helpless when they Hj Capuc 
were landed. A more miserable fate befel part Tiithey n 
of another detachment who came out the same [ijrreat ¢ 













































year: one hundred and twenty had sailed from Hijravel; 
France ; thirty of these poor wretches reached firnly ot 
St. Kitts in such a state that they were not The 
able to move when they were landed. Their Hcount, 
comrades, with a recklessness which is but too Hi Jet | 
characteristic of that people, left them there, Hhtion, ar 
taking no further thought for them ; and per- Hi clair 
sonne ne sestant mis en peine de les aller que- Hof the | 
rir le soir the land-crabs came down at night, Meept of 
and devoured them alive! They came in such Mich sta 
number, as to stand in heaps upon the bodies, Miustruct 
as high as the huts of the settlers: “ Huit jours Biwere se 
apres il n'y eut personne qui ne fut saisi @hor- Hhend the 
reur en voyant leurs os sur le sable, tellement Biprofessi 
nets, que les crabbes n'y avoient pas laissé un HRions a 
seul morceau de chair!” eavoul 

It was not likely that the French and Eng- fween b 
lish should long continue to inhabit the same Hays, th 
little island in peace. The English were the MRovethe 
more numerous, but they were regarded with MiB» famil 
great contempt by their less industrious neigh- Mime ve 
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bours, as chiefly consisting of male and female 
servants, bound for seven years, fitter says Du 
Tertre, to weed gardens, to clean cotton, and 
to tie up tobacco, than to handle arms. The 
Friar Predicant had forgotten that cultivation 
was the proper business of a colonist, and that 
these were the services for which they were 
brought out. ‘“ The French always went arm- 
ed with four or five pistols, and a fusee, and 
spread such terror among their more industri: 
ous and prosperous neighbours, that they de- 
clared they would rather have two devils thao 
one Frenchman for a neighbour.” Insuch cit- 
cumstances, to be weak, is indeed to be mi- 
serable. There was a dispute concerning the 
boundary, the line of which was to be drawn 
from a large fig-tree to the mountain: of all 
landmarks a worse could not have been chosen 
for the branches of this tree take root till on 
single tree becomes a grove. This unhapp’ 
landmark continually extended itself on th 
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French side, and the English were so unwise 
as to alter their reckoning as it grew, “ still 
drawing their line from its western extremity.” 
They committed the greater folly of building 
upon this debateable ground, so that they had 
two hundred and fifty houses within what 
would have been the acknowledged French 
limits, if the line had been drawn from a fixed 
point. No lawyer could have pleaded in their 
behalf, unless he thought himself justified in 
defending any cause, however palpably unjust. 
But D’Enambuc took the shortest course of re- 
dress; and, as soon as he had received suflicient 
reinforcements for enabling him to dictate the 
law, enforced his rights at once by the w/tima 
ratio. He sent some five hundred negroes, 
under French officers, round by the mountain 
to surprise the English, set fire to their houses, 
and put the inhabitants to the sword, while he 
attacked them on the other side. The negroes 
were to be rewarded with their freedom, if they 
performed this service well. They were arm- 
ed with a torch in one hand, and a cutlass in 
the other. They looked terrible as demons, 
ays Du Tertre, with their glittering cutlasses 
ind their blazing flambeaus ; but, in the same 


breath, the reverend Friar tells us, that the | 
Capuchines would not abandon their dear flock ; | 


they marched with the troops, one carrying a 
great cross, and others animating them to fight 
bravely against the heretics, who hated them 
only out of antipathy to their religion! 

The English, according to the French ac- 
count, would not have submitted, as they did, 
to let D’Enambuc draw his own line of separa- 
tion, and take in more than he had pretended 
claim, if the cries of women, and the dread 
f the negroes, had not compelled them to ac- 
ept of peace upon any terms. But the Eng- 
lish statement is, that the nerroes obeyed their 
ustructions, and that women and young girls 
were seized, dragged into the French quarters, 
and there violated. Father Du Tertre, being 
professionally acquainted with all the grada- 
ions and qualifications of wickedness, en- 
eavours to divide the sin which followed be- 
ween both parties. Union being restored, he 
uys, the French and English began to trade 
ogether again, to intervisit, and communicate 
0 familiarly, that our French, who had at that 
ime very few women in their quarters, carried 
hither freely the women of the English. “ On 

parlé fort différemment de ce détestable com- 
erce.”” 
ed violence ; that they went armed to carry off 
he wives and daughters of their neighbours, 
nd sent them back when they had satiated 
heir brutal passions. Others, says the Friar, 
ave assured me, that the English were so 
base as to let out their wives and women ser- 
ants, for a good meal, or for a price in goods; 
hy own opinion is, that there was as much 
sult on one side as on the other; the ardent 
hsposition of the Frefich made them some- 
imes use force, but the scandalous lubricity of 
1¢ English women was the principal cause of 
is irregularity : they came with effrontery to 
ie Freneh, and, after remaining some fort- 
ight or three weeks with the officer, returned 
ome with impunity, impudently declarin 
lat their husbands were mean follows, an 
fould be too happy to receive them again, 
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Some affirm that the French employ- | 
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without daring toteproach them. That morals 
were in the worst state among the English set- 
tlers, may be believed,—indeed, they were so 
bad, that they prevented an English clergyman, 
who went to the island with the intention of 
settling, from remaining there. But Father 
Dua Tertre has himself produced a sufficient 
refutation of his own foul slander. These dis- 
orders, he says, would undoubtedly have 
brought on another war, if D'Enambuc, on the 
representations of the Capuchines, to whom 
the English complained, had not forbidden any 
Frenchman to seize or detain an English wo- 
man in his house, on pain of death. 

The French commenced their settlements in 
Gaudaloupe with the same kind of improvi- 
dence. Richelieu procured a brief from pope 
Urban VIII. to authorize this expedition; thus 
tacitly revoking that part of pope Alexander’s 
famous bull which assigned the whole of these 
regions to the Spanish crown, and excommuni- 
cated all interlopers. Twenty-five hundred 
settlers were taken out; in less than two 


| months they were put upon short allowance ; 


their flour wns consumed, and more than half 
died. Insufficient relief was obtained from St. 
Kitts. 

“The allowance was now five ounces of 
dough every day, but this was not served out 


| till after mid-day; they were to work till then 
| before it was distributed. 


Some sought refuge 
among the savages, who received them with 
great kindness; those who remained devoured 
the most loathsome substances—the surgeons’ 
ointments; their own belts boiled down to a 
glue; excrement; and the graves were in the 
morning found open, and the carcases dismem- 
bered; others desperately sought death, rather 
than endure their misery. One who had been 
twice burnt on the shoulders with the fleur-de- 
lis, and reprieved from the gallows by the inter- 
cession of Father Raymond, preferred stealing 
a fifth time that he might be promptly hung, 
to living any longer exposed to such insupport- 
able famine.”—vol. i., pp. 274, 275. 

Five years later Du Tertre formed part of 
the spiritual succours who were sent to this 
island: all the insolvent debtors of St. Kitts had 
been a little before declared free from their en- 
gagements, on condition of going to serve there 
against the Caribs, and three-fourths of them 
had died in consequence of the climate, desti- 
tution, and despair. Du Tertre found about an 
hundred of these wretched men in the house 
of their commander, lying on the ground, or, 
those who were best accommodated, upon some 


| reeds—many of them in the last stage of dis- 


ease, in filth indescribable, and without assist- 
ance from any one. “I had hardly finished 
with one,” says he, “when I was obliged to 
hurry to another. Sometimes when I was 
burying one, rolled up in banana leaves (for 
there was no talking of a winding-sheet then), 
I heard nothing from all parts of the house but 
dying voices, which said, “ Stay a moment, 
father—do not fill up the grave ; you will not 
have more trouble for two or three than for 
one ;” and for the most part so it proved, for I 
commonly buried two or three in the same 
grave!” The history is an unrelieved series of 
miseries and crimes. The French govern- 
ment, at a time when it endeavoured to lay the 
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moral and religious foundations of socicty, ac- 
cording to its own views, carefully, and it may 
even be said conscientiously, in Canada, allow- 
ed its settlements in the West Indies to be 
managed by any men, in any manner, and sup- 
ported by any means. From Du Tertre’s ac- 
count of these settlements it is that Southern 
has drawn his picture of colonial society in the 
tragedy of Oroonoko. Different as was the 
condition of the European settlers, the free 
Caribs, and the negro slaves—white, copper- 


coloured, and black were subject to the same | 
We | 
| consented to withdraw immediately with all his 


caprices of absolute and insolent tyranny. 
read of murders, domestic assassinations, and 
executions with or without the form of law, 
and sometimes almost without the pretext of a 
crime. The Caribs were exterminated from 


most of the islands by a merciless system of | 


warfare, in which, when other means of de- 
struction seemed too slow, poison was employ- 
ed. The people appear to have been as bad as 


their ruler; their treatment of the engagés, or | 


bond-servants, was indeed so inhuman, that 
even such governors found it necessary to in- 
terfere ; and some masters were, for their no- 
torious cruelty, prohibited from purchasing the 
services of the poor wretches who had been en- 
trapped from their own country. “| knew one 
person at Guadaloupe,” says Du Tertre, “ who 
buried more than fifty upon his plantation, 
whom he had killed by hard work, or by ne- 
glect when they were sick. This cruelty pro- 
ceeded from their having them for three year 
only, which made them spare the n or 
rather than these poor creatures 
A set of freebooters, many of whom were 

outcasts of these outcast 
lawless society, desperadoes who could live in 
no country where there were gibbe ts or wheels 
had taken Tortuga, expelling 
from thence a handful of Spaniards who had 
been placed there to garrison it, and considered 
themselves as in a kind of banishment from 
which they rejoiced to be thus set free. A 


the outlay of tl 


possession ol 


colony grew up thus, composed of four sorts of 


persons, buccaneers, who employed themselves 
in hunting ; freebooters, or pirates, who plun- 
dered by sea; the inhabitants, who cultivated 
the ground—some of whom raised tobacco; 
and bond-servants, a class of persons for whom, 
in latter times, the barbarous appellation of 
Redemptioners has been used. They lived to 
gether upon very good terms, under a sort 
of democratic government, which Captain 
Southey happily describes as one wherein 
“ every free person had despotic power in his 
house, and every captain on board his vessel 

After a few years, the Spaniards of St 
go, disliking this neighbourhood, and 
by those buccaneers, who were leadi 


han savage life in St. Domingo itsel!, hope 


anr 
NMIoyoa 
ng a we 

| 


or- 


r 
to rid themselves of the latter by taking 7 
tuga, which they looked upon as their nest. 
Timing their expedition well, when the free- | 
booters were at sea, and the hunters had cross- 
ed to the larger island, they made their attack, 
ut to the sword all whom they could seize, and 
ung those who surrendered in vain hope of 


mercy. Then they attempted to clear St. Do- 
mingo of its unwelcome visiters : these ruffians, 
finding themselves hotly pursued, chose an 
Englishman, by name Willis, for their captain, 


| them. 








Domin- | 
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and he took possession again of Tortuga. 
There were about three hundred adventurers 
with him; the French accused him of being 


| partial to his countrymen, and finding them- 
| selves too weak to set him aside and to appoint 


another captain in St. Kitts, applied to the 
French governor-general at St. Kitts to aid 
Accordingly a Huguenot, whose name 
was Le Vasseur, received a commission as go- 
vernor of Tortuga, with orders to expel the 
English—which he had no difficulty in doing; 
for, as soon as he landed, the French in Willis'’s 
company revolted. Willis, im consequence, 


countrymen, and Le Vasseur established him- 


| self in the island. 


“ At five or six hundred paces from the sea 
there is a mountain, the summit of which is le- 
vel, and in the centre of this platform a rock 
rises thirty feet high, and steep all round; at 
the. foot of this rock issues a clear spring of 
sweet water, of the size of a man’s arm, which 
spring could not be cut off. ound the summit 
ot the mountain, Le Vasseur made a terrace, 
with lodging-rooms for four hundred soldiers, 
and he had steps cut half-way up the rock, that 
rose in the middle of the platform, and an iron 
ladder to mount the rest, which ladder was 
drawn up when the governor retired to the 
he had also a tunnel cut, by whieh, with 


a rope ladder, they might descend to the plat 


form. Upon this rock Le Vasseur had his ma- 


, and sever 


rOcK , 


| pieces of cannon, and upor 
rm a great number m« 

1 order in the ex 
received with at 
brought thei 


bitshed goo 
necrs 


were 


nh, anda freebooters 


} prizes there, and got their commissions from 


the governor, by paying a tenth ol their profits 
these plundered the Spaniards both by sea and 
land; and the Spaniards, in return, put them 
to cruel deaths, whenever they caught them 
The port was open to all nations, and it became 
the depét from whence the Buccaneers and 
freebooters got their arms, ammunition, bran- 
dy, and clothes, in exchange for their hides and 
fish.”"—vol. i., pp 2387, 288. 


Le Vasseur obtained great reputation by de- 


| feating the Spaniards in a formidable attack 


which they made upon the island. Some proof 
of ability, also, he gave in bafiling a scheme 


| which the governor-veneral had laid for entrap 
| ping hun to St 


Kitts, and then dispossessing 


| him of his command—partly for jealousy, and 


partly in fear of being reprimanded for baving 
iven such a commission to a Huguenot, and 
asecret article granted liberty of conscience 
persuasion. But thistreat- 
ment provoked Le Vasseur to exercise intoler- 
ward an intolerant religion; he burnt 
the Romish chapel, and shipped off a capu- 
chin, who was the only Romish priest upon the 
island. Then, also, he began to play the ty- 
rant: and, in the wofst mood of tyranny, to 
be mirthfal in his cruelties. A dungeon in the 
fort he called his purgatory, and he had an 
iron cap made which he called his hell, into 
which he put the criminal’s head, arms, and 
legs, and thus kept him constantly bent. Hi- 
therto he had manifested no disobedience to 
the governor-genera!; but, having taken a 
silver image of the Virgin in a Spanish vessel, 
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the governor applied for it, saying, that it would 
more properly be in possession of a Roman Ca- 
tholic and a knight of Malta than of a Hugne- 
not: Le Vasseur sent him a copy in wood, say- 
ing, he admired the workmanship of the origi- 
nal too much to part with it, and that the Ro- 
man Catholics were too spiritual to regard the 
materials of which their images were made. 
The conclusion of this man’s history is charac- 
teristic of the state of manners and morals. 
Being unmarried, and without children, he 
adopted two nephews and named them as his 
heirs. Thibault, the one, had a handsome wo- 
man for his mistress: Le Vasseur was not too 
old to rival his nephew in this woman's favour. 
The intrigue was discovered, and Thibault 
consulted with Martin his brother how to be 


revenged. Murder was so little rewarded in 
their accursed state of society, that they made 
no attempt to conceal their vengeanee. but ex- 
ecuted it openly the one brother firing at 
him, and the other despatching him with a 


dagger. They then took possession of the go- 
vernment. An expedition soon arrived which 
had been sent from St. Kitts against the un- 
cle ; and the two assassins, finding themselves 
unsupported by the people, surrendered, on 
condition of indemnity, and security for their 
property. Attempting afterwards to recover 
the island from the Spaniards, who had again 
taken it, they were lost atsea, with some three 
hundred followers ; or all of them, no 
doubt well nigh as deserving as themselves of 
a drier death. 


most, 
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Yet, from such menand such beginnings the | 


French colony of St. Domingo arose ; in its 
commencement, perhaps, the most flagitious of 
all these colonies; in its prosperity cert 
the most flourishing ; and in its catastrophe, it 
may be hoped, the most disastrous. But even 
the buccaneers, wicked and inhuman above all 
men as they were, laid the same kind of une- 
tion to their souls as the Spaniards had done, 
and persuaded themselves that, in their career 


anny 


of cruelty, they were exacting vengeance for | 


the wrongs of the Indians. This is curiously 
shown in the engraved title-page to their his- 
tory, in the original Dutch ; on the one side, a 
Spaniard is represented treading on an Indian, 
on the other, a buecaneer treading on a Spa- 
niard; Innocenter is written under the first 
compartment—Pro peccatis under the other. 

The Spaniards, after keeping possession of 
Tortuga about eighteen months, blew up the 
fort, burnt al! the buildings, laid the planta- 
tions waste, and withdrew their garrison, in 
consequence of the alarm occasioned in St. 
Domingo by the appearance of an English 
fleet. This was the expedition under Penn 
and Venables which Cromwell had sent out : 
it failed disgracefully in its main object ; the 
Spaniards routed half the army before the rest 
could come up, slew six hundred, drove two 
hundred more into the woods, where they were 
hunted down and slaughtered by the negroes, 
and wounded three hundred, most of them in 
the back—so shameful was the panic. Gene- 
ral Haines, endeavouring in vain to rally his 
men, begged for God's sake that only ten 
would stay by him and make a stand—but not 
one was found; and he, preferring death to 
disgrace, feil like a brave man, selling his life 
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dearly. Venables imputed this villanous be- 
haviour not to the men who were brought from 
England, some three thousand in number, but 
to the five thousand adventurers whom he col- 
lected from Barbadoes and St. Kitts; and who, 
he says, were “found most fearful, being only 
bold to do mischief; not to be commanded as 
soldiers, not to be kept in any civil order, being 
the most profane, debauched persons that he 
ever saw—scorners of religion. and, indeed, so 
loose as not to be kept under discipline, and so 
cowardly as not to be made to fight; so that, 
had we known what they would have proved, 
we should rather chose to have gone ourselves, 
as we came from England, than to have such 
for who, we fear, with some 
others put upon us in England, have drawn 
heavy afflictions upon us, dishonour upon our 
nation and religion It is said that the Spa- 
niards, by whom they were thus seandalously 
routed, did not exceed fifty men, exclusive of 
negroes and mulattoes, and, by this handful of 
enen . seven Engtish colours were carried 
to the city of St. Domingo as sure trophies of 
victory. Another extraordinary memorial of 
the preservation of the island, at that time, was 
preserved in the cathedral there till our own 
days. The troops weré so thoroughly intimi- 
dated that, when they were seeking food, the 
very apprehension of an enemy put them to 
flight ; “and, as some times, when neither men 
nor beasts were near, only the leaves of trees 
making some little noise, and the sound of crabs 
stirring in the woods, possessed them with 
such eminent fears, that thev, leaving their 
weapons behind, ran over clefts into the sea.” 
The Spaniards, retaining only traditional ac- 
counts of the expedition, believe that the clat- 
tering of the land-crabs, over the dry leaves, 
was mistaken by the English for the march of 
eavalry, and that, under that belief, they hasti- 
ly re-embarked, and abandoned their disastrous 
enterprise. In remembrance of this they had 
the image of a land-crab wrought in solid gold, 
the size of a drum-head, and appointed an an- 
niversary festival, on which day the crab was 
carried in procession. When the French took 
possession of the city, they transferred the crab 
from the cathedral to the crucible, and from 
the crucible—those in authority among them 
best know where. 

Sailing from St. Domingo with the loss of 
seventeen hundred men, they appointed a day 
of humiliation ; and, “in consequence of the 
great cowardice which had been shown, it was 
proclaimed to the whole army, that whosoever 
should be found to turn his back to the enemy 
and run away, the next officer should imme- 
diately ran him through, which, if he failed to 
perform, himself was to suffer death without 
mercy.” An Englishman, in these days, can 
scarcely believe that what he thus reads can 
have related to his own countrymen, and in an 
age, too, when the name of Englishman was 
never more respected throughout Christendom. 
To this very force, however, Jamaica was sur- 
rendered without resistance. The expedition 
had been undertaken upon the information 
given respecting the Spanish colonies by Tho- 
mas Gage, an unprincipled and worthless fel- 
low, who having been a Dominician friar in 
New Spain, had thrown off his frock, and de- 


our assistants, 


es 
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signated himself at this time as “ preacher of | 
the Word of God at Deal, in the county of 
Kent.” This man published what he called a 
“ New Survey of the West Indies, or the Eng- | 
lish American his travels by sea and land ;” | 
in which, without acknowledgment, he trans- | 
cribed largely from the old translation of Go- | 
mara. In a second edition of this book, pub- 
lished after the Restoration, its dedication to | 
Fairfax was altered into an address to the rea- 
der, and the concluding chapter was omitted ; | 
a circumstance noticed by that good, honest, 
blunder-headed thorough-paced bigot, Thomas 
Hollis: “that chapter,” he said, “contained 
several particulars concerning the hopes the 
papalins had of Laud’s favourable intentions to- 
ward them.” It contains an assertion that 
the unfortunate service-book, which was com- 
posed for the church of Scotland, had been 
sent by Laud to Rome, “ tobe first viewed and 
approved of by the pope and cardinals. This 

age says he heard at Rome, from Father 
Fitzherbert, rector of the English college there, | 
and this most true relation he had often spoken 
of in private discourse, and publicly preached | 
it at the lectures of Wingham in Kent; and | 
when ,he printed his book, he says, ‘I could 
not in my conscience omit it here, both to vin- 
dicate the just censure ‘of death, which the 
now sitting parliament have formerly given 

ainst him for such like practices and com- 
pliances with Rome ; and, secondly, to reprove 
the ungrounded opinion and error of some ig- 
norant and malignant spirits who, to my know- 
ledge, have since his death highly exalted him, 
and cried him up for a martyr.’”’ 

This impudent and absurd falsehood made the 
first edition of Gage’s book precious in the | 
eyes of Thomas Hollis, who could believe any 

ing, except what was good, of an archbishop 
or a king ; and forgive any thing, even Chris- 
tianity itself, in a republican or a usurper! 
Gage accompanied the expedition, and fell in 
it—receiving from the Spaniards his death, but 
not exactly that which, as a traitor to them, he 
had deserved. 

A book, relating to the West Indies, in the 
game small, thin folio form, but ofa very differ- | 
ent character, was published two years after 
Gage’s rascally compilation by Richard Ligon. | 
To this book it is that we are beholden for the 
sad story of Yarico in the Spectator, and for 
the pleasant comedy which the younger Col- | 
man has built upon that foundation. Few | 
books have ever been written with a kindlier | 
spirit, or in a livelier and more characteristic 
manner, than his “ True and Exact History of 
the Island of Barbadves.” By history, he | 
means simply an account. It was drawn up, | 
because his conversation upon the subject had 
interested Bishop Duppa, whom he addresses 
as his most honoured and highly esteemed 
friend ; and that he should have been so per- 
mitted to address such a person, is sufficient 
proof that Ligon was himself the simple-heart- 
ed, right-minded, good, amiable man that he 
appears to be in his book. In better times, 

r Li would haye found, from this excel- 
font relate, the patronage which he deserved. 

“ You can best tell,” said the bishop to him 
in a letter written after he had perused the 
book, and before it was published, “ You can 
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best tell with what pleasure you past over your 
voyage to the Barbadoes. But, whatsoever it 
was, your dangers at sea, and your long sick- 
ness on land, had been enough to sour it, had 
not the condition of the times made any place 
more acceptable than your native country. 
But the pleasure which you have given me in 
reading this narrative is without all these mix- 
tures: for, without any hardship at all, | have 


| in a few days gone the same voyage, viewed 


the island, weighed all the commodities and in- 
commodities of it, and all this with so much 
pleasure that I cannot, without great injustice, 
forbear telling you, that though I have read 


| formerly many relations of other parts of the 


world, | never met with so exact a piece as 
this of yours. Your diligence hath been great 
in so short a time to make these observations ; 
but your expressions of them are such as show 
that no ingenious art hath scap’t you. You 
say that, in your younger time, you acquainted 
yourself with music and painting; and, had 
you not said so, the reading of this book would 


| have made me say it for vou; for it is so musi- 


cally made up, and all the descriptions so 
drawn to the life, that I know no painting be- 
yond it. And for the question you put to me, 
whether you should publish it or no, I desire 
you would make no doubt of it; for, first, I 
know none that. hath written of this argument 
before ; and, next, | am persuaded that, having 
read this description of yours, none that come 
after will venture upon it. Only, I have one 
request to you, that your kindness to me (who, 
without any design, gave you the occasion of 
doing it) may not lead you into such an insuf- 
ferable error as to choose me out as a fit person 
to inscribe it to, who am so much in the shade, 
that I must not own myself. I am willing to 
believe, that, though honour be at this time at 
a very low ebb, and, by the iniquity of the 
times, is much fallen within the banks, yet the 
channel is not so dry but you may meet there 
with some noble person that may, with more 
advantage, take you and your book into the 
same cock-boat with him, and keep you this 
winter both from cold and hunger. And, there- 
fore, in great earnestness, | desire you to look 
over your catalogue of friends; and, though 
you cannot find one that loves you better, yet 
make choice of him that can protect you bet- 
ter. And so with my prayers for you, that 
your afilictions here may be so managed by 
you as to lead you to joys hereafter, I rest your 
most affectionate friend, Br. Sar.” 

Ligon, though confined to what was then 
ealled the Upper Bench Prison, when he re- 
ceived the letter, was not so poor in spirit as 
in fortune, and the book appeared accordingly 
with the epistle dedicatory to Duppa as Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury. Lovelace’s noble prison 
verses are not written in a more cheerful spirit. 
Throughout the book the good old man never 
utters a complaint, nor expresses the slightest 
feeling of discontent; and though this resigna- 
tion to misfortune, brought upon him by the 
general misery which the civil war occasioned, 
must have been common to him with thousands 
and tens of thousands of his fellow sufferers, 
the elasticity and cheerfulness of mind which 
he discovered were hisown. He had intended, 
he said, to have painted “ a piece of landscape, 
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and one of story, wherein to express the pos- | 
tures of the negroes in their several kinds of | 
sports and labours, and with it the beauties of | 
the vegetables that do adorn that place, in the | 
best perfection he could ;” but presently after, 
(says he,) “being cast into prison, | was de- 
= a both of light and loneliness—two main 
elpers in that art: and so, being disabled to 
discern or judge of colours, | was compelled to 
express my design in black and white.” He | 
makes no more complaint than this, and ex- 
ome a confident hope that God, who had de- 
ivered him from sickness and death on land, 
and from shipwrecks and hazards at sea, would 
also deliver him “from that uncircumcised 
Philistine, the Upper Bench; than which nei- 
ther the burning fire of a fever, nor the raging | 
waves of the sea are more formidable.” “ But 
(said he) we have seen and suffered greater 
things—and when the great leveller of the 
world, Death, shall run his progress, all estates 
will be laid even. Mors sceptra Ligonibus 
@quat.” With this pun the happy-minded old 
man concludes his volume. 

Barbadoes was in a state of great prosperity 
during Ligon’s residence there—using the 
word prosperity in the sense attached to it by 
political economists. Property was rapidly in- 
creasing in value, and the planters were making 
great, even ambitious fortunes, according to 
the precept in Horace, quocunque modo. ‘This 
was owing to the sugar plantations. They 
had brought canes from Pernambuco, then in | 
possession of the Dutch, and had gone thither 
to learn the whole process of extracting and | 
refining the sugar; and this with such success, 
that £7000 were paid for the moiety of a plan- 
tation, consisting of five hundred acres, the 
whole of which, a very few years before, might 
have been purchased for £400. The pur- 
chaser, who went out with Ligon, had resolved 
not to return to England, till he should have 
realized £100,000, “all by the sugar-plant ;” 
and Colonei Drax, who began with £300, had 
raised his fortune to such a height, that he ex- 
pected in a few years to purchase, in his own 


country, an estate of £10,000 a-year, with less 


than which he would not be contented. He | 
was not able he said, to say of the planters half | 
what they deserved. They were men of great 
abilities and parts, “ otherwise they would not 
o through with such great works as they un- 
ertook,"—a plantation being a work of such 
latitude as required “a very good head-piece to 
put im order and continue so.” “He found 
them,” he says, “ as to their nature and dispo- | 
sition, compliable in a high degree to all vir- 
tues that those of the best sort of gentlemen 
eall excellent. They were kind and hospitable | 
to strangers, and upon the best terms with | 
each other.” Different persuasions were not 
allowed to occasion any dissentions there : the 
words Roundhead and Cavalier were by com- 
mon consent prohibited ; whoever used either, 
was to give to ali who heard him “ a shot and 
a turkey to be eaten at his house.” In this re- 
spect, Little England, as it was afterwards 
called, was happier than the mother-country ; 


otherwise. Prosperous, however, as the set- 
tlers were, he thought there were few of them 


| 
but he tells us, that after he left the island it was | 
that would not gladly “ sell good pennyworths, | 
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to settle themselves quietly in England.” Sick- 
nesses were more grievous there; there was a 
“ plentiful want” of such remedies as were to 
be found in their own country, and the morta- 
lity was of course far greater. Indeed, among 
the articles which he recommends to be taken 
out for sale, is black ribbon for mourning, as 
being much worn there, by reason of frequent 
death. When he arrived there, the sickness 
was so prevalent and fatal, that the living could 
hardly bury the dead; they threw the bodies 
¢ e., of the slaves and bond-servants no doubt) 
into the morass close to Bridgetown, and thus 
infected the water, so that many were sup- 
posed to have died in consequence of drink- 
ing it. 

The climate was not the only discomfort to 
which they were subjected. The state of do- 
mestic insecurity in which they lived was a 
greater evil; their houses were always stored 
with water, “to serve for drink in case they 
should be besieged either by Christian servants 
or negro slaves, and also to throw down upon 
the naked bodies of the negroes scalding hot, 
which is as good a defence against the under- 
mining as any other weapons.” The danger 


| was greater from the bondsmen than from the 


negroes, because they were worse treated, for 
the same reason which Du Tertré assigns for 
the same wickedness in the French islands. 


| “ The slaves and their posterity (says Ligon) 
| being subject to their masters for ever, are 


kept and preserved with greater care than the 
servants who are there but for five years, ac- 
cording to the law of the island; so that, 
for the time, the servants have the worser 


| lives, for they are put to very hard labour, ill- 


lodging, and their diet very slight. Truly I 
have seen such cruelty there done to servants, 


| as I did not think one Christian could have 


This had occasioned a plot 
it was discovered ; 


done to another.” 
for murdering the planters: 


| and eighteen of the persons concerned in it 


were found “so haughty in their resolutions 
and so incorrigible,” that it was deemed neces- 


| sary to put them to death, lest they should be- 


come actors in a second plot. The value that 
was set upon the bond-servants is curiously 
exemplified in an anecdote, which has not es- 
caped Captain Southey :— 

“There was a planter in the island that 


| came to his neighbour, and said to him, ‘ Neigh- 


bour, I hear you have lately brought good store 
of servants out of the last ship that came from 
England; and I hear withal that you want 
provisions. I have great want of a woman 
servant, and would be glad to make an ex- 
change. If you will let me have some of your 
woman's flesh, you shall have some of my hog’s 
flesh.’ So the price was setya groat a-pound 
for the hog’s flesh and sixpence for the wo- 
man’s. The scales were set up, and the plant- 


| er had a maid that was extremely fat, lazy, 


and good for nothing ; her name was Honour. 
The man brought a great fat sow, and put it in 
one scale, and Honour was put in the other. 
But when he saw how much the maid out- 
weighed his sow, he broke off the bargain and 
would not go on.” 

A kinder treatment began to prevail as dis- 
creeter and better-natured men had come to 
rule there. A certain Colonel Walrond, by 
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merely providing his bond-servants with rug 
gowns, such as poor people wear in hospitals, 
that they might sleep in these instead of laying 
down in their hammocks, in shirt and drawers, 
(which was their only clothing,) when soaked 
in perspiration, “ got such love of his servants, 
as they thought all too little they could do for 
him.” Thirty pounds was the price of a good 
negro, from twenty-tive to twenty-seven of a 
negress; and care was then taken that the 
sexes might be equal. Indeed, the planters, 
who in some things discovered a great tenden- 
cy to “liberal opinions,” denied not a slave, 
who was “ a brave fellow and had extraordina- 
ry qualities, two or three wives. But no wo- 
man was allowed above one husband Ligon, 
whose good nature led him always to regard all 
men and every thing in the most favourable 
point of view, thought well of the negroes, and 
says that there were men among them “as 
morally honest, as conscionable, as humble, as 
loving to their friends, and as loyal to their 
masters, as any that live under the sun The 
description of a negro-mother, at work in the 
field with her child, is worthy of a paint- 
er: “Time (he says) they have of suckling 
their children in the fields, and refreshing 
themselves ; and good reason, for they carry 
burdens on their backs and yet work too 
Some women, whose pickaninnies are three 
years old, will, as they work at weeding, which 
is a stooping work, suffer the he pickaninnie to 
sit astride upon their backs, like St. George 
a-horseback, and there spur his mother with 
his heels, and sing and crow on her back, clap- 
ping his hands as if he meant to fly; which the 
mother is so pleased with, as she continues her 
painful stooping posture, longer than she would 
do, rather than discompose her jovial pickanin- 
nie of his pleasure, so glad she is to see-him 
merry.” This subject might tempt a painter, 
if painting could express the moral feeling 
which is so happily brought out in the lively 
Janguage of this simple-hearted, happy old 
man. 

There was one poor fellow, who, having had 
the compass explained to him, as well as Ligon 
could explain the cause of its movement, re- 
quested that he might be made a Christian, 
* for he thought to be a Christian was to be en- 
dued with all those knowledges he wanted 
The story is what our old writers would have 
called considerable. “I promised, (says Ligon) 
to do my best endeavours, and when I came 
home, spoke to the master of the plantation, 
and told him that poor Sambo desired much to 
be a Christian; but his answer was, that the 

eople of that island were governed by the 
- of England, and by those laws we could 
not make a Christian aslave. | told him my re- 
quest was far different from that, for I desired 
him to make a slave a Christian. His answer 
was, that it was true, there was a great differ- 
ence in that; but being once a Christian, he 
could no more account him a slave, and so 
should lose the hold they had of them as slaves, 
by making them Christians ; and by that means 
should open such a gap, as all the planters in 
the island would curse him. So I was struck 
mute, and poor Sambo kept out of the church, 
as ingenious, as honest, and as good-a-natured 
poor soul as ever wore black or eat green.” 








This was in the days of Mayhew, and Elliot, 
and Roger Williams; and the difference be- 
tween Barbadoes and New England well shows 
the difference between commercial colonies, 
and those to which the adventurers have gone 
with an intention of taking up their rest ;—ina 
word, the difference between planters and set- 
tlers. Cotton Mather gave too lofty a title to 
his most curious and characteristic history of 
New England, when he called it Magnalia 
Christi; for the people, of whom he treats, 
must be regarded, zara ravra ac ducwatnovese- 
pos. But for the early annals of the Spanish 
conquests, Magnalia Martis would be a fitting 
title, and for those of the sugar islands Mag- 
nalia Mam monis 

Barbadees soon became the most flourishing 
of the English islands. More capital was in- 
vested there, and with more confidence, because 
the English had it to themselves. Du Tertre 
described it, in 1656, as having two regular 
cities, and in each more than an hundred ta- 
verns, as well furnished as in Europe; but this 
was inost certainly an exaggerated report; for 
elsewhere he has remarked the difference be- 
tween the French, and English, and Spanish 
islands. In the latter, there were regular ci- 
ties, well-built and well-fortified, and populous 
enough to contain cathedral churches, and con- 
vents belonging to different orders as in Eu- 
rope; whereas in none of the former, Barba- 
does alone excepted, was there, as yet, either 
town or village, not even, he says, among the 
English at St. Christopher, Antigua, Nevis or 
Montserrat, though their islands were incom- 
parably better peopled than those of his own 
countrymen. No money had at that time been 
introduced into the French islands, all business 
being by barter, at a fixed value. In those is- 
lands, no person might marry withoat a license 
from the governor. Among the few circum- 
stances which are found to relieve the dark 
picture of this early colonial society, the ad- 
ministration of justice, when there was any, 
may be instanced. Once a week, the French 
governors heard causes under the great fig-tree 
at Basse Terre, in the island of Gaudaloupe, 
and under a calabash-tree, at Fort St. Pierre, 
at Martinico; and the parties were never dis- 
missed till they had come to an agreement, and 
been reconciled with each other. ‘The picture 
would lose something of its patriarchal charac- 
ter, if a negro were introduced in it, nailed by 
the ear to one of these trees, or the ear without 
the negro, after the man had been released by 
cutting it off! This was the ordinary mode of 
punishment for certain offences. A poor fel- 
low, who had previously left one of his ears as 
a fixture upon the fig-tree, was condemned to 
lose the other in like manner. He declared 
that he would not submit to the sentence, till 
he was permitted to see the governor, M. De 
Poincy, and intreat from him a remission of 
the punishment. With some humanity, this 
was allowed; he threw himself at the gover- 
nor’s feet, and begged that his ear might be 
spared, because it was his only one, and if it 
were cut off, he should not know where to put 
his cigar. The plea was successful for its od- 
dity, like a more memorable one somewhat of 
the same kind, which the reader will recollect 
as having been advaneed on the side of mercy, 
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by the Duke of Lauderdale—who was not the 
most inerciful of men. 

The eouncil of state, in England, on the con- 
quest of Jamaica, voted that a thousand girls 
should bevenlisted in Ireland, and sent thither, 
with an equal number of young men. At the 
same time, Cromwell ordered the Scotch go- 
vernment to apprehend all known, idle, mas- 
terless robbers, and vagabonds, male and fe- 
male, and without judge or jury, transport 
them to the same place. For the women, it is 
probable that this was a beneficial measure. 
Of those who went out in the ship with Ligon, 
the greater number were “ taken from Bride- 

well, Turnbull-street, and such like 
education.” 
turning from a miserable and sinful course of life 
might be considered as entitling such women 
to the benefit of transportation, without the 
commission of a statutable offence, there could 
be no truer act of compassion than in supplying, 
at this time, by such means, the want of jwo- 
men in New South Wales. The disproportion 
of the sexes which exists there, at present, as 
it is above all other causes destructive to the 
morals of the colony, so is it the most extra- 
ordinary proof of thoughtless, reckless, sense- 
less, scandalous mismanagement in the whole 
annals of colonial history, abounding as such 
history does, above all others, in examples of 
error, folly, and disregard of all that ougit to 
be regarded. 
in Ireland, or recruited from Bridewell and 
Turnbull-street, were good enough for the set- 
tlers whom Sedgwick, the governor of Jamaica, 
describes ina despatch to Thurlow ‘| be- 
lieve, (said he.) they are not to be para leled in 
the whole world, ape ple 80 lazy and idle as it 
cannot enter into the heart of any Englishman 
that such blood should run in the veins of any 
born in England, so unworthy, slothful, and 
basely secure.” 

Where the great body of settlers were of 
such a description, it may seem strange that, 
from the beginning the pride of caste and co- 
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his own house, treating him, in all respects, 
upon the same footing. The boy had been re- 
markably favoured by nature, having nothing 
of the Indian in his outward appearance, ex- 
cept his complexion, and perhaps a certain 
gravity, which gave a strength and dignity of 
character to his European features ; he was of 
middle stature, finely formed: just as he was 
growing up, his father died, and the widow, 
Lady Warner, who had till then behaved to- 
wards him according to her husband's pleasure, 


| degraded him to the condition of a slave, and 


pl aces of | 
If wretchedness and the desire of | 


Such wives as could be enlisted | 


lour should have prevailed—a pride which has | 


been the curse of all colonies, where variety of 
colour exists, the Portuguese alone excepted; 
and their exception has been owing, not to any 
sounder and more enlarged views of policy 
than their neighbours possessed, but to the 
comparative paucity of their own population 

The consequence of this feeling was manifested 
in the family of Sir Thomas Warner, the first 
English governor of St. Kitts. He had a 
Canb mistress, a native of Dominica, remark- 

able in youth for her beauty, and tor the ex- 

traordinary age which she attained. Labat 
saw her when she was, in his opinion, 
the oldest creatures in the world; she was then 
bald, entirely naked, and her skin resembling 
old parchment shrivelled and smoked; but she 
had still most of her teeth, and bright and lively 
eyes. Madam Warner was still the name by 
which she was known, and she was mistress of 
a very large carbet, or human hive, which 
was thickly peopled with her descendants to 
the third and fourth generation. She was a 
slave when Warner, though a married man, 
took her for his mistress; and one of the sons 


one of 





whom she bore him, he called by his own name, | 


and educated with his legitimate children in 


compelled him to work with other slaves in the 
field. The youth was of too high a spirit to 
brook this. The Carib blood rose in him, and 
he joined a party of Maroons; but he was 
caught, heavily ironed by this hard-hearted 
woman, and made to work in his irons. In this 
condition he was found by one of his half-bro- 
thers, then Governor of Montserrat, who, com- 
ing to St. Kitts, interfered, as it became him ; 
had him released from his fetters; and prevail- 
ed on Lady Warner to give him some office 
of authority and trust over her other servants. 
This better treatment continued only till the 
governor departed: and young Warner, as the 
only means of escaping from this woman's ty- 
ranny, listened to the advice of his mother, who 
had been sent back to her countrymen in Do- 
minica, made his way thither, and, for his mo- 
ther’s sake, was received by the Caribs as one 
of their own nation. They were then at war 
with the E he brought about a peace, 


and soon ac« t 


nglish ; 
uired by his abilities ond intre- 
which made 
him a considerable person in the estimation 
both of the French and English; but with the 
English it was that he . “a himself natu- 
allied. Ace » De Tertre, he pro- 
posed to himself no meaner object of ambition 
than that of making himself king of all the 
savages, though, at the same time, he spoke of 
them as des bestes, des coquins, des gueur, et 
d indignes de luy. He accuses 
him also of instigating the Caribs to exercise 
the greatest cruelties upon the French; they 
could not have needed much instigation, some 
of the governors having used, by Du Tertre’s 
own statement, to give themselves “ /e diver- 
les faire battre en duel a coups de 
fléches en leur présence.” Lord Willoughby, 
the better to engage this Warner in the Eng- 
lish interest, took him to Engla nd, where he 
was introduced at court, and mingled in society 
like one who had been edr« sated in civilized 
and Christian habits; but on his return, he 
threw off his cloak, and resumed the savage 
costume and wavy of life. confining himself, how- 
ever, always to one wife. He received, at this 
time, a ‘commission from Lord Willoughby, 
appointing him Governor of Dominica, and 
giving him the title of captain—thus recog- 
nising him for a British subject and as in the 
British service 

It is not likely that Warner ever entertained 
the ambitious project for which Du Tertre has 
given him credit: he must have understood 
the instability of the Carib character, and the 
infinite superiority of the French and English 
too well, to have dreamt of erecting an inde- 
pendent sovereignty with such materials and 
between such neighbours. The Caribs, like 


pidity an ascendency over them, 
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es misérables, 
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the other native islanders, were a people ripe | merly interfered with proper feeling in his be- 


for destruction: their greater courage and | 
more adventurous spirit delayed their extinc- | 
tion for some generations, but could not finally 
avert it; and their destruction, like that of 
every American nation, was facilitated by their 
international enmity. Those who were in the 
French interest mortally hated Warner and his 
people. The latter are accused of eating their 
enemies; and, by some of those enemies, War- 
ner would certainly, says Du Tertre, have been 
roasted, buccaneered, and eaten himself, if he 
had not escaped on board an English vessel. 
That ship was taken by the French; and F. 
Beaumont, a friar predicant, and, like his bre- 
thren, militant also, recognised Warner on 
board, as the bird of whom they were in pursuit. 
They returned therefore to Guadaloupe joyfully 
with their prize, where the French governor, 
M. du Leon accommodated him, in the friar- 
like phrase of the reverend father and aposto- 
lical missionary, Jean Baptiste du Tertre, 
“with his best pair of fetters, and a heavy pair 
of handcuffs for bracelets; then threw him 
into a dungeon from which it was not possible 
for him to escape unless by a miracle; and mi- 
racles, says he, ne se font point pour de telles 
gens. Shortly afterwards a party of French | 
Caribs arrived there, after a successful expedi- 
tion against Antigua, where they had killed, 
roasted, and eaten many of the English. They 
brought with them, as memorials of their suc- 
cess, a pair of English hands, dried and hard- 
ened on the boucan; and, visiting Warner in 
his prison for the sake of exulting over him, 
one of the savages struck him so violent a blow | 
on the head with one of these hands, that the | 
blood gushed forth. “ There,” said he, “ take | 
that token from the hand of one of your friends.” | 
Du Tertre here renders justice to the man 

whom he elsewhere vilifies. Warner, he says, | 
received the blow like a stoic ; and looking dis- | 
dainfully at the Carib, said to him, “ You are a | 
base wretch; if you have any quarrel with me, | 
you should seek me in my own carbet, not 
strike me in the condition in which I now am.’ 
Then it was that he expressed to a Frenchman 
his sense of superiority over the Caribs, saying, 
that he had retired among them, only because 
he had been driven to that course by the per- 
secution of Lady Warner. “du reste,” he 
continued, “I am a governor—l have a com- 
mission; and M. du Leon is not justified in 
using me thus, who am a prisoner of war.” 
He was asked, from no compassionate motives, 
if his irons did not incommode him; to which 





he replied, “I am used to them; here I have 
worn them, and for a long time at St. Kitts; 
but [ shall soon be out of them, and shall then 
know how to revenge myself.” M.du Leon 
lived in fear of this. Ce drole-la, di-til, est 
cause que je ne dors pas un bon sommeid ; and 
he wished to send him to France, there to be 
sent to the galleys for life. But another go- | 
vernor arrived, and at the end of the war, 
Warner being claimed by the English, was re- 
leased, on condition that he should live like an 
Englishman and not as a Carib. He fell at 
last by English hands, and by fraternal trea- | 
chery. There was some dispute with the Ca- | 
ribs, and one of Sir Thomas Warner's sons 
(not the one, it may be hoped, who had for- 


half) went with an expedition to suppress them. 
The Carib Warner received him as a brother, 


| and entertained him—during the repast a sig- 


nal was given, and he and all the Indians were 
massacred. 

The lawless license, for which such scope 
is given in all countries that are governed from 
a distance, was favoured in this part of the 
world, during the middle of the seventeenth 
century by the troubles in France and Eng- 
land: for, if either government had been at 
leisure to attend to their colonies, it is not cre- 
dible that they should have suffered the bue- 
caneering system to have proceeded so long 
without a check. The exclusivé pretensions 
of the Spaniards, at the very commencement 
of their discoveries, provoked that sort of con- 
traband trade which wants only opportunity to 
associate itself with piracy. Drake, and Ca- 
vendish, and the Earl of Cumberland, and the 
adventurers of their times, were under some 
restraint of responsibility and honour; they 
were in the Queen’s service, and sailed under 
the national flag; but the buccaneers were 


| men of all countries, who had broken loose 


from all ties of allegiance, religion, honour, 
conscience, and humanity ; and, during their 


| career, the Spanish settlements suffered as 


much as Flanders, France, and England had 
formerly done from the Danes. Writers upon 
the West Indies have observed, that the French 
and English colonies were benefited doubly by 
the course which these ruffians pursued: first, 
by being rid of them ; secondly, by the wealth 
which, when disposing of their booty, they put 
in circulation. For a West Indian, this might 
be a consolatory consideration, not to those 
who, being unconcerned in the good or evil of 
the transfer, perceive that the guilt and misery 
was removed from one place only to be brought 
into action, with aggravated effect, in others. 
Nations, like individuals, are but too willing to 
suppose that they throw off their inheritance 
of national guilt, when they can show that 
other nations have incurred guilt of the same 
kind, and in the same degree. Now, there is 
no mode of defence which so surely betrays 
the consciousness of weakness, as that which 
rests upon recriminative accusation. But it is 
just as well and as charitable to bear in mind, 
that no European nation is entitled to reproach 
another on the score of its colonial history, 
each having incurred a fearful share of sin: 
the consolation is, that in all cases it has pro- 
ceeded less from the national character than 
from the character of the times. And, in the 
ease of the buccaneers, all nations—except, 
perhaps, the Spanish Americans, who were the 
objects of their enmity—have their full share. 
If the bulk of them were French and English, 
Dutch and Flemings in great numbers, and not 
a few Spaniards and Portuguese, are found 
among them: the ruflians and outcasts, and 
the unfortunates and the castaways, also, of 
all nations. 
In that singular book of the Robinson Cru- 
soe class, Penrose’s Journal, (the history of 
yhich, or rather of its author, is, and is likely 
A remain a mystery,) there is a frightful su- 
perstition imputed to the buccaneers, which is 
more likely to have been actually known to the 
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author, than imagined by him. It was an old 
eustom among them, he says, when chance 
threw any large booty in the way, to hide it, 
till a convenient oceasion, on islands, quays, 
and secret places along the coasts, using a 
most diabolical ceremony at the interment of 
their riches ; for such men stuck at no cruelty 
which they fancied necessary to their purpose. 
After signing a round-robin, and administering 
an oath of secrecy, they buried the treasure, 
and near it some unfortunate Spaniard, negro, 
or mulatto, whom they put to death, under a 
superstitious notion that his spirit would be 
compelled to watch over the treasure, and keep 
it safely till they could remove it ; a paper was 
generally deposited in a bottle near, containing, 
in words and hieroglyphics, intelligible only to 
those whom it concerned, instructions in what 
direction to dig. There is the representation 
of such a paper in the book, bearing with it 
strong marksof authenticity. The superstition 
itself is likely to have been of negro origin 

As the buccaneers rivalled the Spanish con- 
querors in intrepidity and in cruelty, they re- 
sembled them, also, in having among them in- 
dividuals who, though engaged in such fellow- 
ship and involved in such pursuits, retained 
their sense of right and wrong, and their love 
of better things. It is remarkable that their 
hateful history is chiefly derived from them- 
selves; and in their school it was that Dam- 
pier was trained—one of our best seamen, and 
most observant as well as faithful travellers. 
Captain Southey has not pursued their ad- 
ventures beyond the limits of his own subject ; 
within those limits they have afforded him 
much curious matter, but, perhaps, a 
more singular than what was once the well- 
known story of Anne Bonny and Mary Read. 
Where Du Tertre and the buccaneers fail, 
Father Labat supplies materials. Labat, like 
Du Tertre, was a Dominican, and reminds you 
himself that he was a misstonnaire aposto- 
lique, when he gives a receipt for making fowls 
tender by skinning them alive! But no one, 
after seeing his portrait, can be surprised either 
at the receipt or the remark that accompanies 
it. It is prefixed to his Vouveau loyuge aux 
Isles de l’ Amérique, the most valuable of his 
numerous publications ; a negro is represented 
kneeling and holding it in a trame, and under- 
neath are these verses: 
“ Ecrivain curieux des pals, des maurs, 
Il crue ses écrits des graces de son stile ; 
Corrige en amusant l’homme de ses erreurs 
Et sait méler partout l'agrcable et utile.” 


The praise is not overcharged; but Labat’s 
character is as truly set forth in his portrait as 
in his writings. The face is so much that of a 
satyr that, if the cowl were up, it might surely 
be supposed there were horns under it, as well 
as a goat's tail and goatish feet below ; but then 
it is the face of a ors satyr, and of an edu- 
cated one,—intelligent, clever, lively, mirth- 
ful, malicious, selfish, sensual, unfeeling. A 
more entertaining and instructive book con- 
cerning the West Indies has not been written. 
rhe matter is always good—the manner al- 
ways agreeable. He never fails to amuse the 
reader; and as little does he fail to disgust 
im whenever his own character appears. 


Museum.—Vot. XIUlT 
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There is good sense every where in the vo- 
lumes, good feeling nowhere. His intellectual 
nature seems never to have slumbered, and his 
moral sense never to have been awakened. 
He was a jovial friar, a pleasant companion, a 
tolerable engineer, an able politician, a good 
writer, an excellent cook, and a true French- 
man. He had the interest of France always 
in view; and when he was hospitably enter- 
tained at Barbadoes, contrived to bring away 
a plan of the island and of its fortifications, for 
use when opportunity might offer. 

He found the island very much improved 
since Ligon’s time: excellent roads had been 
made ; for want of which, half a century be- 
fore, camels had been used as beasts of burden; 
sixteen hundred weight was not tos great a 
burden for one, and hogsheads, whether of 
sugar or of liquor, could then be conveyed in 
no other manner; but they scon died, which 
Ligon supposed to be because there were few 
who knew how to diet them. Labat might 
have found, in the necessity for good roads, a 
sufficient reason for making them; but. ac- 
cording to him, they were rendered necessary 
by the jovial habits of the people, who con- 
sidered it a point of honour that no guest should 
depart sober from a dinner party. The dinner 
hour, he says, was very late, for they did not 
sit down at table till two o'clock; but then 
they remained there far into the night. The 
friars, who were great authorities in such mat- 
ters, pronounced a most favourable opinion 
upon their way of life in this respect—* /eurs 
tables sont trés bien servies, i's ont d’assez 
bons cutsiniers, de trés beau linge, beaucoup 
d ordre et de propreté.” Partridges had been 
brought from England, and were reared as 
poultry there—and, indeed, no cost was spared 
in bringing delicacies for the table from all 
parts of the world. Labat gives them credit, 
also, for excelling other nations in the prepa- 
ration of delicious drink—“ parceque s’étant 


fait une étude particuliére de ce qui regarde 


une chose qui les touche de si prés, ils ont ac- 
quis /a-dessus des connoissances merveilleuses 
et d'une étendué infinie.” As one of these disco- 
veries, he communicates to his countrymen the 
receipt for making what he calls salibolé, which 
is, being interpreted, a syllabub. He describes 
punch, also; but the mixture to which he gives 
that name is altogether unlike the “ beloved 
beverage” of our fathers ; for there was neither 
lime nor lemon juice in it; the proportions 
were two parts of spirit to one of water or of 
milk, and it was thickened with yolk of eggs 
to the consistence of porridge. is own coun- 
trymen used to measure time, in their common 
speech, not by the clock, or the sun, or, as in 
old books, by the hour of prayers, but by eau-de- 
vie time, and chocolate time ; and distance they 
estimated as the Dutch used to flog their slaves 
——by pipes of tobacco. He speaks of corkin 
wine as if the practice were new to him and his 
countrymen. The English had also taught 
the French to mix eggs and Madeira with 
their chocolate; a mode of preparation which 
induced Labat to maintain, contrary to the pre- 
vailing practice and opinion, that chocolate 
was not allowable on the meagre days, and 
that no one could take it without breaking his 
fast. 
No. 76.—4 A 










































































554 Chronological History of the West Indies. 


Labat may be suspected of opining upon , 
this point according to his taste, inasmuch as 
he made no scruple of eating upon fast days 


the bird which the French call Diable or Dia- 


blotin, from its colour and its nocturnal habits. | 
These devilets are of the size of a full grown 
pullet. and when dressed, as the friar tells you 
they should be, they were dainty food. The 
Sieur Thuillier, a merchant captain, who had 
settled at Guadaloupe, and whom Labat de- 
scribes as “bon Huguenot, homme de bien et 
fort sage,” used to rally him upon this subject 
—which he might safely do there, and with 
perfect confidence, knowing the man. They 
bad eaten these birds together, and Thuillier 
insisted that the Romanists could not consist- 
ently regard it as a crime in the Protestants to 
eat meat every day without distinction, when 
they made no scruple themselves of dining 
upon devilets even in Lent. To this the friar 
replied, “‘ that the ecclesiastical superior in the 
islands had after consultation with physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries, decided that these 
birds were viandes maigres, not properly flesh, 
but partaking of fish nature; and therefore, 
food for fast days, which might be eaten with 
a safe conscience.’ This did not satisfy the 
Huguenot—* Birds, (he said,) which paired, 
Jaid eggs, sat upon their eggs, and hatched 
them, were certainly not fish; it could not be 
more allowable to eat them as meagre food, 
than on the same pretext to dine upon goose 
duck, widgeon, teal, and other birds of this 
class, who were far more aquatic in their ha- 
bits ; for, though the devilets preyed upon fish, 
they lived in dry places, burrowing in the 
ground.” “ But, (said Labat,) they are more 
fishy m smell and flavour than the birds you 
mention, and, therefore, they ought to be class- 
ed among fish.’ “ Nay, (replied the Hugue- 
not.) that proceeds entirely from their food, 
and they are not to be deemed fish because 
they resent of their diet. For, if we reason 
thus, look at the consequences. There are the 
Friar Minims, who feed upon fish and oil, ne- 
ver touching flesh; their skins are continually 
covered with a fishy and unctuous excretion ; 
the older they grow, and the less care they 
take to keep themselves clean, the stronger do 
they smell of fish; yet I am sure you would 
argue vehemently against my conclusion, were 
I to insist that the friars were actually fish, 
and ought to be accounted so.” Labat was 
then driven to take the Solan goose for an ar- 
gument; but his antagonist, though he also 
believed what was then the received notion of 
their vegetable origin, insists that the barnacle 
was neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, but a certain 
sport of nature. And the merry Dominican, 
laughing at the weakness of his own cause, 
continued to eat devilets on fast days, and no 
doubt to take care that they were dressed ac- 
cording to rule—the organ of cookery being 
magnificently developed upon his shaven and 
shorn head 

Labat, who observed every thing, witnessed 
a fact relating to electricity, which is remark- 
able enough to be noticed here. There were 
about twenty pounds of gunpowder in his 
chamber. in several packets of paper, and in 
each of these packets, the powder, during a 





violent thunder storm which broke over the 


convent, and did considerable damage to the 
building, was formed into a mass, such, he 
says, as might be made of pounded charcoal 
and gum-water. It was like a black stone, dry, 
hard, not easily broken, retaining very little 
smell of sulphur, and not kindling more readily 
than a lump of furnace coal. 

Even in the life-time of Columbus, the evil 
which in our own days has been experienced 
in St. Domingo. was apprehended by the Spa- 
niards, from the multiplication of the negroes 
A like evil was feared from the multiplication of 
mulattos in Du Tertre’s time ; and the dread- 
ful tragedies, of which St. Domingo has been 
the scene, may be traced for one of its causes 
to an edict which was issued by Louis XIV. in 
the vain intent of checking the growth of the 
mixed race At first, by the law or custom of 
the French islands, mulattos became free at 
the age of twenty-four, provided they had con- 
tinued till that age to live with the owner ot 
the mother ; the service of the last eight years 
being deemed an adequate return for their sup- 
port in infancy and childhood. The humane 
principle of the civil law, that partus sequituy 
ventrem, was now perverted to an inhuman 
end; a fine of two thousand pounds of sugar 
was exacted from any person upon whom a 
mulatto child should be filiated; and if he 
were the proprietor of the negress, in addition 
to that fine, he forfeited both mother and child, 
who were thereby escheated to the hospital, 
and not to be redeemed from that slavery. La 
bat, who relates the tragic, as well as some co- 
mic, consequences of such an edict, was toosa- 
gacious a man not to perceive its gross impoli- 
cy ; but he touches lightly on the subject, and 
that too in his character of missionary, as if he 
thought some apology was necessary for the 
freedom of his remarks. He had known but 
two instances of marriage between white men 
and negresses ; the one appears to have been 
forced upon a scrupulous man by an injudicious 
priest, under most improper circumstances, 
and it ended accordingly ; the other was the 
effect of choice, gratitude, and a sense of duty. 
Hlad Labat allowed himself to parsue the su 
ject, he would have seen that in those regions 
the only proper course of policy was indicated 
by the course of nature; that in the mixed 
breed, the European mind is engrafted upon 
the African constitution ; and that ifthe French 
government had understood its own interest, 
it should have encouraged the growth of that 
race, capable by nature, as they are, of labour- 
ing under a tropical sky, and educated, as they 
might, and ought to have been, in those artifi- 
cial wants, which are the wholesome and need- 
fal incentives to industry, and in those moral 
and religious principles, which are the only 
safeguard of society. Upon this subject and 
others connected with it, the author of this 
Chronological History manifests a strong feel- 


ing. 

> the annals of the last century, military 
and naval operations occupy a large space ; 
they are melancholy details of lives sacrificed 
by thousands to a fatal climate, and of expedi- 
tions, producing nothing but evil in their 
ceurse, and with no other consequence in their 
results than that of making conquests, which 


at the next general peace were to be restored- 








The Political Trimmer. 


If France and England had agreed at Utrecht 


or at Nimeguen upon a neutrality for these | 


unfortunate islands, the fate of future wars 
would not have been in the slightest degree 
influenced by it—neither power would at this 
day have been in a worse condition, and all the 
intermediate expense to both countries, and 
all the misery to the colonies of both. might 
have been spared. A veteran statesman, who 
was himself distinguished for his capacity, 
once sadly remarked by how little wisdom the 
political affairs of the world were directed. It 


would be as mournful, as it is humiliating, to | 


reflect by how little, even of that little, much 
of the evil that is.under the sun, might have 
heen averted. if there were not some consola- 


tion in the hope, that the days which speak | 


will at length be heard, and the multitude of 
years bring wisdom 

New colonies are now rising in the remotest 
part of the world, and under whatever form 
of government they may settle when the foun- 
dations are firmly laid. the language, at least, 
of England, wil! be retained there. Great Bri- 
tain, which may truly be called the hive of na- 


tions, is sending, and must continue to send, | 


forth its swarms. Do what we will at home; 


(our readers know that we entirely agree with | 


Mr. Sadler—as in other momentous points— 
so also in the opinion, that there is much 


which may and ought to be done in providing | 


employment for the able and industrious ;) let 


what may be done, new countries will always | 


offer an inviting field for hope and enterprise ; 
and it is desirable that = and enterprise 
should take that direction easonable appre- 


hensions must be felt concerning the future | 
character of society in these colonies if they | 
are to be formed only with the worst materials | 


—the refuse of the parent state.—its crimi- 
nals, its runaways. and its paupers. Nor is the 
evil, which inay be looked for trom this cause, 
to be counteracted by the temporary abode of 
persons who go thither to pursue their com- 
mercial speculations, meaning to return to 
England with the fortune which they may ac- 
cumulate. The best colonists are those who 
are inflzenced by the best motives; who go 


with the intent of taking up their final abode | 


in a new country, because they can there se- 
eure a certain independence in all respectabi- 
lity and comfort for their children to the third 
and fourth generation 


ple of religious zeal; and the contrast which 
New England at this day presents to the new 
States of the American Union. and to all colo- | 
nies which have been founded, either by con- 
querors or mere traders, may teach us that us | 
the root is, so will the tree prove. 
There are some things in which our Austra- 
lian colonies have an advantage over all others | 
in their beginning. The natives are so few | 
that any danger arising from them is too tri- | 
fling to be taken into the account of inconveni- | 
encies; our right in the land is that of oceupan- | 
ey, not of conquest. It is an open a 
man has only to break the ground, not to clear 
it. It is a good climate, perhaps the best that 
could be named, though not as sanguine | 
men were at one time ready from our short 
experience to infer, exempted from all febrile ' 


To such a course, the | 
settlers in New England were led by a princi- | 
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diseases : within these two years, it has suffer- 
ed from what may be called @ pest'lence : still, 
in no other country, have new settlers been so 
free from sickness. The curse of slavery has 
not been carried thither, and at so great a dis- 
tance from Europe, it may be hoped, that the 
evil of our wars will not be felt there. New 
England suffered severely from thet cause. 
Fonnded upon better principles than any colo- 
nies, some of the American States alone ex- 
cepted, and in a better age than those, it may 


| he hoped that, after the expiration of three 


centuries, the annals of Australia may be more 
honourable to religion and human nature than 
those of the West Indies have proved during 
an equal course of time ; that it may be the 
task of the annalist, instead of relating a me- 
lancholy series of crimes and sufferings, the 
desperate achievements of wicked men in guil- 
ty enterprises, or the unprodnctive exertions of 
honourable courage in lawful wars. to record 
the uninterrupted progress of improvement 
among a peaceful and happy people. 


From the New Monthly Magazine 


THE POLITICAL TRIMMER 


A CHARACTER. 


Corp. formal, dull, pragmatical, 
Anxious to pay his court to all, 
Too hollow to please any ; 
In friendship seeking his own ends, 
And therefore striving to make friends 
For ever with the many ; 


A solemn, supple, coxcoinb—big 
With emptiness—a perfect prig 
In person, conduct, manner, 
Behold Sir Janus turn and twist, 
A coward, fearing to enlist, 
Yet flattering every banner. 


Oh ! but he’s independent. he! 
A conscientious worthy—tfree 
From Prejudice's fancies :-— 
Ay—his sole master is himself, 
And that’s a timid. trimming elf, 
The slave of circumstances. 


Not Tory, Whig, nor Radical, 
Nor fix'd in his equivocal 
And intermediate station : 
Not true to friend or foe, he lives 
In everlasting negatives, 
Himself a mere negation. 


Blind prejudice may be a curse, 

But hollow indecision’s worse :— 
When contrary attraction 

Suspends the compass at the Pole, 

The mere machine has lost its whole 
Importance with its action. 


Away with such cold-hearted knaves, 

We want not calculating slaves, 
Who balance thus and palter ; 

But men who at their country’s suit 

Will do their duty coute qui coute, 
And neither flinch nor falter. 












































































556 Keppel’s Journey from India. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOUR- 
NEY FROM INDIA TO ENGLAND, by 
Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, 
Curdistan, the Court of Persia, the Western 
Shore of the Caspian Sea, Astrakhan, Nish- 
nen Vevogorod, Moscow. and St Peters- 
burgh, in the Year 124. By Capt. the Hon. 
George Keppel. pp. 350. 4to. London. Col- 


burn, 1227 


Ir is a circumstance most hononrable to the 
British army, and of the highest importance to 
the country, that it occupies now a strong po- 
sition in the republic of letters. Many works, 
of standard value, have lately proceeded from 
our fellow-citizens in the profession of arms 
Their improved education now enables them to 
partake in those pursuits, to which the pre- 


vailing taste of the times directs the attention | 


of all classes; and enjoying, from the nature 
of their employment, many opportunities of 
adding to the stock of public information, they 
are able to avail themselves of those facilities. 
and to record, for the benefit of mankind, facts, 
which, in less civilized times, would have been 
lost, and observations that never would have 
been made, or, if made, would speedily have 
been forgotten The volume before us de- 
serves to be ranked among those useful contri- 
butions. The author, though a young, is an 
intelligent and well informed officer, who, after 
serving in the most remarkable campaigns of 
modern times, repaired on the peace to India, 
and was obliged to return by ill health. He 
took the overland route, in the company of 


Narratives.’ But it was because he had pre- 
viously published the results of his observations 
upon the countries he visited, without any ac- 
count of his own adventures. All other Tra- 
vels have ever been personal, from the nature 


| of the thing ; and so must all such narratives 


be, unless in the peculiar circumstances in 


| which his earlier volumes were composed.” 





some friends, accomplished and active like | 


himself; and with the truly praise-worthy am- 
bition of literary distinction, he has recorded 
the remarkable particulars of his long and pe- 
rilous journey. 

We will frankly own that to our minds, as 


lovers of the English constitution, and as ve- | 
nerating the memory of the great men to | 


whose immortal services in times past we owe 
its foundation, as we do its conservation to 
their descendants, this volume possesses a pe- 
culiar interest. We cannot but love to owe 
instruction and entertainment to the nearest 


Cokes—to whom we are debtors in obligations 
of a high order, never to be forgotten or repaid. 
But if such considerations increase our satis- 


The best and fairest way of treating this 
work, is to lay before the reader an account of 
the contents. But we may premise, that it is 
written throughout ina lively and simple man- 
ver, well fitted to sustain the reader's atten- 
tion. It is without any affectation ; and the 
learning it abounds with is as free from pedan- 
try, as the style is from presumption or con- 
ceit. The work of an accomplished and well 
educated gentleman, it is of sufficiently solid 
materials to satisfy the demands of a scholar ; 
and no pains are spared to bring together upon 
each subject the information, tending to its il- 
lustration, from ancient and modern sources. 
Mr. Hamilton, one of the party, has contri- 
buted véry excellent drawings ; and whether 
for entertainment or instruction, the volume 
unquestionably deserves the place which it has 
already obtained among books of Travels. The 
edition before us has the sin upon its head, 
which “ does most easily beset” such works in 
these days; it is far too dear; but this fault 
has since been corrected, as is usual, by the 
subsequent publication of an octavo edition for 
more general use 

Captain Keppel, and his friends, having met 
at Bombay, from various parts of India, agreed 
to perform the overland journey together. 
They were conveyed to Bussorah by sea in a 
king’s ship, the Alligator, through the kind- 
ness of Captain Alexander, and had for fellow 
omy a dignitary of the Persian court, his 

ighness Futteh Ali Khan, by descent son of 
Lootf Ali, the last king of the Zund dynasty, 
and in his own person an eunuch of his bro- 
ther-in-law’s seraglio. His highness had been 
on a visit to our government at Calcutta, 
where he so much approved of his entertain- 
ment, that there appears to have been some 
difficulty in prevailing upon him (we believe 


| “humbly advising” is the technical phrase) 
kindred of the Keppels, the Russells, and the | 


faction at the worth of the literary contribu- | 


tion now before us, we must say that instead 
of blinding us to its defects, they would rather 
make us more quick sighted for their detec- 
tion, and that in ——. our public duty 
as literary censors, we should at the utmost 
only have passed over such an incident in si- 
lence. Captain Keppel has fortunately no oc- 
casion to invoke the aid of any accidental as- 
sociations ; and to show that we mean to treat 
him with no partiality, we shall begin by ob- 
jecting to the very first word of his book— 
“« Personal Narrative.” This is an affected, if 
not an incorrect title. Every narrative of a 
man’s journey is necessarily personal. But 
we know how he has been led into the use of 
this phrase. The first of modern travellers, 
the celebrated Humboldt, gave the world a vo- 
lume of Travels, which he termed “ Personal 





to return—but ill health powerfully enforced 
whatever hints may have been given, and he 
was now upon his way homeward. Our author 
notes a compliment which he paid to the Eng- 
lish nation, when discussing the value of the 
steam-boats. “When arts were in their in- 
fancy,” said he, “ it was natural to give the 
Devil credit for any new invention ; but now, 
so advanced are the English in every kind of 
improvement, that they are more thana match 
for the Devil himself.” The first place of im- 
portance at which they touch is Muscat, where 
they are kindly received by the Imaum, a gra- 
cious prince, exceedingly beloved by his sub- 
jects, and popular also with strangers. His 





* We have heard a bon mot on the subject, 
by a great lawyer in the sister kingdom, who, 
when asked by the Viceroy what Captain Kep- 

1 meant by “‘ Personal Travels,” replied, that 
awyers were wont to use this word in contra- 
distinction to “ Real.” We hope this joke may 
put an end to the conceit in question. 
























manner of succeeding, no doubt, was a little li- 
centious in point of morality. When about 
sixteen years of age, he conceived a discontent 
with his uncle, the former lmaum. The rea- 
son is not stated; nor do we apprehend, that 
except the act of living, which seems to have 
been regarded as a continual insult, any part 
of his late highness’s conduct was blameable. 
The nephew, however, could no longer bear 
this treatment ; and proposing a ride one morn- 
ing, got behind the sovereign, and without 
further ceremony slew him with his scymitar ; 
he then did not continue his airing, but return- 
ed to town, and proclaimed himself Imaum 
without any opposition. “As to the mere act 
of murdering his relative, it is held in the light 
of a ‘family difference, and is no bar to his 
standing well in public estimation, as a prince 
of a mild and peaceable demeanour.” Another 
less unpleasing anecdote is subjoined. 

“In quitting the Imaum | must not forget 
to mention an anecdote of the man who adinit- 
ted us into the court, his bold countenance 
having particularly attracted our attention. 
He was for many years one of the most formi- 
dable of the famous Wahhabbee pirates, whose 
successful depredations struck terror through- 
out these seas, and threatened the total extinc- 
tion of the Imaum’s power. A reverse of for- 
tune led him to offer his services to the 
Imaum : they were immediately accepted, and 
the pirate was not ungrateful. In the action 
of Beneeboo-Ali, his Highness was deserted by 
his troops, was wounded in the wrist, and 
would have been taken prisoner, but for the 
exertions of his former foe, who alone remain- 
ed faithful to him. Ever since that time, he 
has held a confidential situation about his per- 
son.” 

These, and the like peculiarities of Eastern 
courts, abound in such works as this. Of 
course, any thing like murders committed by 
royal and princely hands, are wholly unknown 
in Europe ; and, among the English at least, it 
is quite certain, that any foreign prince known 
to have been guilty of an assassination, never 
could be permitted to land, much less be re- 
ceived with favour, either by the well or the 
ill-dressed mob of our towns. But the perpe- 
tration of such acts, is not the only characteris- 
tic of Oriental despotism; there are other enor- 
mities so hurtful to the interests, and so utter- 
y degrading to the character of the people, 

nat the English reader must regard with infi- 
nite pity, the nation which is subject to them. 


The magnificent ideas which the style of 


Eastern story gives us of the famous places in 
Persia, and Arabia, receive a woful correction 
from the matter-of-fact details of travellers ; 
but in no instance is there such an abatement 
required as at Bussorah 

“ After breakfast. we received a visit from 
the Sheikh, or Chief of Dirhemmia, who beg- 
ged us to pay hima visit. His residence was 
of the general appearanca of an Arab chief- 
tain’s. it was enclosed within a mud fort, and, 
considering its situation in a sandy desert, cer- 
tainly did great credit to the projector. The 
name Dirhemmia is derived from Dirhem, a 
small coin, signifying the expense the building 
occasioned. In taking us round the premises, 
it was easy to see that our host expected un- 
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qualified approbation of every thing he showed 
us. That upon which he seemed most to pride 
himself, were his large reservoirs of water, a 
characteristic of the value the desert Arab at- 
taches to this first necessary of life. He next 
took us round the fortifications, which, as he 
seemed to appeal to us for an opinion, we pro- 
nounced to be tajoob, (wonderful,) though we 
would scarcely have trusted our backs against 
the battlements. 

“ The city of Bussorah is enclosed within a 
wall, eight miles in circumference. Of this 
space, the greatest portion is laid out in gar- 
dens and plantations of date-irees. It is tra- 
versed throughout by numerous canals, suppli- 
ed by the Euphrates, into which they empty 
themselves at every turn of tide. The abun- 
dance of water, besides irrigating the gardens, 
which it does effectually, might also be the 
means of keeping the town clean, were there 
not in the inhabitants an innate love of filth. 
Bussorah is the dirtiest town even in the Turk- 
ish dominions. The streets, which are narrow 
and irregular, are almost insupportable from 
the stench. Some houses are built of kiln- 
burnt bricks, but the greater number are of 
mud. From these project several long spouts 
made of the body of the date-tree, which con- 
vey filth of every description into the streets, 
so that a passenger is in frequent danger of an 
Edinburgh salutation, without the friendly cau- 
tion of Gardez loo. 

“ The old bazar isextremely mean. Rafters 
are laid across the top, and covered with ragged 
mats, which prove but a poor protection against 
the heat of the sun. Throughout the bazar 
we observed numerous coffee-houses; they are 
spacious uniurnished apartments, with benches 
of masonry built round the walls, and raised 
about three feet from the ground. On these 
are placed mats ; at the bar are ranged numer- 
ous coffee-pots, and pipes of different descrip- 
tions. It is customary for every smoker to 
bring his own tobacco. These houses were 
principally filled by Janizaries, who were puff- 
ing clouds from their pipes in true Turkish taci- 
turnity. 

“ The principal trade is with our Indian pos- 
sessions, which, with the exception of a few 
English ships, is confined to Arabian vessels. 
The return for the articles with which we fur- 
nish them, are pearls, horses, copper, dates, and 
raw silk. The population is estimated at sixty 
thousand, principally Arabs, Turks, and Arme- 
nians ; but I have no doubt, that on a close in- 
quiry, there would be found natives of every 
country in Asia. Dates are the principal pro- 
duction here ; there are, besides, quantities of 
rice, wheat, barley, and abundance of fruits and 
vegetables.”’ 

ur author and his companions quitted the 
ship at Bussorah, and proceeded in a boat. 
The following lively passage, gives the descrip- 
tion of their first interview with the Arabs of 
the desert. 

“ The village was a collection of about fifty 
mat huts, with pent roofs, from thirty to sixty 
feet long. The frame of the huts somewhat re- 
sembled the ribs of a ship inverted. It was 
formed of bundles of reeds tied together; the 
mat covering was of the leaves of the date-tree. 
An old Mussulman tomb stands on a mound at 
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the south end of the village, and is the only 
building in which any other material than reed 
and date leaves have been employed. 

“ When we reached the banks of the river, 
we had to wait for our boat, which was tracking 
round a headland, and was still at some distance 
from us; so we stood with our backs to the 
water to prevent any attack from the rear. In 
the meantime crowds of the inhabitants con- 
tinued to press forward. As their numbers 
were greatly superior to ours, and their de- 
meanour rather equivocal, we tried by our 
manners to show as little distrust of them as 
possible ; not so our guards, who, from being of 
the same profession of these marauders, treated 
them with less ceremony, and stood by us the 
whole time with their guns loaded and cocked, 
their fingers on the triggers, and the muzzles 
presented towards the crowd. Some of the 
Arabs occasionally came forward to look at 
our fire-arms, particularly our double-barrelled 

ns, but whenever they attempted to touch 

m, were always repulsed by our guard, who 
kept them at a distance. In the midst of this 
curious interview, the sheikh, or chief of the 
village, a venerable-looking old man, with a 
long white beard, came, accompanied by two 
others, and brought us a present of a sheep; 
for which, according to custom, we gave double 
its value in money. The sheikh’s arrival, and 
our pecuniary acknowledgment of his present, 
seemed to be an earnest of amity, as the crowd, 
by his directions, retired to a small distance, 
and formed themselves into a semicircle—him- 
self and his two friends sitting about four yards 
in front. 

“ The scene to us was of the most lively in- 
terest. Around us, as far as the eye could 
reach, was a trackless desert ; to our left was 
the rude — of the wanderers, and immedi- 
ately in the foreground were the primitive in- 
habitants, unchanged, probably, in dress, cus- 
toms, or language, since the time of the “ wild 
man” Ishmael, their ancestor. There was lit- 
tle variety in the dress of the men—a lar 
brown shirt with open sleeves, extending to the 
knee, and bound round the loins with a lea- 
thern girdle, formed their principal, and some- 
times only habiliment; a few wore the hand- 
kerchief or turban. They were armed either 
with long spears or massive clubs. The dress 
of the females was also a loose shirt, but not 
being bound at the waist, it left the person con- 
siderably exposed. Some of the women had 
rings in their noses, others wore necklaces of 
silver coins, and the hair of several of the girls 
was divided into long plaits, and completely 
studded with coins; they were all more or 
less tattooed on the face, hands, and feet, and 
some were marked on the ankles with punc- 
tures resembling the clock of a stocking. This 
valley is called Goomruk, and its inhabitants 
are notorious robbers: they are subject to the 
sheikh of Montefeikh.” 

The dread of robbers, which in other coun- 
tries is so gratuitous a pain to the way-faring 
man, and such a source of authority, if not pro- 
fit also, to his guide, has a very solid founda- 
tion in a country where whole tribes give 
themselves up to a life of indiscriminate plun- 
der. Yet, even in Arabia, our travellers found 
the danger Jess than was represented, partly, 


no doubt, owing to their own courage and spi- 
rit. Working up against the stream and 
windings of a river, the robbers had every op- 
portunity for successfully attacking them. 
Once they came in the night into an encamp- 
ment of renowned plunderers, who were on the 
move, for all their tents save eight or ten were 
struck. They challenged our gallant country- 
men, demanding why they travelled so late, 
and what their bark was laden with? The 
Captain Aboo Nasir, made answer for them, 
“that they had troops on board, were going on 
their journey, and were laden with frre, with 
which they should accommodate the querists 
if they did not leave the bank ;” a hint which 
proved instantaneously effectual. 

The excellent adaptation of the soil for 
building, in many parts of the country, is 
known, but perhaps has not been sufficiently 
estimated. 

“ The soil of ancient Assyria and Babylonia 
consists of a fine clay, mixed with sand, with 
which, as the waters of the river retire, the 
shores are covered. This compost, when dried 
by the heat of the sun, becomes a hard and solid 
mass, and forms the finest material for the 
beautiful bricks for which Babylon was so cele- 
brated. We all put to the test the adaptation 
of this mud for pottery, by taking some of it 
while wet from the ban oft the river, and then 
moulding it into any form we pleased. Hav- 
ing been exposed to the sun for half an hour, it 
became as hard as stone. These remarks are 
important, as the indication of buildings 
throughout this region are different from those 
of other countries, the universal substitution of 
brick for stone being observable in all the nu- 
merous ruins that we visited, including those 
of the great cities of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and 
of the mighty Babylon herself, for which we 
have the authority of Scripture, that her build- 
ers ‘ had brick for stone, and slime had they 
for mortar.” ’* 

While at Bagdad, the author and his friend 
undertook an expedition to Babylon, the ac- 
count of which is given in a very interesting 
and lively manner. Among other incidents on 
the way, they fell in with various caravans of 
Persian pilgrims. 

“ The higher class of Persians were general- 
ly mounted on good horses, unencumbered by 
any burden, except the apparatus of the ku- 
leon, or Persian pipe. Two or three servants, 
mounted on horses lightly laden with baggage, 
formed the suite of one person. The equi- 
pages are always very light—a Persian reject- 
ing as superfluous, many travelling articles that 
would with us be deemed indispensable The 
bed, for instance, is a small carpet of the size 
of a hearth-rug. 

“In each caravan, the women comprised 
about a third of the party. The wives of the 
rich rode astride on horses ; those of the poorer 
class were either placed on the baggage-cattle, 

or seated in a pair of covered panniers slung 
across a mule—one woman in each pannier. 
The most remarkable, and not the least numer- 
ous part of this assemblage, was the crowd of 
defunct Shiahs, whose corpses were going to 
be buried at the tomb of the patron Saint. 











* Gen. chap. xi. verse 3. 
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These bodies were enclosed in common wooden | city by which he arrives—he does not observe 
coffins, in shape and size not unlike those used _ any change that would warn him of his ap- 
by the lower orders in England : two of them | 


were slung across one muie One man had 
generally the charge of six or eight bodies. 
“ The men who convey these corpses to Me- 


shed Ali are not the relations of the deceased | 


parties, but persons who gain a livelihood by 
this peculiar occupation. 

“ No order of march seemed to be observed 
by the caravans—the living and dead were in- 
discriminately jumbled together. Often, when 
halted for the night, the coffins were thrown 
down in the first vacant space in the caravan- 
serai, and the bodies, though embalmed, were 
not so impervious to a burning sun as to be free 
from a most disagreeable smell. According to 
Niebuhr, two thousand dead and five thousand 
living annually go to Meshed Ali. Besides 
the corpses which come direct from Persia for 
interment, many are brought from India for the 
same purpose.” 

The adaptation of the clay in this om 
for building, accounts at once fur the ease wit 
which vast structures were raised, and the ra- 

idity with which they decayed. We hear of 
Shes towns built in a few weeks, and the ruins 
of even such a city as Babylon, now present 
hardly the vestige of any building ever having 
been there. The Tower of Babel was careful- 
ly examined by Captain Keppel; it presents 

e appearance of a large mound or hill, witha 
castle on the top, in mounting to which, the 
traveller now and then discovers, through the 
light sandy soil, that he is treading on a vast 
heap of bricks. The total circumference of the 
ruin is 22386 feet, though the building itself 
was only 2000, allowing 500 to the stadium, 
which Herodotus assigns as the side of its 
square. The elevation of the west side is 198 
feet. What seemed a castle at a distance, 
when examined, proves to be a solid mass of 
kiln-burnt bricks, 37 feet high, and 28 broad. 
Many fragments of stones, marble, and broken 
bricks, lie scattered over the ruins ; and mani- 
fest traces are to be seen not only of violence, 
having been employed to destroy the tower or 
temple, but of fire having been a chief instru- 
ment in the work of destruction. Our travel- 
lers found the mound to be a harbouring place 
for numberless wild beasts, which made the 
visit a service of some danger. The ruins of 
Babylon exhibit only an infinite succession of 
small mounds and hillocks, with here and there 
a few bricks and other fragments of building. 
The largest specimen of 2 structure, is what 
the a ti call the kasr or palace,—the 
walls are eight feet thick, of the finest brick, 
laid in a cement so tenacious that the natives 
have given up the idea of pulling it to pieces, 
and using the materials, as they have much of 
the other buildings ; for Hilleh has been built 
entirely out of this great quarry 

The disappointment experienced by the tra- 
veller who visits Bussorah, has been already 
adverted to. Bagdad is nearly, if not quite, as 
fallacious to the hopes. 

“A traveller coming by water from Busso- 
rah is likely to be much struck with Bagdad on 
his first arrival. Having been for some time 
past accustomed to see nothing but a desert— 
there being no cultivation on that side of the 


| 





proach toa — city. He continues wind- 
ing up the Tigris through all its numerous 
headlands, when this once renowned city of 
gardens bursts suddenly on his sight. Its first 
view justifies the idea that he is approaching 
the residence of the renowned Caliph, Haroun 
Alraschid, in the height of its splendour ; a 
crowd of early associations rushes across his 
mind, and seems to reduce to reality scenes 
which, from boyish recollections, are so blend- 
ed with magic and fairy lore, that he may for 
a moment imagine himself arrived at the City 
of the Enchanters. 

4s ~— is surrounded by a battlemented 
wall; the part towards the palace, as was the 
case in ancient Babylon, is ornamented with 
ginzed tiles of various colours. The graceful 
minarets, and the beautifully shaped domes of 
the mosques, are sure to attract his eye. One 
or two of these are gaudily decorated with 
glazed tiles of blue, white, and yellow, which, 
formed into a mosaic of flowers, reflect the rays 
of the sun: the variegated foliage of the trees 
of these numerous gardens,” which most pro- 
bably have given the name to the city, serve 
as a beautiful back-ground to the picture. 
Thus far the traveller is allowed to indulge hie 
reverie ; but on entering the walls, his vision is 
dispelled. ; 

“The walls are of mud: the streets, which 
are scarcely wide eneugh to allow two persons 
to pass, are so empty, that he could almost 
fancy the inhabitants had died of the plague - 
he looks upward—two dead walls meet his 
eyes; he now enters the bazaar, and finds that 
he has no reason to complain of want of popu- 
lation; a mass of dirty wretches render his 
road almost impassable ; with some difficulty 
he jostles through a succession of narrow clois- 
tered passages, traversing each other at right 
— the light, which is admitted by holes 
a foot in diameter from the top, gives to the 
sallow features of the crowd below a truly con- 
sumptive appearance, agreeing well with the 
close, hot, fulsome smell of bad ventilation. 
The traveller, by this time, has seen sufficient 
to cure him of the dreams of earlier life ; and, 
on arriving at his destination, he makes a woful 
comparison between the reality of the scenes 
and the picture imagination had drawn. Such, 
or nearly such, was the impression first made 
by my arival in dad. 

“ The interior of 2 house is much more com- 
fortable than its outward appearance would 
lead you to expect. The residence of Age 
Saikeis is not a bad specimen; it consists of a 
succession of square courts surrounded by gal- 
leries, each forming a distinct habitation. In 
the outer court is a room, or rather a recess, 
forming three sides of a square, and o to- 
wards the front; this, in Persian, is called the 
Dufter Khoneh, (office,) where the ordinary 
business of the day is transacted: the second 
court is somewhat larger, but of a similar struc- 
ture, in which is also a recess; this is the 
(Dewan Khoneh) audience-room. From the 

* Bag, or more properly Baugh, (the first 
svilable of the word Baughdad,) signifies gar- 
den, 
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ries are partitioned off several rooms, 
some of which we occupied, having windows 
opening to the court, formed of small diamond- 
shaped panes of glass of every colour, and dis- 
posed in various fantastic shapes: the interior 
of these chambers is decorated in the same 
style ; the ceiling is composed of a kind of 
trellice-work describing flowers of different 
colours. The walls are formed into sinall arch- 
ed recesses, of the Arabesque order, and are 
gilded in a gaudy manner. The number of 
these courts is increased according to the size 
of the house ; the innermost always compris- 
ing the haram, or women’s apartments. he 
few windows that look towards the street, are 
covered with a frame of lattice-work. During 
the warm weather the inhabitants sleep on 
bedsteads placed on the roofs, which are flat 
and surrounded by parapet walls. As some 
of the roofs are more elevated than others, 
those occupying the highest can observe the 
women who dwell in the lower apartments ; 
but a stranger will think well before he in- 
dulges his curiosity, as a’‘Turk would feel him- 
self justified in sending a ball through the head 
of his prying neighbour.”’ 

In his voyage up the Tigris to Bagdad, Major 
Keppel has fallen into an error in the situation 
he assigns to Seleucia. He has mistaken some 
ruins, which lie on the western bank of the 
Tigris, immediately opposite to Ctesiphon, for 
the remains of that city, but which we shall 
presently show are the ruins of Koché or Coché, 
—a town built after Seleucia was entirely de- 
stroyed. This has also led him to suppose 
that Seleucia and Ctesiphon were united under 
the name of Il Modayn,—whereas, it was 
Ctesiphon and Koché which were so united. 
As this involves a question of some geographi- 
eal curiosity, we shall bestow a few words 
on it. 

Seleucia was founded 293 years before Christ, 
by Seleucus Nicator. It lay to the west side of 
the Tigris, and obtained the name of Seleucia 
“on the Tigris,” to distinguish it from the 
many other Seleucias, and not because it was 
built upon the banks of that river. It was the 
most powerful of the cities founded by Seleu- 
eus, and from its vicinity to the Euphrates and 
Tigris, was most favourably situated for com- 
merce. It was peopled from Babylon; and 
after the entire destruction of that city, it be- 
came the capital of the Macedonian conquests 
in Upper Asia. It was inhabited by Syrians, 
Macedonians, and Greeks,—its population, ac- 
cording to Pliny, amounting to six hundred 
thousand inhabitants. It was governed by its 
own laws like an independent colony, and thus 





flourished under the protection of a great state, 
without being subservient to it. 

Long after the fall of the Macedonian em- | 
pire, and while Seleucia still retained its impor- | 
tance, some wandering tribes of Parthians, 
tempted by the mildness of the climate, fixed 
their winter residence at Ctesiphon, at that | 
time a small village on the eastern bank of | 
the Tigris, and distant about five miles from | 
Seleucia. The Parthian camp soon attracted 


commencement of the misfortunes which end- 
ed in the final destruction of the Grecian colo- 
ny. Under the pretext of forming an alliance 
for the purpose of attacking Ctesiphon, their 
common enemy, the Romans, having failed in 
this attempt, treacherously turned their arms 
against their ally, slew 300,000 of the inhabi- 
tants, and plundered the city of every thing 
that was valuable. From this blow Seleucia 
never recovered. Severus, in the end of the 
second century found it deserted like Babylon; 
and when Julian passed through that coun- 
try, in his expedition against the Persians, he 
could only discover a few ruins lying here and 
there. 

We know the general situation of Seleucia 
from Strabo and Pliny, but we are enabled to 
ascertain its precise position from the minute 
account given by Marcellinus Ammianus, a 
most accurate historian, and who himself ac- 
companied the army of Julian, lib. xxiv. 2, 3, 
4, 5. 

It was situated upon the Nahr Malka, or 
royal canal, which communicates from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, in a south-easterly 
direction ; the greater part of the city was on 
the east side of the canal extending along its 
banks. The figure resembled an eagle with 
outspread wings,—the long side being parallel 
to the Nahr Malka, and the most easterly point 
lying within a mile of the Tigris. From the 
most southerly point of the city, there went a 
canal, dug by Trajan, for the pur of con- 
veying the waters of the Nahr Malka, by a 
short cut, into the Tigris; and which canal was 
consequently on the northern side of the Nahr 
Malka. 

In a south-easterly direction from Seleucia, 
at the distance of three miles, and on the west- 
ern bank of the Tigris, lay the town of Koché, 
originally a small village, inhabited by the rem- 
nant of the inhabitants of Seleucia, who assem- 
bled here after the destruction of their city, 
but afterwards enlarged and strongly fortified 
by the Ctesiphonians, so as to become a protec- 
tion to Ctesiphon against any attack from the 
western side of the river. The Nahr Malka 
joined the Tigris a short distance below the 
cities ef Koché and Ctesiphon, forming at this 
point a very acute angle with the river, as we 
learn from Ptolemy, who says, that “there was 
little ground between the canal and the Tigris 
near the point of junction.” We shall be able 
to verify these situations, by following the ope- 
rations of the Emperor Julian. 

After taking Penzor, a town upon the Eu- 
phrates, about 50 miles to the north-west of 
Ctesiphon, the Roman army marched directly 
to Ctesiphon, passing through the ruins of Se- 
leucia, before it reached either the Nahr Malka, 
or the canal of Trajan. In the meantime, the 
Roman fleet, having left the Euphrates, sailed 
down the Nahr Malka, and cast anchor above 
the point where the canal of Trajan com- 
mences. The army was encamped near the 
ruins of Seleucia, and protected by a ditch and 
rampart against any attack from the garrison 
of Koché. If the fleet had proceeded to the 


vast multitudes to the place, and Ctesiphon, | Tigris by the Nahr Malka, at the same time 


swelling into a vast city, soon became a power- 
ful rival to Seleucia. The arrival of the Ro- 
man armies, under Marcus Aurelius, was the 


that the army marched to Koché by land, 
Julian would have found himself cut off from 
his navy, by the intermediate position ef Koch 








































































Accordingly, he provided 


and Ctesiphon. 
against this difficulty, by causing the soldiers 
to clear out the canal of Trajan, which from 
neglect had become in a great measure impas- 


sable. The waters of the Nahr Malka being 
intercepted by a strong dyke thrown across its 
channel, were then poured into the canal of 
Trajan, and afforded a passage for the fleet, 
which sailed triumphantly down the Tigris 
to Ctesiphon, while the army, crossing the 
eanal by a temporary bridge, marched to 
Koché.* 

This seems to us to decide, in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner, the relative sites of Seleu- 
cia, Ctesiphon, and Koché. There remains 
only to reconcile the distances which different 
authors have assigned between those cities. 
Pliny says Seleucia was three miles from Cte- 
siphon, and nearly the same distance may be 
collected from Strabo;t but Ptolemy makes it 
about twelve miles. Now, if we recollect the 
vast size of Seleucia, larger than Antioch, ac- 
cording to Strabo, and occupying, in proportion 
to its population, a much greater space than 
the largest European cities,—the difficulty of 
reconciling the two distances of Pliny and Pto- 
lemy, will not be insurmountable. It is only 
necessary to suppose that Pliny measured from 
the most northern point of Koché, to the most 
southern extremity of Seleucia; and that Pto- 
lemy took Ais distance from the centre of Cte- 
siphon, to that part of Seleucia which extend- 
ed in a north-westerly direction along the Nahr 
Malka towards the Euphrates. But be that as 
it may, the reasons and authorities we have 
given, fully bear us out in saying, that Seleu- 
cia and Koché are perfectly distinct; and that 
the remains of the former city, if indeed any 
now exist, must be looked for a distance of 
three miles at least from the city of Ctesiphon. 

Upon this subject we have only farther to 
add, that at a subsequent period Ctesiphon and 
Koché were united by the Caliph Shapour, un- 
der the name of Il Modayn, an Arabic word, 
signifying the “ Two cities,” and became the 
winter residence of the Tassanides. In the 
sixth century, Khosrou, or Chosroes, a descen- 

* Ammian. xxiv.6. Plin. vi. 26. Gibbon, iv. 
178, et seq. 

The positions we have assigned for the re- 
spective places abovementioned, are further 
confirmed by Arrian, quoted by Stephanus, 
Byz. in verb. Key». “The King travelled 
from Seleucia, which lies not far from “ the 
Tigris, to the village of Koché.”. We may 
also refer to Gregory, (Nanzianzen,) a writer 
of the fourth century, who describes Koche as 
a “ strong place opposite to Ctesiphon,” which 
city he places to the north of the point where 
the Nahr Malka falls into the Tigris. D’An- 
ville, indeed, makes the Nahr Malka fall into 
the Tigris to the north of Ctesiphon, but it is 
so impossible te reconcile this with the circum- 
stantial account of Ammianus, that, knowing 
the accuracy of that writer, we can have no 
hesitation in supposing D’Anville to be mis- 
taken—unless, indeed, he has been deceived by 
some other canal, which he has taken for the 
Nahr Malka. D’Anville never was on the spot 
himself. 

t Plin. vi. 136. Strabo, xvi. 743. 
Museum.—Vor. XIII. 
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dant of Ardeschir, was crowned at Modayn, 
and built the palace, the ruins of which are 
now distinguished by the name of the Tank 
Kisra, or arch of Chosroes. 

Our author left Bagdad, and passing over 
the ruins of Artemita and Apollonia, which he 
describes and Jearnedly illustrates, he crossed 
the Diala on a kelluck, or raft of reeds, float- 
ing upon inflated sheepskins, and paddled with 
oars also of reeds, although the river is a hun- 
dred yards wide, and very rapid. In passing 
through the mountainous district of this neigh- 
bourhood, they made a narrow escape from 
robbers; but we will venture to say, that no 
part of their adventures brought them much 
nearer to actual peril, and of the worst descrip- 
tion, than the following, which we insert as a 
wholesome caution to all travellers: — 

“ After these interruptions, we again laid 
ourselves down to rest, when an incident oc- 
curred, which was nearly proving of a tragical 
nature, and will serve to show the state of 
watchfulness in which we were. 

“Jt had been our custom every night, pre- 
vious to sleeping, to examine our arms, and 
then to place our swords beside us, and our 
pistols under our pillows. 

“] had been asleep about half an hour, when 
I was awoke by a rustling in the tent: upon 
looking to the place whence the noise proceed- 
ed, I could distinctly perceive the figure of a 
man forcing himself through one of the divi- 
sions. With my mind fully occupied with the 
late attack, | immediately cocked my pistols; 
and, with the muzzle presented to the dark 
figure which appeared to be creeping along, I 
begged that Mr. Hamilton, to prevent acci- 
dents, would come close to me before I fired. 
By great good fortune he called out, and I dis- 
covered that he was the supposed robber, who, 
having gone to speak to Mr. Lamb, had been 
unable to open the door on his return, and had 
forced his way in the manner described.” 

The scenery now becomes more varied. The 
mountain passes are grand and picturesque; 
there are many hills of perpetual verdure in 
the higher regions; the groups of shepherds 
and travellers in the Eastern costume, give ad- 
ditional life to the landscape; and towns and 
villages lie more thickly scattered on the line 
of march. In general, the natives treated the 
party civilly, rather erring through excess of 
courtesy, than the want of it, and intruding 
somewhat too much, through curiosity to see 
and converse with strange persons. They 
reached Kermanshah, the capital, in safety, 
and found it a pleasant town, situated at the 
upper end of a deep woody ravine, well com- 
passed with gardens, walks, canals, reservoirs 
of water, and kiosks, or pleasure-houses. 

They found established here Messrs. de 
Veaux and Court, two French officers in the 
service of the prince, who received them with 
much hospitality, and were of great use to them 
during their stay. It seems that there are now, 
and probably have been ever since the termina- 
tion of the war in Europe, a number of mili 
men, of different nations, but chiefly French, 
wandering over the East, and offering their ser- 
vices to the Asiatic Princes. Seven or eight 
were at one time employed in this remote pro- 
vince, who had now dispersed themselves in 
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different quarters; and Messrs. Court and de 
Veaux very unreservedly talk of having at one 
time entertained the project of going up the 
Indus, and offering their services to a native 
prince, who, they understood, wanted officers 
to conduct his armies against the English. 

We hope it may not be deemed disrespectful 
to the noble profession of arms, if we introduce, 
in connexion with these gentlemen, a sketch 
given by our author, in another part of his 
very entertaining volume—it is the portrait, 
we venture to say the likeness, of a true sol- 
dier of fortune, formerly so common in Eu- 
rope that our old comedians make merry at 
his expense ; a person who, from having served 
in the wars, deems himself capable of any 
employment in peace, and is to be found, now 
serving foreign princes as a mercenary, now 
intriguing at home—sometimes adorning the 
table of a rich man, as his led captain—some- 
times disposing of his property and his son's 
person, as a bear-leader—one day winning 
men's fortunes at the diceing-table, and the 
other, winning the sovereign’s favour as a 
courtier; ready, in short, for any service which 
requires crafty boldness, or promises money or 
power. 

“ We received a visit next morning from the 
chief of the artillery to the Pasha of Bagdad. 
He was a tall thin man, about sixty years of 





age; his weather-beaten face had been bronzed 
by a long exposure to an Eastern sun; formi- 
dable white mustaches graced his upper lip; 
and over his eyes were a pair of ferocious bushy 
eye-brows, the peculiar elevation of which in- 
fallibly stamped him a Frenchman. 

“ The variety observable in his dress marked 
the true Soldado; the buttons of his coat were 
adorned with the imperial crown and initial of 
Napoleon ; from the button-hole was suspended 
a croix of Louis the Desired; and a flaming 
pair of capacious Turkish trowsers bespoke his 
present service. The top of this gaunt figure 
was crowned with a small hat, which rested 
on his left ear. 

“ With the volubility which so strongly cha- 
racterizes his nation, he dilated on every sub- 
ject. Hearing my name mentioned, he inquired 
of me if I was related to ‘the unfortunate | 
Keppel.’ Perceiving that he confounded the 
fate of the two admirals, I attempted to con- 
vince him that it was Byng, and not Keppel, | 
who had been unfortunate, but he interrupted 
me with a ‘ pardonnez ;’ and assured the com- 
pany that an English friend of his threw up his 
commission in consequence of Keppel’s execu- 
tion.” 

Nor let it be deemed to savour of coldness 
towards military genius and merit, if we fol- 
low up the sketches of those desperate war- 
riors, Susapean by birth, and Asiatic by habits, 
by the equally striking portrait, and somewhat 
more of a full-length, which Captain Keppel 
exhibits of a performer mainly belonging to the | 


same branch of industry, of the pure East- 
ern school. The following is a spirited like- 
ness of a whom he met with at the 


Court of Persia, whither he _ a from that 

of Bagdad, in consequence of one of the sud- 

den reverses (what we should call a change of | 
in that sometimes will happen in the | 


best regulated or most legitimate governments. | the Persians, who wear sheepskin caps. 


“ His name was Moolah Ali, an Arab, though 
he wore the Persian dress; one with whom 
murder and every other crime had long been 
familiar. There was nothing, however, in his 
appearance to justify this supposition, nor in 
his features could there be distinguished any 
of those marks with which our romance-writers 
are wont to stamp the countenance of a mur- 
derer. On the contrary, his mild eye beamed 
with intelligence when he spoke, and his 
mouth was lighted up with so pleasing a smile, 
that the diabolical matter of his speech was of- 
ten lost in attending to the pleasing manner of 
his delivery. Like many an Asiatic I have 
seen, his countenance was entirely at variance 
with his conduct, as to set at nought all the 
boasted science of a physiognomist ; his man- 
ners were remarkably captivating, and possess- 
ed that easy polish for which the natives of 
these countries are so remarkable. His con- 
science never troubled him with‘ air-drawn dag- 
gers; but he had a real one in his girdle, to be 
used as inclination prompted. 

“ Not many weeks before we saw this Moo- 
lah, he was one of the principal persons of Men- 
dali, a Turkish town near the frontier. In 
those days he was the bosom friend of Davoud 
Pasha,— his best of cut-throats,’ and most will- 
ing instrument of assassination. It was during 
his intimacy with the Pasha that, on the day of 
some religious festival, he invited sixteen per- 
sons to a feast, and placing a confidential agent 
between each guest, caused every one of them 
to be put to death, himself giving the signal of 
slaughter by plunging a dagger into the breast 
of the person beside him. Such feats as these 


| we may find in the histories of savage coun- 
| tries. Among all barbarians, the virtue of hos- 


pitality, so vaunted, has rarely, if ever, with- 
stood the excitement of <n or avarice. | 
“It is natural to suppose, that a friendship 


| between two such persons as the Moolah and 
| the Pasha, cemented as it was by guilt, could 


not be of long duration; accordingly we soon 
find these brethren in iniquity the most deadly 
foes; each beginning to exercise on the kin- 
dred, what he could not effect on the head of 
the family. Seventy of the Moolah’s relations 
have fallen victims to the revenge of the Pa- 


| sha; his father is chained in a prison in Bag- 
| dad, and ten thousand piastres are set upon his 


own head. In the meantime, he has not been 
backward in retaliation. Leaving the town of 
Mendali, attended by several of his tribe, he 


sallied forth into the desert, attacked the Turk- 
ish caravans, and (to use his own expression) 
struck off, at every opportunity, the heads of 
all those wearing turbans.* The women of the 
red fell victims to the licentious passions of 
n 


imself and followers, and other brutal excesses 


were committed by these ruffians, that would 
scarcely be credited in our own country. 


“ Observing us listen with much interest to 


this detail of crime, and taking for granted that 
our attention was a mark of sympathy, he said, 
with an air of gratitude, ‘ How kind it is of you 
to enter so warmly into my pursuits!’ 


“ During our stay at Kermanshah we were 


in daily intercourse with this accomplished 





* The turban distinguishes the Turks from 
























villain, who upon most subjects possessed a de- 

ree of information far beyond the generality of 

is countrymen. Of his deeds and projects he 
always spoke with the most unblushing effron- 
tery, telling us that his sch plund 
were only suspended till the remains of Mo- 
humud Ali Meerza should be safely deposited 
in the holy burying ground. Any act of hos- 
tility committed by him while a retainer of the 
court, would probably be retaliated by some in- 
sult to the corpse; and this would make the 

rince his enemy, with whom it was so much 
Ee interest to keep on good terms: ‘ But,’ add- 
ed he ‘ that business once settled, Allah grant 
that the Pasha may fall into my hands, and 
then I will tear out his heart and drink his 
blood.’ On our first salutation in a morning, 
he would always repeat the words, ‘ Inshallah 
Pasha,’ (God willing, the Pasha,) supplying the 
rest of the sentence by significantly passing his 
finger across his throat. 

** We one day asked the Moolah how he ge- 
nerally deprived his enemies of life? ‘ That,’ 
replied he, ‘is as { can catch them. Some I 
have killed in battle, others I have stabbed 





sleeping.’ Another time we had the curiosity | 


to examine his pistols, which, we had often re- 
marked, were studded with several red nails. 
On inquiring the reason, he told us that each 
nail was to commemorate the death of some 
enemy who had fallen by that weapon.” 

The opinion of this accomplished character 
upon duelling, is marked by the talent and de- 
cision which might be safely expected from his 
Serene Highness. The two French officers 
quarrelled ; a challenge ensued ; our travellers 
were the happy instruments of etfecting a re- 
conciliation ; and the incident drew forth this 
natural and affecting remark from the worthy 
Moolah :—“ How foolish it is for a man who 
wishes to kill his enemy, to expose his own life, 
when he can accomplish his purpose with so 
much greater safety, by shooting at him from 
behind a rock !” 

“ From Kermanshah, the chief place of the 
province, they proceeded to the seat of govern- 
ment, Teheraun. The journey was fatiguing, 
and not interesting: one day they went sixty 
miles, through a barren and uneven country. 
The description of this city has been frequently 

iven, and we have left ourselves little room 
ior further extracts. We must, however, ad- 
vert to the presentation of the travellers at the 
levee, not of the King, but of a much greater 
man, though he is not so gorgeous in titles. 
The Oriental reader will at once comprehend 
that we can only mean the Persian prime mi- 
nister. His name is Ameen ed Dowlah; and 
his place, says our author, that of Lord Trea- 
surer, which office, apparently, is not now in 
commission at Teheraun. He also “performs 
the duties of Prince Vizier, that office being 
vacant.” Our author has omitted to inform us 
whether his Highness also performs the fune- 
tion of Great Mooften, or Primate of the Per- 
sian Church, which, however, is extremely 
le, when we reflect on the close connex- 

ion between the state and the hierarchy, in that 
religious country. The want of a navy makes 
it more doubtful whether his Highness is Capi- 
tan Pacha and Lord High Admiral too. He 
received them in a spacious room, and gra- 
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ciously rose to bid them welcome, “a compli- 
ment which he does not pay to his own coun- 
trymen.” “Several Meerzas, or Secretaries, 
(that is, of the Treasury,) were seated in a 
semi-circle,” writing to the minister's dicta- 
tion, his own education having probably been 
neglected in his earlier years. The leaving 


| office, however, is not so decorous a ceremony 


as in European courts, where a successful in- 
trigue only makes one man go out and give 
place to another. The ceremonial of the bas- 
tinado would seem to form a portion of the re- 
tiring ministry's audience of leave ; and the in- 
strument, for inflicting this mark of royal fa- 
vour, is as regularly borne by the proper officer 
at all levees, as the Black Rod is by our Usher 
at all meetings of Parliament. 

From Teheraun our travellers proceeded to 
Astrakhan, where they were most hospitably 
received by Mr. Glen, a clergyman of the 
Scottish Church, settled there as a missionary. 
His first interview with this worthy man is 
very feeling!y described by Captain Keppel. 

“We reached Astrakhan, a distance of 
twelve versts, in an hour's drive. We crossed 
a branch of the river Wolga, on which the city 
is built. After a slight detention at the cus- 
tom-house, we were allowed to proceed in any 
direction we chose. My Jewservant, who had 
not long left his village on the banks of the 
Terek, and had always considered Kizliar as 
the greatest of cities, was so confounded at the 
populous appearance of Astrakhan, that he 
could not say a word, and left me to find my 
way about as | could. The Kizliar merchants 
had spoken of Khance Fering, an English inn; 
by repeating these words, | was at last direct- 
ed to a spacious house, at the door of which was 
playing a rosy-cheeked boy, whose features 
were so English that 1 spoke to him in our own 
language. He told me he was the son of the 
Rey. Mr. Glen, and that this was the Scotch 
Missionary-house. 1 had scarcely recovered 
from the satisfaction of hearing the welcome 
accents of my native land, when his mother, a 
handsome woman, begged I would come up 
stairs, and remain with her family during my 
stay. I partook of a slight refreshment, and 
soon after there was a general summons te 
prayers. The congregation consisted of twen- 
ty English persons, including women and chil- 
dren. Psalms were first chanted. One of the 
missionaries then put forth an eloquent extem- 
pore prayer to the Almighty, into which he in- 
troduced a thanksgiving for my safe arrival and 
escape from so many dangers. 

“At no period of my life, do I remember to 
have been impressed with so strong a feeling of 
devotion as on this evening. Few persons 
the same general habits will understand my 
particular feelings. Few have ever been placed 
im the same situation under similar circam- 
stances. Quitting countries once the most rich 
and populous, now the most desolate and lone, 
falfiling in their calamities the decrees of Di- 
vine Providence ; safe from the of the 
desert, and from the barbarian tribes with 
= every crime was common, | found my- 
self in a religious sanct own 
countr hey whose prover A susan: witover 
were the trivial errors of their belief, might be 
traced the purity of their lives, and that enthu- 
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siasm in the cause of religion which has caused 
them to become voluntary exiles; whose kind- 
ness promised me every comfort, and whose 
voices were gratefully raised to Heaven in my 
behalf.” 

The party having separated at Tabriz, Messrs. 
Hart and Loot proceeded straight for Eng- 
Jand ; our author and Mr. Hamilton unexpect- 
edly afterwards overtook them at Moscow, and 
they all pursued their journey together by St. 
Petersburgh, arriving on the coast of England 
in the month of November, after a long, but 
prosperous and interesting journey. 

There are many books of travels with far 
larger pretensions than this volume puts forth, 
but not many by which the reader's trouble is 
more surely repaid with pleasing information. 
There is no work that treats so well of the 
over-land journey from India. We trust that 
those who from time to time come by other 
routes, especially by Egypt, now growing daily 
in importance, and destined probably to hasten 
the downfall of tyranny and oppression, and far 
worse than Egyptian bondage in the new 
world, will present us with narratives written 
as plainly and as usefully as Captain Keppel’s. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TRA- 
VELS OF JOHN LEDYARD, from his 
Journals and Correspondence. By Jared 
Sparks. London. 1828. 


Tne traveller, of whose life and adventures 
Mr. Jared Sparks* has published these very in- 
teresting Memoirs, may, with great truth, be 
called an extraordinary man. John Ledyard, 
by birth an American, was, in all respects, 
from the habits of his life, a citizen of the 
world. He was born at a small village called 
Groton, in Connecticut, on the banks of the 
Thames: his father was a captain in the West 
Indian trade, but died young, leaving a widow 
and four children, of whom John was the eld- 
est; his mother is described as “a lady of 
many excellencies of mind and character, beau- 
tiful in person, well informed, resolute, gene- 
rous, amiable, kind, and, above all, eminent for 
piety and the religious virtues.” Her little pro- 
perty, it seems, was lost through fraud or ne- 

lect, and the widowed mother, with her four 
infant children, thrown destitute upon the 
world. Ina few years, however, she was again 
married to Dr. Moor, and John was removed 
to the house of his grandfather, at Hartford, 





* Mr. Sparks is an American of some literary 
reputation, who has come to this country, prin- 
cipally, as we hear, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the public offices for documents connected 
with the history of Washington. He has been 
engaged for some time in arranging the pri- 
vate and public papers left by the General at 
Mount Vernon, and announcesa selection from 
them in from eight to twelve volumes octavo. 
We doubt if Mr. Sparks will find much encou- 

ement, in England at least, unless he con- 
iderably reduces the scale of his intended pub- 
lication, which, therefore, we hope he will do. 








where, at a very early age, it is said, he show- 
ed many peculiarities in his manners and ha- 
bits, indicating an eccentric, an unsettled, and 
romantic turn of mind. Having gone through 
the grammar-school, he was placed with a re- 
lative of the name of Seymour, to study the 
profession of the law; but this dry kind of stu- 
dy was soon found to have no attractions for 
one of his volatile turn of mind. Something, 
however, was to be done to rescue from sheer 
idleness a youth of nineteen, with very narrow 
means, few friends, and no definite prospects ; 
and, by the kindness of Dr. Wheelock, the 
pious founder of Dartmouth College, who had 
been the intimate friend of his grandfather, he 
was enabled to take up his residence at this new 
seat of learning, with the ostensible object of 
qualifying himself to become a missionary 
among the Indians. 

The whole period of his studies at Dart- 
mouth did not exceed one year, of which he 
was absent nearly a third part, rambling among 
the Indians, in order to acquire, it was sup- 
posed, some practical knowledge of their ha- 
bits and mode of life; at the same time, no 
doubt, to indulge the bent of his genius, and to 
escape from the studies and the discipline of 
the college. It appears to us, indeed, obviously 
enough, that the scholastic life was as little 
suited to his disposition as had been the study 
of the law; he was impatient under discipline ; 
he felt it irksome to tread the dull round, from 
day to day, of the chapel, the recitation room, 
the commons’ hall and the study. To vary 
this routine, Ledyard introduced the acting of 
plays, of the success of which we are told no- 
thing, except that he performed Syphax in a 
long grey beard. Impatient of restraint, and 
indignant at remonstrance and admonition, he 
soon abandoned the missionary scheme that 
appeared to require such severe initiation, and 
resolved to make his escape from the college. 
The mode adopted to me 4 this project into 
execution was strongly marked with that spi- 
rit of enterprise by which, in after life, he was 
so highly distinguished :— 

“ On the margin of the Connecticut river, 
which runs near the college, stood many ma- 
jestic forest trees, nourished by a rich soil. 
One of these Ledyard contrived to cut down. 
He then set himself at work to fashion its 
trunk into a canoe, and in this labour he was 
assisted by some of his fellow students. As the 
canoe was fifty feet long and three wide, and 
was to be dug out and constructed by these un- 
skilful workmen, the task- was not a triflin 
one, nor such as could be speedily executed. 
Operations were carried on with spirit, how- 
ever, till Ledyard wounded himself with an 
axe, and was disabled for several days. When 
recovered, he applied himself anew to his work ; 
the canoe was finished, launched into the 
stream, and, by the further aid of his compa- 
nions, equipped and prepared for a voyage. 
His wishes were now at their consummation, 
and, bidding adieu to these haunts of the Muses, 
where he had gained a dubious fame, he set off 
alone, with a light heart, to explore a river, 
with the navigation of which he had not the 
slightest acquaintance. The distance to Hart- 
ford was not less than one hundred and forty 
miles, much of the way was through a wilder- 

















ness, and in several places there were danger- 
ous falls and rapids.""—pp. 21, 22. 

With a bearskin covering, and a good sup- | 
ply of provisions, he launched into the current 
and floated leisurely down, seldom using the 
paddle, till, while engaged in reading, the canoe | 
approached Bellow’s Falls, the noise of which, | 
rushing among the rocks, suddenly aroused | 
him ; the danger was imminent; had the ca- 
noe got into the narrow passage it must in- 
stantly have been dashed in pieces, and him- 
self inevitably have perished. By great exer- 
tion, however, he escaped the catastrophe and | 
reached the shore ; and by the kind assistance 
of some people in the neighbourhood, had his 
canoe dragged by oxen around the falls, and | 
again committed to the water. “Ona bright | 
spring morning,” says his biographer, “ just as | 
the sun was rising, some of Mr. Seymour's fa- 
mily were standing near his house, on the high | 
bank of the small river that runs through the 
city of Hartford and empties itself into the 
Connecticut, when they espied, at some dis- | 
tance, an object of unusual appearance moving | 
slowly up the stream.’ On a nearer approach | 
it was discovered to be a canoe, in the stern of | 
which something was observed to be heaped 
up, but apparently without life or motion. At | 
length it struck the shore, and out leaped John | 
Ledyard from under his bearskin, to the great 
astonishment of his relatives at this sudden ap- 
parition, who had no other idea than that of 
his being diligently engaged in his studies at 
Dartmouth, and fitting himself for the pious of- | 
fice of a missionary among the Indians. 

By advice of his friends and two clergymen, 
he was prevailed upon “ to apply himself im- 
mediately to a preparation for discharging the 
sacred functions of a divine, and turn the ruf- 
fled tenor of his life into the quiet and grateful 
occupation of-a parish minister.” It was soon 
found, however, that his qualifications were 
not exactly such as were suited for the priest- 
hood, and the discouragement, if not the rejec- 
tion, he met with from the clergy, appears to 
have very much mortified and wounded him; 
he talks about inquiries made after “ the strange 
man in Hartford;” and of his being “ the 
mock of impertinent curiosity.” In short, it 
was deemed expedient, both by his friends and 
by himself, that all further thoughts of his be- 
coming a divine should be abandoned ; and in 
the course of a few weeks we find him a com- 
mon sailor, on board a vessel bound for Gibral- 
tar. While at this place Ledyard was all at 
once missing: he had enlisted into the army. 
The master, being the friend of his late father, 
went and remonstrated with him for this 
strange freak, and urged him to return—to | 
which Ledyard assented, provided he could 
procure his release; though he said he liked 
the service, and thought the profession of a 
soldier well suited to a man of honour and en- 
terprise. The commanding officer assented to 
his release, and he returned to the ship. 

The voyage being finished, the only profit 
yielded by it to Ledyard was a little expe- 
rience in the hardship’s of a sailor's life, as his 
scanty funds were soon exhausted and poverty 
stared him in the face. At the age of twenty- 
two he found himself a solitary wanderer, de- 
pendent on the bounty of his friends, without 
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employment or prospects, having tried various 
But po- 
verty and privation were trifles of little weight 
with Ledyard: his pride was aroused, and he 
determined to do something that should exon- 
erate him from all dependence on his American 
friends ; but it never once entered his brain to 
accomplish this by walking in the same path 
that all the world were walking in, orof attain- 
ing common ends by common means. He ge- 
nerally acted on the spur of the moment, and 
the first idea that crossed his brain and sug- 
gested some pursuit he immediately took up 
and followed it to its,’'generally, speedy conclu- 
sion. He had often heard his grandfather des- 
cant on his English ancestors, and his wealthy 
connexions in the old country ; it struck him, 
therefore, while thus hanging loosely on socie- 
ty, that it might be no unwise thing to visit 
these relatives, and claim alliance with them. 
With this view he proceeded to New York, and 
made his terms with the master of a vessel 
bound for Plymouth. Here he was set down, 
without money, without friends, or even a 
single acquaintance. How to get to London, 
where he made himself sure of a hearty wel- 
come and a home among those connexions, 
whose wealth and virtues he had heard so often 
extolled by his grandfather, was a matter not 
easily settled. As good fortune would have it, 
he fell in with an Irishman as thoughtless as 
himself, and whose plight so exactly resembled 
his own, that, sach is the sympathetic power 
of misfortune, they formed a mutual attach- 
ment almost as soon as they came in contact. 
Both were pedestrians bound to London, and 
both were equally destitute of money or friends ; 
and one honest mode only remained for them 
to pursue, which was, to address themselves to 
“the charitable and humane.” This point 
being settled, it was agreed to take their turn 
in begging along the road ; and in this manner 
they reached London, without having any rea- 
son to complain of neglect, or that there was 
any lack of generous and disinterested feeling 
in the human species. Ledyard’s first object, 
after arriving in the metropolis, was to find out 
his rich relations, in which he was so far suc- 
cessful as to discover the residence of a weal- 

thy merchant of the same name, to whose 
house he hastened. The gentleman was from 
home ; but the son listened to his story, and 
plainly told him he could put no faith in his re- 
presentations, as he had never heard of any re- 

Jations in America. He pressed him, however, 
to remain till his father’s return, but the suspi- 

cion of his being an impostor roused his indig- 

nation to such a pitch that he abruptly left the 

house and resolved never to go near it again. 
It is said that this merchant, on further inquiry, 
was satisfied of the truth of the connexion, and 

sent for Ledyard, who declined the invitation 

in no very gracious manner; that, notwith- 

standing all this, the merchant afterwards, on 

hearing of his distressed situation, sent him 

money ; and that the money was also rejected 

with disdain by the American, who desired the 

bearer to carry it back, and tell his master that 

he belonged not to the race of the Ledyards. 

This story is not very credible ; and, if true, be- 

trays a degree of pride and obstinacy utterly 

inconsistent with the situation of a man who 
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had been subsisting on charity during his jour- 
ney to town, and who, while there, does not 
appear to have had any ostensible mode of 
gaining a subsistence ; but Ledyard was no 
common mortal. 

The next capacity in which we find Ledyard 
is that of a corporal of marines, on board the 
ship of Captain Cook, then preparing for his 
third and last voyage round the world. Of 
this voyage Ledyard is said to have kept a mi- 
nute journal, which, as in all cases of voyages 
of discovery, went among the rest to the Admi- 
ralty, and was never restored. Two years af- 
terwards, Ledyard, with the assistance of a 
brief outline of the voyage published in Lon- 
don, and from his own recollection, brought 
out, in a smal! duodecimo, his narrative of the 
principal transactions of the voyage, in which 
we hear, (for we have never seen it,) he blames 
the officers, and Captain Cook in particular, 
for several instances of precipitate and incau- 
tious conduct, not to say severity, towards the 
various natives with whom they were brought 
in contact. It was to this want of caution, and 
a due consideration for the habits and feelings 
of the Sandwich Islanders, that he imputed the 
death of this celebrated navigator. The late 
Admiral Burney, who served asa lieutenant on 
the voyage, says that, “‘ with an ardent dispo- 
sition, Ledyard had a passion for lofty senti- 
ment and description.” He adds that, after 
Cook's death, Ledyard proffered his services 
to Captain Clarke, to undertake the office of 


historiographer of the expedition, and present- | 
ed a specimen descriptive of the manners of | 


the Society Islanders; but, says this author, 


“ his ideas were thought too sentimental, and | 


his language too florid.” 

Ledyard was one of the marines who were 
present at Cook's death, of which he gives an 
account (as appears from extracts of his journal 
above-mentioned, inserted by his biographer) 
somewhat different from that in the authentic 
narrative of the voyage—and different, also, 
we must add, from his own private journal, 
which, at least the portion of it relating to that 
event, is still in the Admiralty. It must be 
mentioned in favour of Ledyard’s sagacity, that 
the visit to Nootka Sound suggested to him 
the commercial advantages to be derived from 
a trade between the north-west coast of Ameri- 
ca and China; and the views which he took of 
this subject very much influenced the succeed- 
ing events of his life. 

Towards the end of December, 1722, we find 
Ledyard serving on board a king’s ship in Long 
Island Sound, from which he obtained leave of 
absence to visit his mother ; but, either from a 
sense of duty and honour, which obliged him 
not to act with the enemies of his country, or 
from a dislike of the service, he never returned. 
He had conceived, and now began to endeavour 
to execute, the grand project of a trading voy- 
ag Nootka; for this parpose he went to 

York and Philadelphia, and, after address- 
ing himself to various individuals, he prevailed 
at 


mise him «ship. “Thus” says he, “I take the 
lead uf the greatest commercial enterprise that 
has ever been embarked on in this country.” 
And he adds, in writing to his friend, ‘“‘ Send 
me some money, for heaven's sake, lest the lau- 


jast on the Honourable Robert Morris to pro- 
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rel, now suspended over the brows of your 
friend, should fall irrecoverably into the dust.” 
The projected voyage, however, was ultimate- 
ly abandoned ; but he persevered in his project, 
rejected by some and meeting with encourage- 
ment from others. Finding, however, that 
they all failed him, and heartily sick of the 
want ofenterprise among his own countrymen, 
he resolved to try his fortune in Europe. He 
visited Cadiz, from thence took a passage to 
Brest, and from Brest to L’Orient, where he 
was successful in prevailing on some merchants 
to fit out a ship for his north-west adventure. 
But the season being far advanced, it was 
deemed expedient to put off the equipment till 
the following summer, when it was intended 
to apply for a commission from the king to 
unite with the trading part of the voyage that 
of a voyage of discovery ; but, as this project 
failed, the other part of the voyage was also 
abandoned, and Lntoead became once more 
the sport of accident. 

He now proceeded to Paris, where he was 
received with great kindness by Mr. Jefferson, 
the American minister, who so highly appro- 
ved of his favourite scheme of an expedition to 
the north-west coast, that, we are told by his 
biographer, the journey of Lewis and Clarke, 
twenty years afterwards, had its origin in the 
views which Jefferson received from Ledyard. 
Here, also, he met with the notorious Paul 








Jones, who was looking after the proceeds of 


the prizes which he had taken and carried into 


the ports of France. This adventurer entered 
warmly into his views, and undertook to fit out 
two vessels for the expedition. It was settled 
that Jones was to command the vessels, and 
earry the furs to the China market, while Led- 
yard was to remain behind and collect a fresh 
cargo ready for their return, after which he 
meant to perambulate the continent of Ameri- 
ca,and show his countrymen the path to un- 
bounded wealth. Jones, it seems, was so 
much taken with the plausibility of a scheme, 
which presented at once the prospect of adven- 
ture, fame, and profit, that he advanced money 
to Ledyard to purchase a part of the cargo for 
the outfit ; but, being suddenly called away to 





L’Orient, to look after his prize concerns, his 
zeal for this grand scheme be an to cool, and, 
in a few months, the whole fabric fell to the 
ground. 

Ledyard now felt himself a sort of wandering 
vagabond, without employment, motive, or 
means of support; the supplies he had received 
from Jones had ceased, and he was compelled 
to become a pensioner on the bounty of the 
American minister and a few friends. While 


| thus suffering under the pressure of want, it 


may readily be supposed he was not insensible 
to the humiliating state of dependence in which 
he was placed. It would appear, however, 
from some lively letters written by him at Pa- 
ris, that his flow of spirits did not forsake him. 

“« The two Fitzhughs,’ he says, ‘dine with 
me to-day in my chamber, together with our 
worthy consul, Barclay, and that lump of uni- 
versality, Colonel Franks. But such a set of 
moneyless rascals have never appeared, since 
the epoch of the happy villain Falstaff. I have 
but five French crowns in the world; Franks 
has not a sol: and the Fitzhughs cannot get 
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their tobacco money.’ ‘Every day of my life,’ 
he continues, ‘is a day of expectation, and, 
consequently, a day of disappointment; whe- 
ther I shall have a morsel of bread to eat at 
the end of two months, is as much an uncer- 
tainty as it was fourteen months ago, and not 


.” 


more so. 


While in this state of penury he received a | 
visit, the object of which was so creditable to | 


a gentleman still living, and not unknown in 
the annals of science, that it gives us pleasure 
to print the story in Ledyard’s own words :— 


“Permit me to relate to you an incident. | 


About a fortnight ago, Sir James Hall,” an 
English gentleman, on his way from Paris to 
Cherbourg, stopped his coach at our door, and 
came up to my chamber. 
o'clock in the morning, but havin 
my robe de chambre, | met him at the door of 


the ante-chamber. I was glad to see him, but | 


surprised. He observed that he had endea- 
voured to make up his opinion of me, with as 


much exactness as possible, and concluded that | 


no kind of visit whatever would surprise me. 


I could do no otherwise than remark, that his | 


opinion surprised me at least, and the conver- 
sation took another turn. In walking across 
the chamber, he laughingly put his hand on a 
six-livre piece, and a louis dor that lay on my 


table, and with a half stifled blush, asked me | 


how I was in the money way. Blushes com- 
monly beget blushes, and I blushed partly be- 
cause he did, and partly on other accounts. 


‘If fifteen guineas,’ said he, interrupting the | 


answer he had demanded, ‘ will be of any ser- 
vice to you, there they are,’ and he put them 
on the table. ‘I am a traveller myself, and 
though I have some fortune to support my 
travels, yet I have been so situated as to want 
money, which you ought not todo. You have 
my address in London.’ He then wished me 
a good morning and left me. This gentleman 


was a total stranger to the situation of my finan- | 


ces, and one that I had, by mere accident, met 
at an ordinary in Paris.""—pp. 223, 224. 
Ledyard observes, that he had no more idea 
of receiving money from this gentleman than 
from Tippoo Saib. “ However,” he says, “1 
took it without any hesitation, and told him, I 
would be as complaisant to him if ever occa- 
sion offered.” Among other peculiarities of 
our traveller, was that of disregarding the va- 


lue of money, though it might be supposed, | 
that its scarcity with him, and his numerous | 
wants, would have taught him to husband his | 
slender resources; but so far was this from | 
being the case, that he was always ready to | 


rt with the last sou, for the purpose of re- 
ieving distress. With all his eccentricities 


and apparent a of manner, and, some: | 


times rudeness of speech, it is, indeed, quite 
obvious that he ed an affectionate and 
feeling heart. We extract the following as 
characteristic of the man. 

“ T have once visited the Foundling Hospital, 
and the Hospital de Dieu in Paris; twice | 
never shall. Not all the morality, from Con- 
fucius to Addison, could give me such feelings. 





* Sir James Hall of Dunglass, Bart., the fa- 
ther of Captain Basil Hall, R N., and, till lately, 
President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
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I was in bed at six | 
flung on | 
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Eighteen foundlings were brought the day of 


my visit. One was brought in while I was 
there. Dear little innocents! But you are, 


happily, insensible of your situations. Where 
are your unfortunate mothers? Perhaps in the 
adjoining hospital ; they have to feel for you 
and themselves too. But where is the wretch, 
the villain, the monster—? I was not six mi- 
nutes in the house. It is customary to leave 
a few pence ; I flung down six livres, and re- 
tired. Determined to persevere, I continued 
my visit over the way to the Hospital de Dieu. 
I entered first the apartments of the women. 
Why will you, my dear sisters, | was going to 
say, as I passed along between the beds in 
ranks, why will you be—; but I was interrupt- 
ed by a melancholy figure, that appeared at its 
last gasp, or already dead. ‘She's dead,’ said 
I, toa German gentleman, who was with me, 
‘and nobody knows or cares any thing about 
it.’ We approached the bed-side. I rved 
a slight undulatory motion in one of the jugu- 
lar arteries. ‘She's not dead,’ said I, and 
seized her hand to search for her pulse. I 
hoped to find life, but it was gone. The word 
| dead being again pronounced, brought the 

nuns to the bed. ‘My God!’ exclaimed the 
| head nun, ‘she’s dead ;—‘ Jesu Maria, ex- 
claimed the other nuns, in their defence, ‘ she's 
dead!’ The head nun scolded the others for 
their mal-attendance. ‘My God!’ continued 


she, ‘she is dead without the form.’ ‘ Dieu!’ 
said the others, ‘she died so silently.’ ‘ Si- 
lence,’ said the elder, ‘ perhaps she is not dead ; 
say the form.’ The form was said, and the 
| sheet thrown over her face.""—pp. 224, 226. 
His schemes for a north-west voyage, either 
for trade or discovery, being now wholly aban- 
doned, he set about planning, as the only re- 
maining expedient, a journey by land through 
| the northern regions of Europe and Asia, then 
to cross Behring’s Straits to the continent of 
America, to proceed down the coast to a more 
| southern latitude, and to cross the whole of 
| that continent from the western to the eastern 
shore. The empress of Russia was applied to 
for her permission and protection, but while 
waiting for her answer, Ledyard received an 
invitation to London from his eccentric friend, 
Sir James Hall. He found, on his arrival there, 
that an English ship was in complete readiness 
to sail for the Pacific Ocean, in which Sir 
James had procured him a free passage, and to 
be put on shore at any spot he might choose on 
the north-west coast. The amiable baronct, 
moreover, presented him with twenty guineas, 
as Ledyard says, pro bono publico, and with 
| which he tells us, * he bought two great dogs, 
| an Indian pipe, and a hatchet.” In a few days 
the vessel went down the Thames from Dept- 
| ford, and Ledyard thought it the happiest mo- 
| ment of bis life ; but such is the uncertainty of 
human expectations, while he was indulging in 
day-dreams of the fame and honour which 
awaited him, he was once more doomed to suf- 
fer the agonies of a disappointment to his 
hopes, the more severe, as being so near their 
consummation—the vessel was seized by a cus- 
| tom-house officer, brought back, and exche- 
| quered. 
| ‘This was undoubtedly the most severe blow 
| he had yet received ; but Ledyard never des- 
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ponded—no sooner was one of his castles de- 
molished, than he set about building another. 
“IT shall make the tour of the globe,” says he, 
“ from London eastward, on foot.” To aid him 
in this object, a subscription was raised by Sir 
Joseph Banks, Sir James Hall, and some others. 
By this means he arrived at Hamburgh; 

whence he writes to Colonel Smith: 

“Here | am with ten guineas exactly, and 
in perfect health. One of my dogs is no more: 
I lost him in my passage up the river Elbe, in 
a snow storm: I was out in it forty hours in 
an open boat.’ 

At the tavern he went to, he learnt that a 
Major Langhorn, an American officer, “ a very 
good kind of a man,” as his host described him, 
“and an odd kind of a man, one who had tra- 


velled much, and fond of travelling in his own | 


way,” had left his baggage behind, which was 
sent after him to Copenhagen, 
some accident, it had never reached him. He 
had left Hamburgh, the host told him, with one 
spare shirt, 
clothing, and added, that he must necessarily 
be in distress. This man, thought Ledyard to 
himself, is just suited to be the companion of 
my travels. The sympathy was irresistible ; 
besides, he might be in want of money: this 
was an appeal to his generosity which was 
equally irresistible to one who, like Ledyard, 
had ten guineas in his pocket. “TI will fly 
to him and lay my little all at his feet: he 
is my countryman, a gentleman, and a travel- 
ler, and Copenhagen is not much out of my 
way tv Petersburgh;" and, accordingly, in the 
month of January, 1787, after a long and te- 
dious journey, in the middle of winter, through 
Sweden and Finland, we find him in Copen- 

hagen, having discovered Langhorn shut up 


but that, by | 


and very few other articles of | 


in ‘his room, without being able to stir abroad | 


for want of money and decent clothing. “ Ima- 
gination only,” says his biographer, “ can paint 
the joy that glowed in our traveller's counte- 
nance, when he saw the remains of his ten 
guineas slip from his fingers to relieve the dis- 
tresses of his new-found friend.” After re- 
maining a fortnight, he made a proposal to the 
Major to accompany him to St, Petersburgh 
“No: I esteem you, but no man on earth shall 
travel with me the way I do,” was the abrupt 
refusal to the man who had gone out of the 
way several hundred miles to relieve his wants, 
and given him his last shilling. 

The visit being ended, and the amicable 
partnership dissolved, it became necessary for 
our traveller to think of raising the supplies 
for a journey round the Gulf of Bothnia, which 
was now rendered impassable, the distance be- 
ing not less than twelve hundred miles, chiefly 
over trackless snows, in regions thinly peopled, 
the nights long, and the cold intense; and, 
after ail, gaining only, in the direct route, 
about fifty miles. A Mr. Thomson accepted 
his bill on Colonel Smith, for a sum which, he 
says, “has saved me from perdition, and will 
enable me to reach Petersburgh.” This jour- 
ney he accomplished within seven weeks ; but 
he writes to Mr. Jefferson, “I cannot tell you 
by what means | came, and hardly know by 
what means I shall quit it." Through the in- 
fluence of Professor Pallas, but more especially 
by the assistance of a Russian officer, le ob- 
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tained the passport of the Empress, then on her 
| Toute to the Crimea, in fifteen days. His long 
| and dreary journey having exhausted his mo- 
| ney, and worn out his clothes, he drew on Sir 
| Joseph Banks for twenty guineas, which that 
munificent patron of science and enterprise 
did not hesitate to pay. 
Fortunately, a Scotch physician, of the name 
of Brown, was proceeding in the service of the 
Empress as far as the province of Kolyvan, who 
| offered him a seat in his kabitka, and thus as- 
sisted him on his journey for more than three 
thousand miles. Having reached Irkutsk, he 
remained there about ten days, and left it, in 
| company with Lieutenant Laxman, a Swedish 
officer, to embark on the Lena, at a point one 
hundred and fifty miles distant from Irkutsk, 
with the intention of floating down its current 
to Yakutsh. On his arrival at this place, he 
waited on the commandant, told him he wished 
to press forward, with all expedition, to Okotsk 
| before the winter should shut in, that he might 
secure an early passage in the spring to the 
American continent. The commandant as- 
sured him that such a journey was already im- 
possible; that the Governor-General, from 
whom he had brought letters, ordered him to 
show all possible kindness and service, “ and 
the first and best service,” said he, “ is to be- 
seech you not to attempt to reach Okotsk this 
winter.” Ledyard still persisting to proceed, 
a trader was brought in, who, in like manner, 
declared the journey utterly impracticable. 
Ledyard, though far from being convinced of 
what, in fact, was not true, yielded to persua- 
sions against his will and his judgment, and 
was only surprised that he should meet two 
men in Siberia, entire strangers to him, who 
should have his happiness so much at heart. 
This delay of a whole winter would not have 
happened, at least there would have been no 
excuse for it, had not his fit of romantic bene- 
volence led him out of his way to Copenhagen, 
to seek out that “ odd man,” Major Langhorn. 
It preyed on his mind, and gave rise to the fol- 
lowing melancholy reflections, which are quite 
in character. 

“*« What, alas, shall I do,’ exclaims he, in his 
journal, ‘for I am miserably prepared for this 
unlooked for delay. By remaining here through 
the winter, I cannot expect to resume my 
march until May, which will be eight months. 
My funds! I have but two long frozen stages 
more, and I shall be beyond the want or aid of 
money, until, emerging from the deep deserts, 
I gain the American Atlantic States; and 
then, thy glowing climates, Africa, explored, I 
will lay me down, and claim my little portion 
of the globe I have viewed ; may it not be be- 
fore. How many of the noble minded have 
been subsidiary to me or to my enterprises; 
yet that meagre demon, Poverty, has travelled 
with me hand in hand, over half the globe, and 
witnessed what ’—the tale I will not unfold! Ye 
children of wealth and idleness, what a profita- 
ble commerce might be made between us. A 
little of my toil might better brace your bodies, 
give spring to mind, and zest to enjoyment ; 
and a very little of that wealth, which you 
scatter around you, would put it beyond the 
sia of any thing but death to oppose my 

indred greeting with all on earth that bear the 






























stamp of man. This is the third time, that I 
have been overtaken, and arrested, by winter ; 
and both the others, by giving time for my 
evil genius to rally his hosts about me, have de- 
feated the enterprise. Fortune, thou hast 
humbled me at last, for 1 am thie moment the 
slave of cowardly solicitude, lest, in the heart 
of this dread winter, there lurk the seeds of 
disappointment to my ardent desire of gaining 
the opposite continent. But 1 submit.’”—pp. 
303, 304. 

While thus detained for the winter at Ya- 
kutsk, he drew up some very just observations 
on the Tartars, which were afterwards publish- 
ed. He is not much delighted with the Rus- 
sian character. The bulk of the people, he 
says, are without moral virtue. Even in the 
most obscure villages, he finds “the rankest 
vices to abound, as much as in the capital 
itself.” The following species of jealousy is 
whimsical enough : 

“ So strong is the propensity of the Russians 
to jealousy, that they are guilty of the lowest 
offences on that account. The observation 
may appear trivial, but an ordinary Russian 
will be displeased, if one even endeavours to 
gain the good will of his dog. I affronted the 
commandant of this town very highly, by per- 
mitting his dog to walk with me one afternoon. 
He expostulated with me very seriously about 
it. This is not the only instance. I live with 
a young Russian officer, with whom I came 
from Irkutsk. No circumstance has ever in- 
terrupted the harmony between us, but his 
dogs. They have done it twice. A pretty 
little puppy he has, came to me one day, and 
jumped upon my knee. I patted his head, and 
gave him some bread. The man flew at the 
dog in the utmost rage, and gave him a blow, 
which broke his leg. The lesson I gave him 
on the occasion has almost cured him, for I 
bid him beware how he disturbed my peace a 
oo time by this rascally passion.”—pp. 334, 
Ir, 

He had not remained long at Yakutsk, when 
Captain Billings returned from the Kolyma. 
This officer had attended the astronomer - 
ley, as his assistant on the last voyage of Cook, 
and was, of course, well known to Ledyard. 
Being on his journey to Irkutsk, he invited 
Ledyard to accompany him thither. They 
travelled on sledges up the Lena, and reached 
Irkutsk in seventeen days, being a distance of 
fifteen hundred miles. Sensei, however, had 
he arrived at this place when he was put under 
arrest, by an order from the Empress. He 
now experienced no more of that concern for 
his welfare on the part of the commandant, 
and even Billings kept away from him. All he 
could learn was, that he was considered as a 
French spy, which Billings could at once have 
contradicted. His state of suspense was very 
short, as, on the same day, he was sent off in a 
a, with two guards, one on = side. 
The following was written ntly soon 
after he left Irkutsk : seal 

“ My ardent hopes are once more blasted,— 
the almost half accomplished wish. What se- 
eret machinations have been at work? What 
motive? But so it suits her royal Majesty of 
all the Russias, and she has nothing but her 
pleasure to consult ; she has no nation’s resent- 
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ment to apprehend, for I am the minister of no 
state, no monarch. I| travel under the common 
flag of humanity, commissioned by myself to 
serve the world at large ; and so the poor, the 
unprotected wanderer must go where sovereign 
will ordains; if to death, why then my jour- 
neying will be over sooner, and rather differ- 
ently from what I contemplated ; if otherwise, 
why then the royal dame has taken me much 
out of my way. But I may pursue another 
route. The rest of the world lies uninterdict- 
ed.” —pp. 364, 365. 

On his journey, he says, 

“The soldiers, who guard me, are doubly 
watchful over me when in a town, though at 
no time properly so, through their consummate 
indolence and ignorance. Every day I have it 
in my power to escape them; but, though 
treated like a felon, I will not appear like one 
by flight. I was very ill yesterday: I am 
emaciated ; it is more than twenty days since 
I have eat any thing that may be called food, 
and, during that time, have been dragged 
along, from day to day, in some wretched open 
kabitka. Thus am I treated in all respects 
(except that I am obliged to support myself 
with my own money) like a convict, and pre- 
sented by my snuff-box of a serjeant as a raree 
show, at ar town through which we pass.” 

19, 370. 


Tn this manner was our traveller conveyed 
to the frontiers of Poland, a distance of six 
thousand versts, in six weeks. “ Thank hea- 
ven,” says he, as he approached Poland, “ pet- 
ticoats appear, and the glimmerings of other 
features. Women are the sure harbingers of 
an alteration in manners, in approac ing a 
country where their influence is felt.”. He has 
bestowed, indeed, a beautiful and touching tri- 
bute to the excellence of the female character, 
not more beautiful than just, which cannot be 
too often recorded in print. 

“T have observed among all nations, that 
the women ornament themselves more than 
the men; that, wherever found, they are the 
same kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender, be- 
ings ; that they are ever inclined to be gay and 
cheerful, timorous and modest. They do not 
hesitate, like man, to perform an hospitable or 
generous action; not haughty, nor arrogant, 
nor supercilious, but full of courtesy, and fond 
of society ; industrious, economical, ingenu- 
ous ; more liable, in general, to err, than man, 
but in general, also, more virtuous, and per- 
forming more good actions than he. I never 
addressed myself, in the language of decency 
and friendship, to a woman, whether civilized 
or savage, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With man it has often been 
otherwise. In wandering over the barren 
plains of inhospitable Denmark, through ho- 
nest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and char- 
lish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the wide 
spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hun- 
ery: dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever 

n friendly to me, and uniformly so; and to 
add to this virtue, so worthy of the i 
of benevolence, these actions have per- 
formed in so free and so kind a manner, that, if 
I was dry, I drank the sweet = if 
hungry, ate the coarse morsel, with a donble 
relish.” —pp. 348, 349. 
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On setting our traveller down in Poland, the 


soldiers who had guarded him, gave him to un- | 
derstand that he might then go where he | 


pleased; but that, if he again returned to the 
dominions of the Empress, he would certainly 
be hanged. It did not appear for some time 
what the real cause was of this proceeding ; 
but there is every reason to believe it arose out 
of the jealousy of the North-West Russian Fur 
Company, whose head quarters were at Irkutsk, 
and that their influence at Petersburgh had 


— from the Empress the annulment of 


et previous order, together with the present 
inhuman mandate 


motive for making the experiment a second 
time, he took the shortest route to Konigsberg, 
where he found himself destitute, without 
friends or means, his hopes blasted, and .his 
health enfeebled. In this forlorn condition, he 
bethought himself once more of the benevo- 
lence of Sir Joseph Banks, and had the good 
luck to raise five guineas, by a draft on his old 
benefactor, with which he reached London 
Here he was kindly received by Sir Joseph 
Banks, who gave him an introduction to Mr 
Beaufoy, the secretary of a newly formed as- 
sociation for promoting discoveries in Africa 
“ Before.” says Mr. Beaufoy, “ I had learnt 
from the note the name and business of my vi- 
siter, | was struck with the manliness of his 
person, the breadth of his chest, the openness 
of his countenance, and the inquietude of his 
eye. I spread the map of Africa before him, 
and tracing a line from Cairo to Sennaar, and 
from thence westward in the latitude and sup 
posed direction of the Niger, I told him, that 
was the route, by which | was anxious that 
Africa might, if possible, be explored. He 
said, he should think himself singularly fortu- 
nate to be trusted with the adventure. I asked 
him when he wonld set out, ‘ To-merrow 
morning,’ was his answer. I told him | was 
afraid that we should not be able, in so short a 
time, to prepare his instructions, and to procure 
for him the letters that were requisite; but 
that if the committee should approve of his 
proposal, al! expedition should be used.’* 
his promptitude of decision stamps at once 
the character of the man. He did nut allow a 
doubt or a difficulty to stand in the way of be- 
ing employed ona service so congenial with 
his feelings, though fully aware that he was 


undertaking an enterprise full of danger, of 


toil, and of endurance. To his mother he 
writes thus: 

“ Truly is it written, that the ways of God 
are past finding out, and his decrees unsearch- 
able. Is the Lord thus great? So also is he 
good. I am an instance of it. | have tram- 
pled the world under my feet, laughed at fear, 
and derideddanger. Through millions of fierce 
savages, over parching deserts, the freezing 
north, the everlasting ice, and stormy seas, 
have I 
God! hat rich subjects have I for praise, 
love, and adoration ! 


“IT am but just returned to England from | 
dust, hot and fainting winds, bugs, mosquitos, 


my travels of two years, and am going away 





“Proceedings of the African Association 
vol.i. p. 13 


Ledyard, however, knew | 
nothing of this; and, having neither relish ner | 


ssed without harm. How good is my | 


into Africa to examine that continent. I ex- 
pect to be absent three years. I shall be in 
Egypt as soon asl can get there, and. after 
that go into unknown parts. I have full and 
perfect health. Remember me to my brothers 
and sisters. Desire them to remember me, 


| for, if Heaven permits, I shall see them again 


[ pray God to bless and comfort you all 
Farewell.”"—pp. 395, 396. 

In a few weeks all was ready for his depar- 
ture. The plan was, to proceed up the Nile as 
far as Sennaar or the Bahr-el-Abiad, and from 
thence to strike across the African continent 
to the coast of the Atlantic. Mr. Beaufoy 
speaks of their last interview, and adds the 
following affecting remarks, as given in Led- 
yard’s own words :— 

‘1 am accustomed,” said he, in our last con 
versation, (it was on the morning of his depar 
ture for Africa.) ** 1 am accustomed to hard 
I have known both hunger and naked 
ness to the utmost extremity of human suffer- 
ing. | have known what it is to have food 
given me as charity to a madman; and I have 
at times been obliged to shelter myself under 
the miseries of that character to avoid a hea 
vier calamity. My distresses have been great 
er than | have ever owned, or ever will own, to 
any man. Such evils are terrible to bear 
but they never yet had power to turn me from 
my purpose. If I live, I will faithfully perform, 
in its utmost extent, my engagement to the so 
ciety ; and if I perish in the attempt, my ho 
nour will still be safe, for death cancels al! 
bonds 

His letters from Cairo are full of interest 
Of the Nile itself he speaks contemptuously, 
says it resembles the Connecticut in size, or 
may be compared with the Thames :— 

* This,” says he, “ is the mighty, the sove- 
reign of rivers—the vast Nile, that has been 
metamorphosed into one of the wonders of the 
world! Let me be careful how I read, and, 
above all, how I read ancient history. You 
have heard, and read, too, much of its inunda 
tions. If the thousands of large and small ca 
nals from it, and the thousands of men and 
machines employed to transfer, by artificial 
means, the water of the Nile to the meadows on 
its banks—if this be the inundation that is 
meant, it is true; any other is false: it is not 
an inundating river.” 

This is quite a new view of this celebrated 
river, and, like the descriptions of most objects 
that are new to the observer, and seen but 
cursorily or only once, is liable to the charge 
of misrepresentation. There are years when 
the country is not inundated, but these are years 
of scarcity, and happily not of frequent occur- 
rence. He is equally out of humour with Egypt 
as with the river. Nothing, he says, is more 
deserving of the whole force of burlesque than 
both the poetic and prosaic legends of this 
country :— 

“ Sweet are the songs of Egypt on paper 
Who is not ravished with gums, balms, dates 


ships 


| figs, pomegranates, circassia, and sycamores, 


without recollecting that, amidst these are 


* Proceedings of the African Association, 
pp. 307 302. 
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spiders, flies, leprosy, fevers, and almost uni- 
versal blindness? | am in perfect health.” 


Again, he says that, in addition to all the | 
curses of Moses, the peaple are poorly clad, the | 


youths naked, and that they rank infinitely 
below any savages he ever saw. 


After some delay, the day is fixed on which | 


the caravan is to leave Cairo. He writes to 
his friends and to the African Association in 
great spirits; talks of cutting the continent 
across, and raises the expectations of his em- 
ployers to a high pitch ;—the very next letters 
trom Cairo brought the melancholy intelligence 
of his death. It seems, he was seized with a 
bilious complaint, for which he administered a 
strong solution of vitriolic acid, so powerful as 
to produce violent and burning paius, that 
threatened to be fatal unless immediate relief 
could be procured, which was attempted to be 
got by a powerful dose of tartar emetic. His 
death happened about the end of November, 
1788, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. His 
appearance and character are thus summed up 
by Mr. Beaufoy :— 

“ Tothose who have never seen Mr. Led- 
yard, it may not, perhaps. be uninteresting to 
know, that his person, though scarcely exceed- 
ing the middle size, was remarkably expressive 
of activity and strength ; and that his man- 
ners, though unpolished, were neither uncivil 
nor unpleasing. Little attentive to difference 
of rank, he seemed to consider al! men as his 
equals, and as such he respected them. His 
genius, though uncultivated and irregular, was 
original and comprehensive. Ardent in his 
wishes, yet calm in his deliberations ; daring 
im his purposes, but guarded in his measures; 


impatient of control, yet capable of strong en- | 
durance : adventurous beyond the conception | 


of ordinary men, yet wary and considerate, and 
attentive to all precautions, he appeared to be 


formed by nature for achievements of hardiheod | 


and peril." 


Thus perished, in the vigour of manhood, the | 


first victim, in modern times, to African dis- 
covery. Too many, alas! have since shared 
the same fate in pursuit of the same object ; 
which, so far from deterring, seems only to 
stimulate others, and produce fresh candidates 
for fame to tread the same perilous path 

As unauthorized and unfounded reports have 
industriously been spread abroad, through the 
foreign journals, and copied into our own, re- 


specting those who were the last to embark on | 


expeditions of discovery in those regions which 
have proved fatal to so many, we avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to lay before our 
readers the result of the inquiries we have been 
enabled to make into their fate, from which 
each may draw his own conclusion. That 


most of them have perished by the climate of | 


that horrible country, there is but too much 


reason to fear; indeed, with the exception of | 
Laing and Dickson, we have, at length, au- | 


thentic information that such is the fact. The 
reports with regard to these two gentlemen, as 


usual in all African countries, are various and | 


contradictory. 
It will be recollected that Major Gordon 
* Proceedings of the African Association, 
pp. 426, 427. 





Laing volunteered his services to proceed alone 
from ‘I'ripoli to Timbuctoo, and trom thence to 
follow the course of the Niger to its termina- 
tioy. He arrived at Tripoli on the 9th May, 
1225, and, after the usual procrastination which 
precedes all the movements of Moors and Arabs, 
left that place on the 17th July, in company of 
the Sheik Babani, a highly respectable man, 
who had resided in ‘Timbuctoo twenty-two 
years, oud whose wife and children were there 
still. This Sheik engaged to conduct our tra- 
veller thither in two months and a half; and 
there, or at his neighbouring residence, to de 
liver him over to the great Marabout Mooktar, 
by whose influence he would be able to proceed 
farther in any direction that might be required, 
according to information received as to the 
course of the river. This Babani is stated, by 
the consul of Tripoli, to be “ one of the finest 
fellows, with the best tempered and most pre- 
possessing countenance that he ever beheld ;"’ 
and Laing, in all his letters, speaks of him in 
the highest terms of respect and approbation 
As the Gharian mountains were rendered 
impassable by the defection of a rebellious 
chief of the Bashaw, who had taken possession 
of all the passes, the small koffila of Babani 
took the route of Beneoleed. On the 21st Au- 
gust they reached Shaté, and, on the 13th 
September, arrived safely at Ghadamis, after 
a * tedious and circuitous journey of nearly a 
thousand miles.” In the course of this journey 
Laing reports the destruction of all his instru- 
ments from the heat of the weather and the 


j jolting of the camels; his barometers broken; 


his hygrometers rendered useless from the eva- 
poration of the ether; the tubes of most of his 
thermometers snapt by the warping of the ivo- 
ry; the glass of the artificial horizon so dimmed 
by the friction of sand which insinuated itself 
every where, as to render an observation difli- 
cult and troublesome ; his chronometer stopt— 
owing. he says, to the extremes of heat and 
cold, but more probably to the jolting, or the 
insinuation of sandy particles; and, to wind up 
the catalogue of his misfortunes, the stock of 
his rifle broken by the great gouty foot of a 
came! treading upon it. The range of the 
thermometer, in the desert, was from 120°, 


| about the middle of the day, to 75°—68°, and 


once or twice to 62° an hour or two before 
sunrise, at which time was observable a great 
incrustation of nitre on the ground, which is 
the common appearance on the sarface of all 
the known deserts of Africa, from Tripoli to 
the Cape of Good Hope 

Major Laing did not make the discovery, 
until they reached Ghadamis, that his compa- 
nion, the Sheik Babani, was governor of the 
town. He considered him as a man of ster- 
ling worth, a quiet, inoffensive, unobtrading 
character, at the same time not deficient in de- 
termination, but he never ouce suspected that 
he was a person of so much influence and au- 
thority as he now found him tobe. The sheik 
immediately lodged him in one of his own 
houses, with a large garden, and a yard for his 
camels, which were fed at the governor's ex- 
pense. Ghadamis is a place of considerable 
trade ; all the koffilas to and from Soudan pass- 
ing through it. To the Tuaric, who inhabit 
the Great Sahara er desert on the western side 
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of Africa, the people of Ghadamis submit to 
pay a tribute for permission to their koffilas to 
pass without being subject to plunder, by which 
they in some measure subsist. The town con- 
tains some six or seven thousand inhabitants. 


It is four or five miles in extent, including its | 


gardens, and is surrounded with a low mud 
wal! In the centre of the town isa large pool 
of water, out of which all the streets and the 
gardens receive a plentiful supply. It is situ- 
ated in lat. 30° 7’ N., long. 9° 16’ E., the tem- 
perature so cold that the thermometer was 
sometimes as low as 43° of Fahrenheit. 

On the 27th October, our traveller left Gha- 
dainis, and arrived at Ensala on the 3d Decem- 
ber. This is the most eastern town of the pro- 
vince of Tuat, and belongs to the Tuaric. It 
is situated in lat. 27° 11’ N., long 2? 15’ E., 
and is considered to be distant from Timbue- 
tow about thirty-five days’ journey. On ap- 
proaching this town, some thousands of people 
came out to meet the Christian traveller, of all 
ages and both sexes Nothing could exceed 
the kindness and hospitality of these people, 
which our traveller returned by listening to 
their complaints, and administering medicines 
to the best of his ability. 

On the 10th January, 1826, the koffila left 
Ensala, and, on the 26th of the same month, 
entered upon the desert of Tenezarof, in lat. 
23° St N., long. 2° 40° E., about twenty jour- 
neys from Timbuctoo—a mere desert of sand, 
destitute of all verdure, and as flat as a bow!- 
ing-green. Major Laing, at this time, was in 
excellent health and spirits, and enthusiastic in 
the cause of research. He writes, that he had 


every where experienced nothing but hospi- 


tality and good will from every person. Hat- 
teta, the Tuaric, (the friend of Lyon,) had ac- 
companied him hither, of whose kindness and 
services he speaks in the most flattering terms ; 
he also says that Babani continued to watch 
over him with the solicitude of a father. Short- 
ly after the arrival of this despatch from Te- 
nezarof, reports reached Tripoli of the koffila 
having been attacked by robbers, of Laing's 
servant with several others being killed, and 
himself wounded, adding, that he had effected 
his escape to the Marabout Mooktar, whose 
usual residence is at a spot distant only five 
days’ journey, on a maherrie, from Timbuctoc. 
These reports were disbelieved for a time ; but, 
on the h September, 1826, a letter was re- 
ceived in Tripoli, from the major to his wife, 
(the daughter of the British consul, whom he 
had married just previous to his setting out,) 
which indirectly tended to confirm them. It is 
dated, or rather not dated, from the desert Te- 
nezarof, and contains the following paragraph : 

“] take the advantage of a Tuaric going to 
Tuat, to acquaint you that [ am safe and in 
perfect health, and completely recovered from 
the trifling indisposition which annoyed me on 
leaving that place. If it pleases God I shall be 
in Timbuctoo in less than twenty days; and, 
in two months afterwards, I hope to find my 
way to some part of the coast. I have met with 
much annoyance from the Tuaric; few, very 
few, of whom are like Hatteta, and are not, as 
the consul anticipated, our friends. You shall 
know all particulars from me on my arrival at 
Timbactoo, from whence I shall lose no time 


in addressing you. I have s din the sun 
to write; pray excuse it, for I am in great 
haste, and f write with only a thumb and finger, 
| having a very severe cut on my forefinger.” 
We conclude that this slight mention of his 
wounds was intended to counteract any alarm- 
| ing reports that might have reached his wife. 
About the middle of October, further intelli- 
| gence was received at Tripoli of —— Laing 
being safe with Mooktar, at his residence not 
far from Timbuctoo; but it was added, that a 
Jew servant who accompanied him had been 
killed in an attack of the Tuaric, as also a black 
servant belonging to the Christian. The con- 
sul flattered himself, for some time, that these 
reports could not be true, but unfortunately it 
proved otherwise ; and the whole transaction 
of the attack of the robbers was fully confirm- 
ed by the arrival of Laing's Arab servant Ha- 
met, who brought letters from his master, dated 
Azoad, the Ist and 10th July, at which place, 
it seems, he had been detained for some time, 
after his escape from the attack of the robbers, 
in consequence of a dreadful fever which had 
broken out there among the inhabitants :— 

“J was detained,” (he says, in his letter of 
the Ist.) “to afford assistance to the sufferers 
with my medicines. Nearly half the popula- 
tion have been swept away by its ravages, and, 
among others, Sidi Mooktar him-elf, the mara- 
bout and sheik of the place; his loss | much 
regret, for he had taken a considerable interest 
in my situation, and had promised to conduct 
me to Nooshi, which, I regret to say, his son 
neither possesses the disposition nor the power 
todo. While attending Sidi Mooktar, I was 
seized with the malady myself; and, for nine 
days, lay in a very helpless and dangerous state, 
without any attendance, for poor Jack was taken 
ill at the same time, and the surviving sailor 
never was of much service to himself nor to 
any body else. My fever yielded at length to 
the effects of blistering and calomel, but poor 
Jack's proved fatal, and he breathed his last on 
the 2Ist ultimo. On the 25th the sailor was 
taken ill, and died on the 28th, so that I am now 
the only surviving member of the mission.” 

He then goes on to say that he has obtained 
permission to proceed to Timbuctoo, but that 
“with Timbuctoo my research must for the 
present ceasc, as I have no camels to carry me 
farther.” 

In this letter no allusion is made to the at- 
tack of the Tuaric, but in that of the 10th, he 
says, “1 am recovering rapidly, but am subject 
todreadful pains in ng wolesidng from the se- 
verity of my wounds ;” and he speaks of his be- 
ing unable to write much “ from the mangled 
state of his arms.’ The statement, however, 
made by the Arab servant, removed all doubt as 
to the event, and of the severe wounds received 
by Major Laing. In his deposition he says, 

“That they left Tuat and travelled about 
eight hours (or twenty miles) each day, making 
forced marches when in want of water; that 
on the eleventh day thé koffila was joined by 
twenty Tuaric mounted on maherries: that 
on the sixteenth day from Tuat, at a place call- 
ed Wady Ahennet, the Tuaric, armed with 
guns, spears, swords, and pistols, fell at once 





on the rest of the koffila, consisting of forty- 
five persons; that they surrounded Laing’s 
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tent, cutting the canvass and cords, fired at him 
while in bed, and that before he could arm him- 
self, he was cut down by a wound in the thigh ; 
that himself (the Arab) received a sabre wound 
which brought him to the ground ; that Babani 
and his peovle rendered no assistance, nor were 
they attacked by the robbers, but he remon- 
strated with them, and fetched a marabout in 
the neighbourhood, who abused the Tuaric for 
their conduct, and made them swear not to 
molest the koffila further.” 

Babani’s conduct in this affair was certainly 


ows to suspicion, and it would seem that | 
Major Laing thought so, (though no allusion of | 
this kind is made in his letter,) as, if the Arabs | 


story be true, he desired him to mention to the 


consul, that, “on the night previous to the at- | 
tack, he, the Major, had fired at a crow passing | 
over a lake, and that Babani then told him not 


to reload his gun as there was no danger;” 
and, the servant adds, “ Babani one day before 


the attack, took the belts and gunpowder from | 
| said he wished to go to Tuat along with the 


me and the ether black man, and gave them 
to the Tuaric, but Laing did not tell me to 


mention that part, but he objected at the time | 
to Babani’s giving powder and the belts to the | 
| rie, provision, &c., so that he departs like a 


Tuaric.” 

As the letters of Laing, which we have men- 
tioned, of the Ist and Ith July, 1226, from 
Azoad, are the last that have been received from 
him, the Arab’s narrative of their proceedings 
subsequent to the attack, becoines the more im- 

rtant and interesting. He states that Major 
Laing’s wounds were so severe as to prevent 
his keeping up with the koffila of Babani for 
some days; and that he (the Arab,) the Major's 
servant Jack, a black boy to whom Laing had 
given freedom, and one of Babani’s men at- 
tended him, following slowly behind—that they 
all reassembled, however, at a watering-place, 
where they remained two days. 

“ We then travelled (says the Arab) nine- 
teen days, over a desert, without any thing oc- 
curring of consequence. when we arrived at 
Mocktar. The Sheik and Marabout Mooktar 
received us very kind!y, giving us rice, a bul- 
jock, and other things, and promised to for- 
ward us to any place we wished. The koffila 
rested six days, and proceeded toa place called 
Arwan, but Babani told Laing he had better 
stay behind with Mooktar till he was recover- 
ed, and, consequently, we remained. 

“ At the end of twenty days, Laing being 
nearly well, he proposed to proceed, but Ba- 
bani recommended his staying a few days 
longer, for the recovery of the wound on his 
hand, but in four days Babani died of a com- 

laint [by his description, the dysentery]. 
ooktar then ordered the door of the room 
containing the property of Babani and Laing 
to be blocked up, till he sent on to Timbuctoo, 
for Babani’s nephew, who had gone on with 
the koffila; but not arriving in nineteen days. 
Major Laing asked Mooktar to allow him to se- 
parate, and take his own things, which was 
granted ; but, after ten days more, the nephew 
arrived, and found all right. 

“ The nephew remained twenty-seven days, 
and then pro to set out with Laing for 
Timbuctoo. Mooktar said the nephew might 
go, but that Laing’s life should not be endan- 
gered again; that he would himself take him 
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to Timbuctoo, and bring him back again. A 
violent sickness soon appeared, which detained 
Laing. Mooktar caught it, and died; Jack 
also, and Harry, the sailor, both died. Young 
Mooktar promised to take Laing to Timbuc- 
too, and bring him back safely to Tuat for one 
thousand dollars, which was agreed to, Major 
Laing saying he had no money, but would pay 
him in other things, which he still had. He 
was to set off in sixteen days when I Jeft him.” 

This Arab, it seems, had received such a 
fright from the attack of the robbers and the 
subsequent sickness and death of his fellow 
servants, that he determined to quit his master 
and return by the first koffila to Tripoli. 

* On the very day it left (says Major Laing) 
when I was in a very weak state, having bare- 
ly succeeded in overcoming the severe fever 
by which J had been assailed, while as yet the 
corpses of ny poor Jack and the sailor were 
hardly cold, the bearer (of his letter), unmind- 
ful of all laws of humanity, caine to me, and 


koffila: I told him he might go; I blame no 
man for taking care of his carcass, so, in God's 
name, let him go. IJ have given him a maher- 


sultan.” 
This Arab brought also a letter from Mook- 
tar to the Bashaw of Tripoli, which mentions 


| the death of Babani, the attack of the robbers, 


in which Laing’s Jew servant and a black man 
were killed. and Laing wounded ; so that this 
unfortunate affair, by which Laing was plun- 
dered of most of his property, is placed beyond 
a doubt. 

No further intelligence than what the Arab 


| servant brought being received from Major 


Laing, the British consul urged the Bashaw of 
Tripoli to send out couriers in all directions, to 
cause inquiries to be made concerning him. 
On the 20th February, 1827, the return of the 
courier from Ghadamis brought letters for the 
bashaw and the consu!, in which it was stated 
that a Tuaric had seen one of Mooktar’s sons 
at Tuat. who told him that Laing was in Tim- 
buctoo, in good health and spirits. To pacify 
the consul, who was deeply interested in 
Laing’s fate, the bashaw had furnished him 
with copies of no less than six letters to differ- 
ent persons, purporting the interest which he 
(the bashaw) took in the English traveller, and 
desiring them to cause every possible inquiry 
to be made as to his safety. On the 31st of 
March, the bashaw’s minister acquainted the 
consul with some of the answers which hie 
master had received to those inquiries. They 
stated that the Christian who arrived at Tim- 
buctoe with Mooktar’s son had been murdered ; 
that the Fellata took Timbuctoo, and demand- 
ed that the Christian should be sent away, or 
they would plunder the town; that the people 
of Timbuctoo assisted him to escape, adam 
him a man to conduct him to Bambarra ; that 
the Fellata, apprized of this, followed him on 
the road, overtook him, and put him to death 
The same report, with very little variation, 
was reiterated from every one of the bashaw's 
supposed corr ents: and it formed the 
work of a very long article in the 

rench newspaper L'Etoile. Some circum- 
stances, however, induced Mr. Consul War- 
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rington to believe that the bashaw was acting 
a deceitful and treacherous part with regard 
to the traveller; and that the whole was a 
scheme, in concert with some of his people, to 
extort money, which the British government 
had refused in the case of Laing, having paid 
him most liberally for the safe conduct of Oud- 
ney, Clapperton, and Denham. He was the 
more confirmed in this, as persons from Tuat, 
who had arrived at Mourzouk, reported that 
the English traveller was safe and unmolested 
in Timbuctoo. Besides, the koffila, from Gha- 
damis arrived the 23th July, and one and all 
of the persons composing it denied the truth of 
the report of Laing's being murdered, and 
were positive that such report was wholly un- 
founded 

The Etoile, however, repeated the story of 
the murder, with additional and many irrele- 
vant particulars, on the authority, as it said, of 
the minister of the bashaw of Tripoli. The 
consul, on reading this, demanded of the bashaw 
to question his minister on the subject, who 
took an oath that he had not supplied any such 
information; and that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, the whole was a fabrication, adding 
that he never believed the reports that had 
reached Tripoli. The consul, however, still 
suspected the bashaw or his minister of unfair 
dealing for the purpose of extorting money ; 
and that they had contrived to intercept all 
communication with Major Laing. At his re- 
quest, therefore, the commander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean squadron ordered a ship of war 
to proceed to Tripoli, and to inform the bashaw 
that, as Major Laing proceeded into the in- 
terior under his sanction and protection, he 
should hold him responsible for his safety ; or 
at least to account for any accident that might 
have befallen him, and to secure his property 
and papers. This intimation, it appears, had 
the desired effect, for the consul writes, on the 
20th November, 1927, “ that his highness had 
sent two persons to Timbuctoo, to ascertain on 
the spot every particular respecting the Eng- 
lish traveller, to afford assistance, if wanted, 
and to obtain, if the report of his death should 
be true, his property and his papers. They 
actually (he says) leave this to-day.” The re- 
sult of this mission is not yet known. In the 
mean time, the French journals continue to 
manufacture new editions of the old story, 
which are running the round of our own pa- 
pers, equally thoughtless in circulating un- 
founded reports, that cannot fail to harrow up 
the feelings of those who are nearly connected 
with the supposed victims. These reports 
cannot all be true, and our belief is that none 
of them are strictly so; that where there is 
even some foundation for a story, an Arab or a 
Moor is incapable of telling it with any thing 
like accuracy: partly from ignorance, but 
more sunetily through interest, they will cir- 
culate any story, however improbable. As far 
as regards the fate of Laing, we should enter- 
tain no apprehensions but what arise from his 
long silence, and his not drawing on the consul 
of Tripoli for a supply of money ; neither of 
these circumstances, however, are by any 
means decisive, as we shall presently endea- 
vour to explain. That the Fellatas, or the 
Fellans, as they are called by the Moors, in- 








vaded the territory of Timbuctoo, and entered 
the town, all accounts agree; but that they 
put to death the Christian traveller is mention- 
ed only in the answers supposed to be received 
by the bashaw or his minister. One person 
whom the consul examined says, and the same 
thing is stated by Sheik Habeek, that Laing, 
on their entry into the town, was ordered to 
leave it; that his first intention was to return 
to Tuat, but he afterwards decided to proceed 
to Bambarra, accompanied by one person ; and 
that it was understood he had arrived at San- 
sanding, on the banks of the Niger. The same 
story 1s reported by one Abdullah Benhahi, 
who, in August, 1227, had been in Timbuctoo 
three months before, and who saw Laing in 
Timbuctoo. 

The following report, if true, might account 
for the Major's not drawing for money. Mr. 
Douglas, the consul at Tangier, received a let- 
ter while in England on the 30th September, 
1227, but without date, from his interpreter, 
addressed to him by the chief commercial 
agent to the Emperor of Morocco’s minister. 
It states that a chief had just arrived there 
from Timbuctoo; that the minister inquired 
after a friend, to whom he had sent nine hun- 
dred and eighty dollars, belonging to a Chris- 
tian (Belzoni); he said, in reply, that the 
Christian had arrived, and had been supplied 
with the money ; that the Christian remained 
six months in Timbuctoo, taking plans, and 
descriptions, after which he departed with a 
caravan to Arawan ; that some time after, it 
was mentioned in Timbuctoo that he had been 
murdered by the people of the caravan, on ob- 
serving him taking notes and plans of every 
place that he passed through. Now, it is 
quite true that Belzoni did send two hundred 
pounds, through the minister, for his use at 
Timbuctoo ; and if it be true that Laing drew 
this money, his receipt, which would sent 
to the emperor's minister, will insome measure 
clear up the mystery hanging over the fate of 
this traveller ; but we put no more faith in this 
than in any other report that has reached this 
country. 

With regard to the other point, of intercept- 
ing communications and spreading disastrous 
reports, Tripoli is well situated for managing 
an intrigue of this kind. Every koffila trom 
Soudan and Bornou must pass through Gha- 
damis on the one side, and Mourzouk on the 
other, the two frontier towns of the bashaw’'s 
dominions ; and at both he has his convenient 
agents. The proof is this:—when Mr. Consul 
Warrington was first apprized of Clapperton’s 
intention to proceed from Soccatoo to Bornou, 
he wrote to that excellent man, the Sheik of 
Bornou, to give him notice of it. The sheik 
immediately replied, that he would be most 
happy to receive him and show him every at- 
tention. Since the receipt of that letter, the 
consul has written frequently, without receiv- 
ing any further answers; the fact being, as 
the late Mr. Tyrwhitt's Tripoline servant stated, 
on his return from Bornou, that the governor 
of Mourzouk, Muckni, that hater of Christians, 
of whom all our travellers have had reason to 
complain, was known to have stopped all let- 
ters coming to Mourzouk, to or from the con- 
sul of Tripoli, and E] Kanemi. Nor is this all; 
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we have it from the best possible authority, 


that a letter was addressed trom Tripoli to El | 


Kanemi, saying, that the Mahomedans once 
thought him a good man, and a true marabout ; 
but they now believed the contrary, and it was 
not surprising that God had refused to send 
rain in his country since he had shown such fa- 
vour to Christian dogs: te which the sheik re- 
plied, that so long as they paid for what they 
purchased, and behaved themselves well, he 


would always receive them with kindness and | 
hospitality ; and if God was to punish him for | 


this, why had he not already punished the peo- 
ple of Tripoli, where whole swarms of Chris- 
tians were allowed to reside ? 

The bashaw has been told of these scanda- 
lous proceedings, and taken the alarm; and 
both he and the old minister, stoutly deny the 
charge. 

The journals of Laing, which have been re- 
ceived at the Colonial-Office, are carried down 
only to his departure from Ensala; the rest 
are wanting. If Laing actually reached Tim- 
buctoo, and we entertain no doubt whatever of 
that fact, his observations would be curious, as 
describing a city which, as far as we know, no 
European had previously visited; we have no 


doubt it is little more than a large collection of | 


mud-built huts; but its being the great central 
mart of Soudan, and its supposed proximity to 
a river which, like the city, has obtained more 
celebrity than it deserves, must have afforded 
scope for many interesting remarks ; which, 
we trust, may yet be saved. 


Captains Clapperton and Pearce, Doctor | ~ A é é 
P age 7 ; | the 7th of March Clapperton set out from that 


Morrison and Mr. Dickson, were conveyed, in 
his Majesty's ship Brazen, to the coast of Af- 
rica. 
in the bight of Benin, on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1825; Mr. Dickson, at his own request, 
having previously been put on shore at Why- 


dah, for a purpose to which we shall presently | 
he King of Badagry readily under- | 


advert. 
took to afford to the travellers safe protection 
and assistance as far as his influence extended, 
—namely, to a place called Jannah, the fron- 
tier town of the kingdom of Hio or Eyeo, 
which was found to be in lat. 6 deg. 56 min. N., 
and on the same meridian as Lagos. 


along narrow paths, leading through deep fo- 


rests ; they reached this spot on the 18th of | 


December. 


From Jannah to Katunga, the capital of | 
Youriba, was described as a journey that would | 
tr , thence he proposed to proceed direct for Soc 


require thirty-three days. The passage of the 


low, swampy forest produced the usual pesti- | 


lential effects on some of the party ; and on the 
27th December, Captain Pearce, after a few 
days illness, died ; he was an excellent officer, 


but of a delicate habit, and, in the opinion of | 


his friends, not calculated to bear the heat and 
fatigue to which he would necessarily be ex- 

osed in the course of an expedition of this 
Kind ; but all remonstrances were in vain, and 
he determined to make the attempt. Dr. Mor- 
rison also falling sick, was advised by Clapper- 
ton to return to the coast, to which he readily 
assented ; and Mr. Houtson, a merchant, who 
had voluntarily undertaken to accompany the 
mission as far as Katunga, returned with him. 
They had proceeded no farther, however, than 


he first three were landed at Badagry, | 
vay), | tunga, he had heard of his arrival at, and de 


A great | 
part of this journey was performed on foot, | 





Jannah, when Morrison became alarmingly ill, 
and died in the course of the day. 

Mr. Houtson, having decently interred his 
companion, rejoined Clapperton. They now 
proceeded across a mountainous and beautiful- 
ly romantic country, which continued so for 
many days; and beyond this range, the surface 
became gradually more uniform, but still un- 
dulated with hill and dale, and in an excellent 
state of cultivation. Towns and villages were 
constantly occurring, the former generally sur- 
rounded with mud walls and ditches, and many 
of them containing from ten to twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants ; the people every where civil 
and obliging, and the head-men receiving them 
with the utmost kindness and hospitality. It 
does not appear that any Mahomedans were re- 
siding in this part of the country. 

On the 27th of February, 1526, Clapperton 
writes from Katunga of his intention to proceed 
from thence through Youri to Soccatoo, and to 
request Bello to forward him on to Timbuctoo; 


| after that, he would endeavour to visit Adamo- 


wa, and proceed from thence to Bornon, and 
circumambulate the shores of the great lake 
Tsad. The latitude of Katunga, he states to 
be 9 deg. 9 min. N., and longitude 6 deg. 12min. 
E. The thermometer never rose higher, and 
that but seldom, than to 5 deg. and was fre- 
quently down to 75 deg. generally about 80 deg. 
to *4deg. The barometer on the mountains 
never lower than 23.4. 


Mr. Houtson, who returned from Katunga 
alone and without molestation, states, that on 


place for the Borgho country, the nearest way 
to Youri; that before he (foutson) left Ka 


parture from Yarro, a province of that king- 
dom ; that the king had met him at some dis- 
tance from Yarro at the head of five hundred 
horse, treated him with great kindness and dis 
tinction, furnished him with abundance of pro 


| visions, and every thing necessary for his jour 


ney ; he states, further, that from thence hx 
was about to proceed to Wawa, four days dis- 
tant only from Youri. Mr. Houtson adds, that 
Clapperton was in high health and spirits when 
he left Katunga. 


Mr. Dickson, having met with a Portuguese 
gentleman of the name of De Souza, at Why- 
dah, who had been some time resident at Abo 
mey, with the King of Dahomy, was prevailed 
upon to accompany him to that place; from 


catoo, as being apparently the shortest route 
The king received them with the greatest 
kindness, and promised to give Mr. Dickson 
every assistance and protection on his journey 
as far as his power extended, which was to a 
place called Shar, about twenty-two days’ jour- 
ney to the northward. Dickson left Abomey 
on the 3ist of December, with the expectation 
of reaching Shar before the end of January. 
On the 26th of April, Mr. James, a merchant, 
residing on the coast, writes from Whydah, 
that Mr. Dickson had reached in safety the town 
of Shar, and that he was on his way to Youri, 
which is only five days’ journey from Socca- 
too; and he adds, that he had received authen- 
tic information of the safe arrival of Clappertos 
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at the capital of his old friend in the Fellata 
country. Here ended all information respect- 
ing the travellers, and two whole years had 
elapsed without the least intimation respecting 
Clapperton, when some time in February last, 
his servant, with the black man Pascoe, made 
their appearance at Badagry, having been nine 
months on their journey from Soccatoo. The 
servant, who isan intelligent young man, brings 
the account of the death of Clapperton at that 
place on the 13th of April, 1827, after a month's 
illness, brought on by a severe attack of dy- 
sentery. It appears, that Bello broke faith with 
Clapperton in every way; he even seized the 
present which he had for the Sheik of Bornou, 
and opened the king's letter addressed to that 
chief. This conduct, so contrary to what 
Clapperton had expected, preyed on his mind, 
and his servant thinks hastened his death. 
Bello, however, it seems, had some reason for 
this change in his behaviour to the traveller. 
It may be recollected that Denham made a pre- 
sent of some Congreve rockets to the Sheik of 
Bornou, who, being at war with Bello, employ- 
ed them seupeetiay in burning a town of the 
Fellatas, and terrifying the inhabitants. He 
was also told, by Bello, that he had received 
letters from most respectable persons, appris- 
ing him that the English travellers were only 
come as spies into his country, and advising 
him to be on his guard. From what quarter 
these letters proceeded, will not, we think, 
after what we have stated, admit of a doubt. 
We understand that the whole of Clapper- 
ton’s Journals have been saved and brought 
back by his servant, and that they contain a 
minute and interesting account of his journey 
from Badagry to Soccatoo, by the route across 
the Kong anedslen through Katunga, Wawa, 
Berghoo, Boosa, where Park was wrecked and 
drowned, Nyfé or Noofé, Youri, and Kano, in 
the course of which the geographical position 
of several hundred cities, towns, and villages 
has been ascertained, by observations of their 
latitude and longitude,—thus completing the 
geography of the central part of northern 
frica, from Tripoli to the bight of Benin. 
This narrative, we are glad to see, is in the 
course of publication, as we have every reason 
to believe it will be found highly interesting. 
Dickson had not been heard of at Soccatoo, 
nor has any account of him reached the coast : 
it is to be feared, therefore, that he, too, has 
fallen a victim to the pestilential climate of 
Africa, though some of his countrymen, who 
know him, persuade themselves he will yet 
turn up. ‘ 
Notwithstanding these disastrous results, it 
is quite inconceivable with what increased 
zeal new candidates for African discovery 
come forward the moment that the death of 
any fresh victim to this pestilential country 
is announced. To the list of those who have 
already fallen, may be added young Park, the 
son of the late enterprising Mungo Park, and 
a midshipman of his majesty’s ship Sybille. 
He went out in this ship with a full determi- 
nation to proceed on foot, and alone, from the 
e spot where his father perished, 
in the hope of hearing some authentic and 
more detailed account of the catastrophe than 
had yet been received. With leave of the Com- 





modore, he set out from Accra, and proceeded 
as far as Yansong, the chief town of Acquimbo, 
distant from the coast about one hundred and 
forty miles. Here the natives were celebrating 
the Yam feast, a sort of religious ceremony, 
to witness which Park got up into a Fetish 
tree, which is regarded by the natives with 
fear and dread. Here he remained a great 
part of the day, exposed to the sun, calc 
observed to drink a great quantity of palm 
wine. In dropping down from one of the lower 
branches, he fell on the ground, and said, that 
he felt a severe shock in his head. He was 
that evening seized with a fever, and died in 
three days, on the 3ist October, 1827. As 
soon as the king, Akitto, heard of his death, 
he ordered al! his baggage to be brought to his 
house, and instantly despatched a messenger to 
Accra, first making him swear “ by the head 
of his father,” that he would not sleep till he 
had delivered the message: it was to inform 
the resident of the event, and that all the pro- 
perty of the deceased would be forthwith sent 
down to Accra. This was accordingly done, 
and it did not appear on examination, that a 
single article was missing; even an old hat, 
without a crown, was not omitted. Park was 
a promising young man, full of zeal and ener- 
gy, with an excellent constitution, in which, 
like most of our countrymen, he put too much 
confidence. There was an idle report of his 
being poisoned, for which there appears not the 
—— foundation. 

e trust there will now be an end to the sa- 
crifice of valuabie lives, in prosecuting discove- 
ries on this wretched continent, of which we 
know enough to be satisfied that it contains 
little at all worthy of being known ;—a conti- 
nent that has been the grave of Europeans, the 
seat of slavery, and the theatre of such crimes 
and misery as human nature shudders to think 
of ;—where eternal war rages among the num- 
berless petty chiefs for no other motive than to 
seize the innocent families of the original na- 
tives, and sell them into perpetual slavery. 
The products for commercial purposes are few, 
and mostly confined to the sea-coasts; two- 
thirds of the interior being a naked and inhos- 
pitable desert, over which are scattered bands 
of ruthless robbers. Park's discovery ofa great 
river running in a contrary direction to what 
had been supposed in modern times, and which 
was therefore concluded to be the Viger of the 
ancients, gave a celebrity to this rediscovered 
stream, to which it now appears to have little 
claim, either for its size, or its direction, or the 
length of its course ; its size about Noofé being 
not more than two-thirds the width of the 
Thames at Westminster Bridge; its direction 
easterly, discontinued at or near Timbuctoo; 
and if it actually does reach the sea somewhere 
in the Bight of Benin, which is still very doubt- 
ful, the whole length of its course does not ex- 
ceed twothousand miles. This last point can- 
not, however, long remain unsettled ; the easy 
and frequent communication that will now be 
held with the rivers in that bight from the new 
establishment on Fernando Po, will induce 
some enterprising young man, or some com- 
mercial agent, to penetrate beyond Gatto, on 
the river Benin, which at present seems to be 
the ultima Thule of that stream. One hun- 
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which to decide this question. 


Clapperton has had the singular merit of | 
penetrating, in the course of the two expe- | 
ditions, directly through the heart of northern | 
Africa, from Tripoli to the bight of Benin, and | 
from the shores of the Tsad to Soccatoo. 
Nearly all to the eastward of this lake is still a 
terra incognita ; but a Frenchman of the name 


of Linant, employed by the African Associa- 
tion, has been up the Bahr-el-Abiad to a ver 

considerable distance, and would have proceed- 
ed further had not the shallow state of the river 


in the dry season obliged him to return from a | 


part of it where its surface was spread out to a 


vast expanse,—his barge, with which he had | 
passed the cataracts of the Nile, drew too much | 


water. We suspect, however, that, like Mr. 


Oxley, in his attempt to trace the Macquarrie | 


in New South Wales, Linant had got out of 
the main channel and was unable to recover it. 
He is disposed to think, from its easterly direc- 
tion, that it proceeds from the Lake Tsad ; and 
he is about to renew the examination of the in- 
termediate country by means of camels. He 
describes the shores. of the Bahr-el-Abiad as 
rich and well cultivated, abounding with herds 
of cattle, and we do not hear that he met with 
any opposition from the natives. If he should 
sueceed in reaching the Tsad, and thus ascer- 
tain a water communication with the Nile, we 
shall then not only have fixed numerous geo- 
graphical positions from the east and west, as 


Miscellany. 


dred miles beyond this place will afford data on 
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lish poem of Sapho, which was much approved 
of, was encouraged by his success to print a 
second edition at Rome, to which he proposed 
adding a translation of Milton's Lycidas. But 
a Franciscan Friar, who was the literary cen- 
sor, having discovered that the Pope in that 
»0em was compared to a wolf, informed Mr. 
Mathias that his wolf was inadmissible. The 
poet, however, did not choose to give up his 
wild beast, and the poem consequently was not 
published —M. Simond’s Travels in Italy and 
| Sicily, vol. 1. 








Mr. Hoiman, tue Bursp Travetrer.— 
Among the modern tourists who have attract- 
| ed public attention, there are few more remark- 
| able than Mr. Holman, who, in a state of total 
| blindness, not only performed a journey through 
| France and Italy, but absolutely found his way 
| through Russia to the deserts of Siberia,—of 
| both which curious undertakings he has pub- 
lished interesting narratives. Not satiated with 
the knowledge he had so laboriously acquired, 
or exhausted of the spirit of adventure, with 
which he seeins to be deeply imbued, this ex- 
traordinary traveller sailed, in July last, on 
board the Eden frigate, commanded by Captain 
Fitzwilliam Owen, for the coast of Africa, with 
the avowed intention of penetrating into the 
interior of that continent. If he should live to 
return to England, he will doubtless communi- 
| cate to the public the result of his researches 
concerning the geography of central Africa. 








well as from the north and south extremities of | And notwithstanding he is destitute of the 
North Africa, but be acquainted with every | means of gaining knowledge through its com- 
thing that is worth knowing of that land of | mon source, ocular observation, he is yet in 





slavery, disease, and death. 
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Bisnor Law anp Arncupracon Patey,—In 
Conversations of Paley, communicated to the 
“ New Monthly Magazine,” by the author of 
“ Four Years in France,” (Mr. Digby,) the fol- 
lowing anecdote of bishop Law is given, as re- 
lated by Paley :— We had a good joke against 
Law; you have read his works? Well; no 
matter: the fact is, he is very fond of paren- 
thesis in the structure of his sentences: he will 
set a pair of hooks at a great distance one from 
the other, and then have another little paren- 
thesis in the belly of that. He had a book 


printed at Carlisle; they were a long time 
about it: he sent several times to hasten them ; 


at last he called himself to know the reason of 
the delay. ‘ Why does not my book make its 
appearance ?’ said he to the printer. ‘My 
lord, 1 am exceedingly sorry ; but we have been 
obliged to send to Glasgow for a pound of pa- 
reatnaio ” Bishop Law’s principal work is en- 
titled “« Considerations on the Theory of Reli- 
gion,” the text of which is illustrated by a dou- 
ble, and sometimes triple series of notes upon 
notes, and some of his annotations extend 
through three pages. 


Mr. Maruias.—The author of the celebra- 


many respects well qualified for the undertak- 
| ing before him: being endowed with a bardy 
| constitution, restless activity, courage, pru- 
| dence, and good sense, in no common degree. 
Literary Gazette. 


Parisian Linraries.— Besides those libra- 
ries which are readily accessible without any 
trouble, or even the form of an application, 
there is a much greater number dont l’entrée 
est trés facile, to which you gain admittance 
| by merely addressing a line to the librarian. 
| Of the first class are the five grand libraries of 
Paris, as follows :—Bibliotheque du Roi, 500,000 
volumes; Bibliotheque de Monsieur, 170,000; 
Bibliotheque de la Ville, 42,000; Bibliotheque 
de Mazarin, 93,000. Besides manuscripts, these 
libraries are provided also with cabinets, maps, 
globes, &c. In the king's library there is a 
pair of the largest astronomical globes I ever 
saw. They occupy part of two stories of the 
building, a floor having been removed to make 
room for their enormous circumferences. The 
following are among those libraries which I 
have mentioned as accessible, by merely ad- 
dressing a line to the librarian:—Libraire de 
l'Institut, 70,000 vols.; Cabinet du Roi, 50,000 ; 
Cour de Cassation, 30,000; Chambre des 

utés, 30,000; Université, 30,000; des Inva- 
fides, 25,000; Ecule Polytechnique, 24,000 ; 
Tribunal de Premiére Instance, 20,000; Semi- 
naire St. Sulpice, 17,000; Ministére des Af- 
faires Etrangéres, 15,000 ; Jardindu Roi, 13,000; 
Depot des Cartes et de la Marine, 12,000; Ar- 








ted ** Pursuits of Literature” having published 
at Florence an Italian translation of the Eng- 


Museum.—Vour. XIII. 


chives, 10,000; Chambre des Pairs, 10,000 ; 
No. 76.—4 D 
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Ministére de l'Intérieur, 10,000; Conserva- 
toire des Arts, 8,000; Depot des Cartes et des 
Plans de Guerre, 10,000; Prefecture de Po- 
lice, 8,000; Ministére de la Justice, 8,000; De- 


pot Central de l’Artillerie, 6,000; Ecole Royale | 


des Mines, 6,000 ; Ecole de Musique et de De- 
clamation, 5,000; Ecole des Pontset des Chaus- 


sées, 4,000; Ministére de la Guerre, 4,000; | 


Musée Royale, 3,000; Imprimerie Royale, 3,000, 
Observatoire, 2,000; Ministére de la Marine, 
1,500; Missions Etrangéres, 1,200; Cabinet 
du Roi—des'Avocats, &c. All open without 
respect to persons, favour, or affection.”—Sir 
A. B. Faullener’s Rambling Notes and Reflec- 
tions, suggested during a visit to Paris in tu 
winter of 1826-27 


Gusraves III, Kine or Swenex.—aAt the 
university of Upsal are preserved two chests, 
which were deposited there by order of Gusta 
vus, with directions that they should not be 
opened till fifty years after his death; and as 
he was assassinated in 1791, the appointed pe- 
riod will expire in 1841. As this prince pos- 
sessed a taste for literature, and employed him- 
self in dramatic composition, it is not improba- 
ble that the contents of the chests consist part- 
ly of autobiographical memoirs, and other do- 
cuments illustrative of his life and times. 


Recestry piscoverep Work or Leisyirz. 
Among the multitude of manuscripts in the 
hand-writing of Leibnitz, which are preserved 
in the Electoral (now Royal) Library at Hano- 


ver, it had been rumoured that there was one | 


entitled “ Systema Theologicum,” in which he 
had defended the doctrine of the Romish 
Church. During the existence of the West- 
phalian government, a Frenchman of the name 
of Emerg, who had heard of this report, ob- 
tained the manuscript and transcribed it, with 
a view to publication, but he died before he 
had accomplished his purpose, and it was edited 
at Paris, with a translation, after his death, in 
1819. From some cause or other the original 
was not sent back to Hanover in the general 
restitution of French spoliations, after the over- 


throw of Napoleon; at least in the summer of 


1820 it still remained at Paris. No reasonable 
doubt exists as to its genuineness. It has been 
republished in Germany, with a translation by 
two professors in the episcopal seminary at 


Mentz, and a preface by a former professor at | 


Heidelberg, tending to prove that Leibnitz was 
at heart a Roman Catholic; and it has excited 
some interest among the members of the Lu- 
theran Church, to which Leibnitz always pro- 
fessed to belong —Monthly Repository, for 
April, 1927. 


Boccaccio.—Professor Ciampi has discover- 


= ee library at Florence, among the | 
. collected by the celebrated Magliabec- | ; " 
y me ge dening, planting,’ mechanics, book-keeping, 


chi, a memorandum-book of Boccaccio. This 
document contains a record of the studies of 
the author of the “ Decameron,” interspersed 
with a number of curious circumstances rela- 
ting to the history of that distinguished nove- 
list and his contemporaries. The MS. has 
been published with learned notes by Ciampi. 


| dershot 








Literary Intelligence. 


Biterary Entelliqeuec. 





Ciril Engineers.—This important body of mer 
in a manufacturing, commercial and scientifi 
country, has been united by a royal charter of 
incorporation. Mr. Telford is the first presi- 
dent ; and the objects of the society under hir 
are declared to be the acquisition and promo 
tion of every species of knowledge connecte: 
with the profession of the civil engineer, bridge 


| aqueduct, dock building; the construction of 


roads, canals, ports, moles, breakwaters, light 
houses, draining, navigation, steam, and other 
machinery, &c., &c. 


Mr. J. L. Stevens, of Plymouth, has taker 


out patents for a description of paddles recent 


ly invented by him. This invention consists 
of a method of propelling vessels by the agency 
of a series of paddles attached to a three-throw 
crank, with the aid of steam or other power 
and which may be used as a substitute for un- 
water-wheels, &c. By this method 
as the paddles work in a vertical position, they 
cause a saving of the power, now consumed by 
the descending and ascending paddles. It pre 
vents, also, the vibration occasioned by the 
common paddles, as well as the run of back 
water, so dangerous to wherries, &c. Its ca- 
pability, too, of increased velocity is not go 
verned by the maximum of motion that limits 
the revolutions of the common wheel. 

The most respectable authors have recon- 
mended in the case of persons apparently dead 
from drowning, the artificial insufflation of the 
lungs. Recent experiments on animals have 


| however, shown that, under very judicious di- 


rection, this proceeding is attended with great 
danger. In sheep, especially, a single insufila- 


| tion, if a little too strong, produces immediate 


death 


The Academy of Sciences at Paris, has de- 
creed a Monthyon prize of 10,000 francs to Mr 
Chervin, for his anti-contagion labours rela- 
tive to yellow fever. 

Mr. Martin's Geological Memoir on Western 
Sussex, contains some original and sensible ob- 
servations on the probable causes of the re- 
markable disruption of the superior strata with 
which that district abounds. 


The University Library of St. Petersburg) 
contains 60,000 volumes, and the Botanical 
Garden 80,600 plants. 

About 34,000 volumes have been collected 
for the library of Moscow, since 1812. The 
university is now enriched by the anatomical 
museum of Professor Loder, which it purchased 
for 10,000 rubles, and the chemical Coaeatery 


| is supposed to be the first in Europe. Prince 


Gallitzin has lately established an economical 
society, and school of agriculture, with profes 
sors of chemistry, statistics, mineralogy, ge 
graphy, languages, architecture, botany, gat 


and the veterinary art. 


Mr. Brookes’s museum is now under sale 
No institution has been found willing to enrich 
itself with this collection entire, although 
agents from the principal cities of Europe at 
tend 
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Literary Intelligence. 


A grand topographical, mineralogical, and 
statistical survey of the whole Russian empire, 
js now in progress on a large scale, under the 
superintendence of Lieutenant-General Schu- 
bart. 

Colonel Rottiers has recently published at 
Brussels, an account of his journey from Tefflis, 
along the shores of the Black Sea to Constanti- 
nople. The work has attracted considerable 
notice in France and the Netherlands. 


It appears that in the year 1526, no fewer 
than twenty-eight German newspapers were 
in circulation in the United States of America: 
and that at the last Congress of the State of 
Pennsylvania, the German language had near- 
ly been raised to be the language of the coun 


language having had a majority of only one 
vote. [Whew !—Ed. Mus.]} 


Entwurf einer Physischen Wettbeschreibung. 
They will at the same time appear in English 
and in French. 


The Netherlands —A work has lately been 
published at Utrecht, containing a history of 
the discoveries made at various periods by the 
people of the Netherlands, in America, in Aus- 
tralia, in the Indies, and in the Polar Regions 
In this work other countries are charged with 
having changed the names given to various 
places by the discoverers, and with having had 
recourse to other means of depriving them of 
the honour of discovery. 


In the Press —Simplicity of Health: exem 
I : 


| plified by Hortator, and approved of by Mr 


An'important work is editing at Milan, styled | 


Antologia Morale, Ascetica, Oratoria, &c.»by 
a society of Catholic literary men. It is a ju- 
dicious selection of the best tracts, dissertations, 
orations, and epistles, illustrative of the dog- 
mas and of the morality of the Catholic reli- 
gion, extracted and translated from old and mo- 
dern writers of various countries. It contains, 
among other matter, letters of St. Jerome, ora- 
tions by St. Gregory Nazianzenus, and St. 
John Chrysostom, sermons of St. Augustine, 
selections from Tertullian, and Theodoretus ; 
and among the moderns we find Abbadie, Bos- 
suet, Pascal, Bourdaloue, St. Pierre, La Men- 
nais, and M. de Freysinous, Bishop of Hermopo- 
lis. This publication seems to meet with great 
success in Italy ; it has already extended to 30 
volumes 1G6mo. 


The orientalist, Lanci, has published at 
Rome two volumes, folio, of Illustrations of the 
Scriptures, drawn from the Phenician, As- 
syrian, and Egyptian monuments. The work 
is spoken of as one of great importance and ex- 
tensive erudition. 


Professor Paganini has published at Milan a 
“ Notice of all the Mineral Waters and Baths 
in the Italian Peninsula,” a work which must 
wat acceptable to travellers in quest of 
nealth. 


Mr. Bernays has in the press, a Selection 
from the German Poets, with grammatical and 
explanatory Notes, for the use of students of 
German literature. 


The Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick, 
edited by his friend Henry Vernon, may be 
shortly expected. Post Svo. 


The Subaltern’s Log Book, including Anec- 
dotes of well known Military Characters, with 
incidents during Voyages to and from, and a 
residence in India, so long announced, may be 
shortly expected. 


Mr. William Peter, of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, has nearly ready, “Sacred Songs,” being 
paraphrases of portions of the Psalms. 


_ Alexander von Humboldt’s Lectures on Phy- 
sical Geography are announced for publication 
in 2 vols. Svo. by Cotta, under the title of 





try (for the courts of law, &c.), the English | Abernethy, the Surgeon 


A new edition of Mitford's History of Greece, 
in eight volumes, octavo, is now in the press, 
with many additions and corrections by the 
author, and some corrections and additions, 
chiefly chronological, by the Editor. A Short 
Account of the Author, and of his pursuits in 
life, by his Brother, Lord Redesdale, with an 
Apology for some parts of his work which have 
been objects of censure, will be prefixed. 


Robertson's America —A new edition of Su- 
ard and Morellet’s translation into French of 
Robertson's History of America has lately ap- 
peared at Paris, revised and edited by M. de la 
Roquette. It is enriched by notes from Hum- 
boldt, Bullock, Warden, Clavigero, Jefferson, 
X&e. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Britton’s Architectural Antiquities. Part 
VII. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Williams's Greece. No. XI. imperial Svo 
12s. royal 4to. 11. 1s. 


RIOGRAPHY. 


Collingwood's Memoirs of Lord Collingwood, 
3d edit. Svo. 16s. 

Wiener’s Memoirs of Huntingdon, by Mont- 
gomery, 12mo. 5s. 

Parriana, or Notes of the Rev. Dr. Parr, by 
E. H. Barker, 8vo. 16s. 

Orme’s Memoirs of Urquhart, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Os. 

HISTORY. 

Bigland’s Ancient and Modern History, 6th 
edit. 12mo. 6s. 

True Stories from the History of England, 
12mo. half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

Tallen’s Epitome of Ancient and Modern 
History, 18mo. red cloth, 3s. 

Allen’s History of London. Vol. ITI. 8vo. 


LAW. 

Archbold on Commitments, 12mo. 14s. 6d. 
boards. 

Jeremy's Jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
cery, royal Svo. 1/. 10s. bds. 

Miller on the Administration of Justice in 
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¢ a. Colonies in the East Indies, 8vo. 
ds. Gd. 

Carrington’s Criminal Law, 3d edit. 13s. 

Archbold’s Criminal Law, 3d edit. 12mo. 
bds. 15s. 

Collyer’s Criminal Statutes, 18s. 

Pratt’s Office and Authority of a Justice of 
the Peace, 12mo. &s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XIV. 
8Svo. I6s. bds. 


Armstrong's Anatomy of the Bowels, &c. 
Part I. royal d4to. &s.; coloured 1/. 


illustrated. 
Is. sewed. 
Medical Gazette. Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. bds. 
Rymer’s Treatise on Diet and Regimen, 8vo. 
10s. bds. 
Transactions of the Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta. Vol. IIL. Svo. 15s. 
Commentaries on Insanity. By George 
Man Burrows, &vo. 14s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Trollope’s Not» in Euripides Tragedias, 2 
vols. 8vo. L/. 4s. bds. 


at ameron’s Token for Children, 2 vols. 13mo. 


” Good's Book of Nature, 2d edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 
11. 16s. bds 

Selby’s Water Birds, No. V. 
elephant folio, 1/. 11s. 6d.; coloured, 

Salmonia; or Days of Fly-tishing, f. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. bds 

Butler's Outlines of Practical Education, 
I2mo. 4s. bds. 

Smith (Mrs.) Female Economist, or a Plain 
System of Cookery, 12th edit. 4s. Gd. bds. 

Walsh on Coins, 2d edit. 7s. 6d. 

Picturesque Primer, 12mo. half-bound, 4s. 6d. 

Johnson's Dictionary, in 1 vol. royal Svo. 
bds. 2/. 2s. 

Chronological Chart, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

Moseley’s Greek Exercises, sheep, 2s. 

Recollections of a Service in Colombia, 2 
vols. 8vo. lbs. 

Kennedy on the Origin of Languages, 4to. 
2/. 12s. Gd. 

Spurzheim’s Elementary Principles of Edu- 
cation, 2d edit. Svo. bds. 7s. 

Cicero's Offices, Latin and English, by Nati 
son, cr. Svo. Us. 

Cary’s Ancient Fragments, 1/. Is. 

Sir Robert Inglis on the Catholic Question, 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Early Impressions, with 12 designs, 4s. 

Eber’s Seven Years of the King’s Theatre, 
Evo. Ls. 

New Conversation Cards, in case, 5s. 

Dr. Parr's Works, edited by Dr. Johnstone, 
8 vols. 8vo. 7. 7s. Ditto royal Svo. 12. 12s. 

Pillan's Letters on Teaching, Svo. 15s. 

Langtree’s Synopsis of Roman Antiquities, 
Iemo. ds. 

Retrospect, 13th edit. 12mo. 5s. 

Hannibal's Passage of the Alps, 2d edit. 12s 

Helme’s Columbus, 12th edit. 5s. Gd. 

Valpy’s Second Greek Delectus, Svo. 

Seager’s Abridgment and Translation of 
Viger, &vo. 

Valpy’s Latin Delectus, new edit. 


second series, 
5l. Ss. bds. 
cap 











List of New Works. 


The Medea of Euripides, with English Notes, 
by the Rev. J. R. Major, 12mo. 
The Anecdotonian, bds. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Caddick's Tales of the Affections, 12mo. 7s. 
Swiss Robinson Crusoe, 7th edit. 7s. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Combe’s Constitution of Man, 12mo. 6s. bds 
The Philosopher's Stone, 18mo. 2s. 6d. half- 
bound. 
POETRY. 
Hulbert’s Poetical Recreations, 18mo. 5 


bds. 

Maxwell's Juvenile Shakspeare, 12mo. 
bds. 

Baillie’s (Miss) Bride ; 
6d. sewed. 

Bradley's Psalms and Hymns, 24mo. 2s. 6 
sheep 


Pollok’s Course of Time, 5th edit. 10s. 6d. 


a Tragedy, Svo. 4s 


THEOLOGY. 

Wardlaw’s Socinian Controversy, 4th edit. 
evo. 15s. bds. 

Plain Sermons, by a Country Clergyman, 
12mo. 5s. Gd. bds. 

Twelve Sermons on the Abrogation of the 
Moral Law, by the Rev. H. R. Carne. 

Muller's Funeral Sermon for Mrs. Williams 
of Homerton. 

Rev. A. M. Toplady’s Works, 6 vols. 12mo. 

Henry’s Bible, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Sermons on Christianity, 5s. 

Pearson's Sermons, Svo. 12s. 

The Psalter, illustrated by Notes, by the 
Rev. R. Warner, &vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Rev. O. Wilson's Sermons, &vo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Sermons, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Practical Sermons for every Sunday, 12mo. 
12s. 
Carpenter's Christian Manual, 18mo. cloth, 
Qs. 

Book of Job arranged, Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Grier’s Epitome of the Councils of the 
Church, 8vo. 9s. 

Booth’s Reign of Grace, by Dr. Chalmers, 
12mo. 4s. 

Works of Arminius; translated by James 
Nichols, vol. 2d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Planche’s Descent of the Danube, 8vo. 
Od. bds. 

The Manuel du Voyageur, or Dialogues for 
the use of Travellers on the Continent, by Ma- 
dame de Genlis; new edit. 6s. Gd. half-bound. 

Waterton’s Wanderings in America, 8vo. 10s. 

Carey's Itinerary, Svo. bds. 14s. er. f. 36s. 

Kinsey's Portugal illustrated, imperial 8vo. 
31 plates, bds. 17. 10s. 

Notes of a Journey in the North of Ireland 
in 1827, plates, 12mo. bs. 

Traveller's Guide through Scotland, with 
Maps and Plates, 9th edit. 15s. 

Braid’s Journal of a Voyage to Peru. 

The Spinster’s Tour in France, l2mo. 10s. 
6d. 


10s. 


FOREIGN. 
Sammtliche Schriften yon Rehberg, 10s. 





